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Rather  more  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  I contributed 
to  the  ‘ Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart  ’ the  series  of  articles  on 
“ Goats  and  their  Management  ” which  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  hook  form  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Goats  as 
milk-producers  were  not  generally  recognised  at  that  period,  and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  queries  that  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  journal  above-mentioned,  asking  for  inform- 
ation on  the  treatment  of  these  animals,  that  I was  induced  to 
give  my  experience,  in  the  hope  that  others  beside  the  actual 
querists  might  derive  the  advantages  from  keeping  them  that  I 
had  myself  acquired.  I had  no  idea,  however,  at  the  time  that 
I was  preparing  a work  which  would  eventually  appear  under 
so  important  a designation  as  ‘ The  Book  of  the  Goat,’  and  it 
was  only  when  it  blossomed  forth  into  its  higher  stage  of 
existence  as  a bound  volume,  that  I realised  the  insignificance 
of  the  material  I had  supplied  in  comparison  with  the  compre- 
hensive nature  of  the  title.  It  has  ever  since  been  my  hope 
that  the  subject  I had  taken  up  and  made  my  special  hobby, 
might  one  day  become  sufficiently  popular  to  warrant  the 
publication  of  an  enlarged  edition,  which,  by  being  treated  in  a 
more  exhaustive  manner,  would  be  better  worthy  of  the  name 
bestowed  upon  it.  That  time  has,  I consider,  arrived.  The 
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rapid  strides  by  which  goat-keeping  has  advanced  in  the  last 
few  years,  has  rendered  a revised  edition  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  the  utility  of  the  work,  and  render  it  worthy  of  its 
title.  During  this  interval  the  popularity  of  the  animal  has 
greatly  increased.  Goat  shows  are  now  held  annually  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  Goat  farms  have  been  started  as  a com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  a Goat  Society  has  been  established  under 
influential  patronage,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  breeds, 
and  encouraging  the  keeping  of  goats  amongst  the  labouring 
classes. 

These  circumstances  have  contributed  a vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation, both  in  respect  to  the  varieties  and  management  of  these 
animals.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  induced  by  the  offering  of  prizes 
has  caused  the  introduction  of  foreign  specimens,  which  had 
rarely,  if  ever  before,  been  seen  in  this  country,  whilst  the 
reading  of  papers  and  discussions  on  matters  connected  with 
the  treatment  of  goats  at  the  meetings  of  the  Goat  Society  has 
opened  up  a more  extensive  vierv  of  the  subject. 

Through  officiating  in  the  capacity  of  judge  at  most  of  the 
shows,  and  from  being  honorary  secretary  of  the  Society  referred 
to,  I have  had  special  opportunities  for  improving  my  knowledge 
on  many  points  connected  with  goats,  and  this  has  been  farther 
extended  by  an  additional  ten  years  of  practical  experience  with 
a great  variety  of  breeds,  and  on  a much  larger  scale.  This  will 
explain  any  difference  of  opinion  which  may  be  discovered  in 
my  remarks  in  this  work  compared  with  what  I have  previously 
written,  my  views  on  some  points  having  been,  for  the  reasons 
above-mentioned,  modified  or  altered. 

In  this  edition  all  the  chapters  will  be  found  considerably 
enlarged,  and  many  new  ones  introduced ; amongst  others,  that 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  goat,  for  which  I am  indebted 
to  the  Lev.  W.  Houghton,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  through  whose  kind 
assistance  and  research  I am  thus  able  to  give  a record  of  the 
animal  from  the  most  remote  period. 
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The  foreign  breeds  of  goats,  with  which  I had  comparatively 
little  practical  acquaintance  when  I first  wrote  on  this  subject, 
will,  in  the  following  pages,  be  found  exhaustively  treated  of, 
particularly  the  Angora,  which  from  its  commercial  value  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  the  genus  capra.  For  the 
engravings  of,  and  much  valuable  information  concerning,  the 
Swiss  and  Nubian  breeds,  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Paul 
Thomas,  of  New  Malden,  who  at  great  expense  and  trouble 
imported  specimens  of  these  varieties  into  England,  thereby 
enabling  me  to  inspect  them  and  obtain  photographs  from 
which  the  woodcuts  illustrating  these  goats  have  been  taken. 

In  revising  the  chapter  on  Diseases,  I have  to  acknowledge 
the  kind  assistance  I have  received  from  Professor  J.  AVortlcy 
Axe,  whose  friendly  help  in  the  treatment  of  my  goats  under 
sickness,  and  in  post  mortem  examinations,  I have  often  had 
occasion  to  seek,  and  always  successfully. 

Some  explanation  is  perhaps  necessary,  in  conclusion,  to 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  name  of  the  author  in  this  and 
the  cheap  edition  which  preceded  it,  compared  with  that  under 
which  the  ‘ Book  of  the  Goat  ’ first  appeared  before  the  public. 
I should  therefore  state  that  when  I first  wrote  on  the  subject, 
I selected  as  my  nom  de  plume  my  two  centre  names,  ‘ Stephen 
Holmes,’  but  as  my  connection  with  the  British  Goat  Society  and 
British  Dairy  Farmers’ Association  brought  me  more  prominently 
before  the  public,  I found  it  necessary  to  establish  my  identity  and 
to  appear  in  all  my  subsequent  writings  under  my  full  name  : 

Henry  Stephen  Holmes  Pegler. 

Hcmcl  Hempstead,  Herts. 

December,  1SS5. 
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CHAPTEE  T. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  Goat  has  been  appropriately  termed  “ The  Poor  Man’s 
Cow,”  and  certainly  no  belter  designation  could  be  found  to 
express  the  position  of  this  useful  creature  amongst  our  domestic 
animals.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  the  pig,  for  it  converts  waste  vegetables  and  other  refuse 
matter  into  milk  as  the  latter  transforms  such  substances  into 
meat.  To  a certain  extent  indeed  the  goat  bolds  even  a higher 
position  than  the  pig ; inasmuch  as  it  provides  the  food  of  man- 
kind from  bis  earliest  infancy  ; furnishing  those  very  elements 
of  nutrition  so  necessary  to  build  up  the  foundation  of  a robust 
and  healthy  constitution,  the  greatest  blessing  of  life.  All 
doctors  are  agreed  that  milk,  and  plenty  of  it,  should  be  the 
principal  diet  of  children  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence, 
if  a perfect  development  of  the  frame  is  to  be  secured.  Milk, 
however,  is  not  generally  available  in  England  as  it  should  be. 
In  the  towns  it  is  usually  obtainable  without  difficulty,  though 
its  purity  is  often  questioned,  but  in  villages  and  the  outlying 
cottages  the  article  is  rarely  tasted  except  by  those  who  can 
afford  to  keep  their  own  cow.  This  may  sound  absurd  to  some 
people  who  have  never  personally  inquired  into  the  matter,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a fact.  The  demand  for  milk  in  the  towns 
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and  cities,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  for  its  con- 
veyance thence  from  the  most  remote  parts,  entirely  drains  the 
rural  districts,  where  the  farmers,  who  contract  to  send  away 
every  drop  they  can  obtain,  object  to  supply  small  quantities 
retail.  It  often  happens  indeed  that  milk  is  most  scarce  in  the 
very  neighbourhoods  whence  the  largest  supplies  are  procured, 
consequently  the  cottagers’  children,  after  they  are  weaned,  rarely 
taste  it  otherwise  than  skimmed.  In  the  character  of  the  poor 
man’s  cow,  therefore,  the  goat  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  supply 
this  great  want,  in  doing  which  it  may  he  regarded  almost  as  a 
national  benefactor,  for  by  improving  the  health  and  physique  of 
the  rural  if  not  the  general  population  it  is  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community.* 

The  position  that  the  goat  deserves  to  occupy  amongst 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  which  it  actually  holds, 
are,  however,  two  different  things.  In  spite  of  its  useful 
qualities  it  is  still  far  from  being  recognised  to  the  extent  that 
it  merits.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland  nor  in  most  parts  of 
the  continent,  where  it  is  highly  prized  for  the  virtues  of  its 
milk.  In  the  Emerald  Isle  large  numbers  are  bred  annually, 
and  although  they  lead  a rough  life  they  contribute  materially 
both  by  their  milk  and  flesh  to  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  peasant. 
Some  interesting  statistics  contributed  by  a correspondent  of  the 
‘ Live  Stock  Journal’  in  1881  showed  the  distribution  of  goats 
throughout  Ireland  to  he  as  follows : — 


Province. 

1S80. 

1881. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Leinster 
Munster 
Connaught  ... 
Ulster 

67,493 

88,182 

37,102 

73,012 

65,924 

88,877 

37,589 

74,163 

695 

487 

1,151 

— 

Total  265,789 

266,553 

764 

1,569 

The  total  in  1872  was  238,961,  thus  giving  an  increase  in  the 
nine  years  of  27,592. 

According  to  the  same  correspondent,  goats  abound  most  in 
* See  Dr.  C.  E.  Shelly’s  remarks  in  the  chapter  on  Goats’  Milk. 
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Kerry  and  Cork,  the  former  having  23,442  and  the  latter 
22,857.  Next  on  the  list  comes  Co.  Cavan  with  15,442,  followed 
by  Co.  Tipperary  12,952  and  Co.  Monaghan  12,305.  At  the  same 
time  large  numbers  are  exported  annually  from  the  se  counties 
into  England.  During  three  weeks  in  July,  1880,  these  exports 
amounted  to  as  many  as  900  head.  Information  of  this  kind 
is  most  interesting,  and  it  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  similar 
returns  are  not  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  number 
of  goats  in  Great  Britain.  Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Department  by  the  British  Goat  Society  with  that  view,  but 
hitherto  unsuccessfully.  Indeed  England  and  Denmark  are  the 
only  countries  having  no  statistics  on  the  subject,  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  table  borrowed  from  the  source  already  quoted, 
which  shows  the  distribution  of  goats  over  Europe,  with  the 
number  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  each  country. 

Country.  No.  of  Goats.  No.  per  cent. 


Great  Britain 
Denmark  . . . 


of  Population. 

No  Statistics.  — 


Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Finland 

Austria 

Hungary 


266,553  ...  5-0 

290,985  ...  16-5 

124.673  ...  2-9 

1,700,000  ...  2-4 

30,639  ...  1-7 

979,104  ...  4-8 

572,951  ...  3-7 

374,481  ...  14-0 

1,477,335  ...  6 0 

193,881  ...  4-0 

105,847  ...  4-0 

38,305  ...  2-1 

212,388  ...  7-7 

146,169  ...  3-9 

197,138  ...  4-1 

1,794,837  ...  5-0 

936,869  ...  23-3 

4,531,228  ...  27-9 

1,690,478  ...  6-3 

1,339,538  ...  91-3 

194,188  ...  4-3 


Switzerland 

Prussia 


Holland  ... 

Belgium  ... 

France 
Portugal  ... 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles 
Roumania... 


Total  in  Europe 


17,198,587 
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As  regards  goat-keeping  in  England  it  may  be  urged,  and 
with  truth,  that  this  country  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
animal  as  are  many  parts  of  the  continent,  on  account  of  the 
climate  and  the  large  area  of  land  under  cultivation.  The 
naturally  roving  disposition  and  well-known  mischievous  pro- 
pensity of  the  goat  are  its  great  drawbacks,  placing  it  at  a 
disadvantage  in  a closely  cultivated  country  like  ours  as  com- 
pared with  other  stock,  it  being  impossible  to  pasture  them  in 
herds  like  sheep  and  cattle,  on  account  of  the  damage  they 
do  to  trees  and  hedges. 

Goats  are  accordingly  only  met  with  to  any  extent  in  moun- 
tainous regions  and  open  tracts  of  moorland.  This  accounts  for 
the  large  number  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  countries 
like  Norway,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  though  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  they  are  most  numerous  in  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  Isles  where,  if  the  figures  given  may  be  relied  upon, 
there  exists  very  nearly  one  goat  to  every  head  of  population. 

The  above  objection  against  goat-keeping  has  only  reference, 
however,  to  their  maintenance  in  herds,  and  does  not  equally 
apply  in  cases  of  two  or  three,  for  when  this  number  is  kept 
they  can  easily  be  tethered,  and  are  thus  prevented  from  doing 
injury  to  surrounding  fences.  There  are  many  acres,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  miles,  of  grass  by  the  roadsides  in  England,  which 
at  present  is  made  no  use  of,  and  might  be  turned  to  good 
account  for  pasturing  goats  belonging  to  cottagers  living  close 
by.  It  is  in  fact  in  a private  way  chiefly  that  I have  advocated 
goat-culture  in  this  country,  and  although  goat-farming  as  a 
business  may  be  made  a profitable  undertaking  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  will  be  shown  in  a subsequent  chapter,  it  is 
mainly  for  family  use  as  a source  of  pure  home-supplied  milk 
that  the  animal  is  specially  adapted. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  GOAT. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  among  naturalists,  that  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  domestic  goat  are  all  descended  from  the  Paseng, 
or  Capra  JEgagrus,  a species  common  all  through  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  extending  even  into  Scinde.  The  fossil  remains  of 
some  species  of  goat  which  have  been  found  in  the  newer 
Pliocene  deposits  ; as  for  instance,  at  Walton  in  Essex,  seem  to 
corroborate  this  opinion.  ‘ ‘ The  jaw  and  teeth,”  writes  Professor 
Owen,  to  whom  the  fossil  remains  were  entrusted,  “ agreed  in 
she  and  configuration  with  the  same  parts  in  the  common  goat, 
and  also  in  the  sheep ; and  the  highly  interesting  question  which 
of  these  had  existed  contemporaneously  with  the  mammoth  and 
the  rhinoceros,  was  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  cranial 
fragment.  In  its  shape  and  size,  and  especially  in  the  character 
of  the  cores  of  the  horns,  which  were  two  inches  in  length, 
subcompressed,  pointed,  and  directed  upwards,  with  a slight 
bend  outwards  and  backwards,  it  closely  agreed  with  the  com- 
mon goat  ( Capra  Hircus),  and  with  the  short-horned  female  of 
the  wild  goat  ( Capra  s. Egagrus ).  In  the  sheep,  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  horn  is  across  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  head ; 
in  the  goat  it  runs  almost  parallel  with  it — -a  character  well 
shown  in  the  present  fossil.  Whether  the  Capra  Egagrus,  or  the 
Capra  Ibex,  should  be  regarded  as  the  stock  of  the  domesticated 
goat  of  Europe,  has  long  been  a question  among  naturalists ; 
the  weighty  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  character 
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of  the  wild  species,  which  was  contemporary  with  the  Bos 
primigenius,  and  Bos  longifrons  in  England,  is  shown  by  the 
present  fossil  to  he  in  favour  of  Capra  JEgagrus."  * That  the 
Capra  JEgagrus  of  the  mountains  of  Asia  occasionally  crossed 
with  some  allied  species,  as  with  the  C.  Falconeri  of  India,  is 
not  improbable,  and  the  idea  is  held  by  M.  Brandt  and  other 
authorities. 

The  goat  appears  to  have  been  domesticated  from  very  early 
days,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  remains  which  have  been  found ; 
though  these  are  generally  in  a very  fragmentary  condition.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Piitiineyer,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
lake-dwellings  in  Switzerland  seem  to  have  used  the  goat  more 
frequently  than  the  sheep;  the  goat  of  these  ancient  lakemen, 
which  apparently  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  race  now 
common  in  Switzerland,  was  probably  brought  thither  by  some 
people  migrating  northwards  from  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
The  late  Professor  Eolleston,  who  had  opportunities  for  examin- 
ing the  very  rich  collections  of  animal  bones  from  various  lake- 
dwellings,  found  that  “the  goat  is  richly  and  unambiguously 
represented  in  the  stone-age  lake-dwellings,  and  more  abundantly 
indeed  than  the  sheep  in  the  early  stone-age  lake-dwellings  of 
Moosseedorf.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  lost  this  numerical 
preponderance  towards  the  end  of  the  stone-period,  and  to  have 
become  comparatively  scarce  in  the  bronze  age.  M.  Kinberg, 
Stockholm  ‘ Internat.  Congres  Anth.’  p.  831,  tells  us  of  Sweden 
that  “ La  Chevre  ( Capra  hircus)  parait  avoir  ete  primitivement 
plus  rare  que  le  mouton.  Elle  est  rare  du  moius  dans  les 
sepultures  de  Vdge  de  la  pierre  de  la  Vestergotlande.”  These  facts 
are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  suspicions  hinted  at  in  the  text, 
and  with  the  view  that  our  domestic  animals,  though  coming  in 
the  ultimate  resort  from  the  East,  did  not  reach  the  regions 
north  of  the  Alps  directly  from  the  East,  but  only  by  passing 


* Owen’s  ‘Brit.  Foss.  Mam.’  &c.,  p.  490. 
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northwards  from  the  Greek  and  Italian  peninsulas.  For  the 
goat,  as  has  been  repeatedly  observed  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
(‘  Hist.  An.’  ix.  4)  down  to  the  present,  bears  cold  less  well  than 
the  sheep,  whilst  every  traveller  in  sunburnt  barren  countries 
may  observe  with  gratitude  and  wonder  what  copious  supplies 
of  milk  are  obtained  from  it,  often  off  but  limited  areas  in  these 
surroundings,  and  from  hut  shrubs  and  weeds. 

The  goat  possesses  certain  advantages  over  the  sheep  as  a 
domestic  animal  in  “ a barren  and  dry  land  where  no  water  is,” 
but  in  a palustrine  or  lacustrine  district  it  possesses  none.  And 
I submit,  therefore,  that  the  abundance  of  it  in  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings  can  he  reasonably  explained  by  supposing  that  it 
was  carried  thither  by  a people  or  tribe  migrating  northwards 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries.  (Appendix,  p.  740-1,  Note. 

‘ British  Barrows,’  Green  well  and  Bolleston.) 

The  wild  goat  of  the  East  was  doubtless  in  very  early  ages 
domesticated  and  made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man ; and 
in  course  of  time,  as  the  inhabitants  migrated  westerly,  taking 
their  live-stock  with  them,  the  goat  was  introduced  into  Europe 
and  other  countries.  In  the  East,  however,  was  its  original 
home ; and  especially  in  many  districts  of  Persia,  where  it  is  now 
found  in  a great  range  of  climate ; it  is  in  Persia,  therefore,  that 
we  ought  perhaps  to  have  the  earliest  records  of  the  goat,  hut 
unfortunately  nothing  historically  is  known  of  the  early  periods 
of  Persia,  and  it  was  not  till  the  wars  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors  that  the  Greeks  formed  any  real  conception  of  the 
position  and  character  of  the  land  from  which  their  ancient  and 
formidable  enemies  took  their  name.  The  goat  is  at  present 
preferred  to  the  sheep  in  Persia,  and  this  predilection  has 
existed  for  a long  time,  for  the  Greeks,  as  Herodotus,  when  he 
enumerates  the  various  flocks  and  herds  of  Cambyses,  the 
father  of  Cyrus,  appears  to  assign  the  chief  place  to  the  goats 
(I.  126),  and  the  Persians,  Cyrus  himself  included,  are  repre- 
sented as  goat-herds  (abroXot,  Aipoloi).  The  word  jgdsang  is 
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the  name  of  the  male  of  the  wild  goat,  and  signifies  in  Persian, 
“the  rock -footed,”  the  female  is  called  Boz,  or  Boz-pdsang , 
though  the  term  Boz  is  also  applied  to  both  sexes  of  the  common 
domestic  goat.  (‘  Zoology  of  Persia,’  Blandford,  p.  90.) 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Accadians,  or  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  high  lands  of  Elam,  from  very  early  periods  domesticated 
the  common  goat,  and  that  the  wild  kind  existed  on  the  moun- 
tains of  them  own  lands  and  those  adjacent.  The  names  given 
to  animals  often  throw  light  on  the  countries  originally  inhabited 
by  them  ; the  Accadians  frequently  adopted  this  kind  of  nomen- 
clature ; thus,  one  of  the  names  of  a “ wolf  ” in  the  Accadian 
language  denotes  “ high,”  implying  that  the  wolf  descended 
into  the  low  lands  from  the  hills  of  Armenia ; the  “ horse  ” is 
“the  beast  of  burden  from  the  East,”  pointing  to  Armenia  as  its 
early  home.  There  are  two  or  three  words  for  a goat  in  the 
same  language,  one  of  which  appears  to  denote  the  animal 
“ with  elevated  horns,”  which  is  well  suited  to  the  goat,  as  its 
figure  is  shown  on  the  monuments  from  Assyria. 

One  of  the  Sanskrit  names  for  the  he-goat  is  aja,  that  of  the 
she-goat  is  ajci,  with  the  final  vowel  long.  This  word  has  con- 
siderable interest ; it  comes  from  the  root  aj,  “ to  go,”  “ to 
drive,”  “to  lead;”  its  meaning  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  ayoi, 
and  the  Latin  ago.  In  the  most  ancient  form  of-  Sanskrit,  that 
of  the  Vedas,  the  epithet  aja  is  given  to  certain  deities,  as  to 
Indra,  Pudra,  Agni,  and  the  Sun,  &c. ; in  later  works,  to  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Kama;  it  denotes  “the  leader  of  the  flock,” 
a “he-goat,”  or  “ram,”  and  from  the  numerous  compounds  of 
aja  which  occur  in  Indian  writings,  goats  must  have  been  well 
known.  In  Indian  mythology  the  goat  forms  a conspicuous 
figure.  Vow  it  represents  the  sun  veiled  by  clouds  of  grotesque 
and  demoniacal  form;  now  the  grey-white  and  golden  sky  of 
the  morning ; or  the  golden  and  grey-white  sky  of  evening,  and 
now  the  moon.*'  In  the  ‘ Khordah  Avesta’  (“little  Avesta” 

* Gubernatis,  ‘ Zoological  Mythology,’  i.  p.  401. 
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or  “texts”)  of  the  old  Iranians,  we  find  Veretraghna  (Indras) 
“with  the  body  of  a warrior  he-goat,  handsome,  and  with 
sharpened  horns.”  * 

That  much,  if  not  most  of  the  tales  of  European  mythology, 
originated  in  the  East,  is  a well-ascertained  fact 3 the  Aryan 
migrations  westerly  spread  their  ideas,  and  though  the  fables 
vary  considerably  in  some  of  their  details,  yet  it  is  clear  fiom 
whence  the  earliest  forms  were  borrowed. 

The  goat  was  known  to,  and  held  in  high  estimation  by,  the 
ancient  Jews  of  Palestine,  tvlio  used  several  Hebrew  words  to 
describe  this  animal  at  various  ages ; thus  ez,  from  dzaz,  “ to 
become  strong,”  generally  signifies  a “ slie-goat  3 ” gedi,  “ a kid  ” 
from  one  to  nearly  three  years  old  3 a kid  just  yeaned  was  called 
gdddh,  i.e.  “ cast  out  ” of  the  body.  ' Attud  is  a “ he-goat,” 
from  a root  meaning  “ to  make  ready,”  “ prepare,”  from  the  idea 
of  the  goat  taking  the  lead  of  the  flock.  Compare  what  was 
said  above  of  the  Sanskrit  aja;  and  see  Jer.  1.  8,  “Remove  out 
of  the  midst  of  Babylon  ....  and  be  as  the  he-goats  before 
the  flocks."  The  names  Tsapliir  and  Sd’ir  mean  “hairy,”  hence 
used  of  a goat,  especially  of  a he-goat.  One  other  word  occurs 
here  and  there,  namely  Tayisli,  from  a root  signifying  “ to  push 
with  the  horns  : ” this  Hebrew  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern 
Arabic  tags,  the  ordinary  name  of  the  he-goat.  Erom  the 
strength  and  boldness  of  the  he-goat  the  Hebrews  sometimes 
spoke  of  this  animal  figuratively  to  denote  a “ prince  ” or 
“chief” — “Mine  anger  was  kindled  against  the  shepherds,  and 
I punished  the  he-goats”  (Zech.  x.  3 3 comp,  also  Isa.  xiv.  9). 
A traveller  writes  : “ The  stately  march  of  the  he-goat  before  the 
herd,  and  his  haughty  bearing,  as  well  as  the  dauntless  stare 
with  which  he  scrutinizes  a stranger,  are  well  known  by  all 
familiar  with  the  East  3 and  the  he-goat  is  still  commonly 
applied  by  the  Arabs  as  a simile  for  dignity  of  manner  and 
bearing.”  The  Jews  sacrificed  goats  as  offerings  to  Jehovah  3 
* A vesta,  Spiegel  and  Bleeclc,  1 Kkordali-Avesta,’  p.  106. 
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their  milk  was  an  important  item  of  food ; goat’s-hair  was  used 
for  weaving  into  cloth ; the  inflated  skins  for  bottles  and  swim- 
ming-bladders. The  flesh  of  the  kid  was  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  it  was  much  more  frequently  used  as  food  than  that  of  the 
lamb,  large  numbers  of  which  were  reared  for  the  sake  of  the 
wool ; calves  were  generally  regarded  as  too  expensive  a luxury, 
except  on  some  festive  occasion.  Hence  one  can  see  the  full 
force  of  the  prodigal’s  complaint  in  Christ’s  parable — “ Thou 
never  gavest  me  (even)  a kid,  that  I might  make  merry  with  my 
friends,  hut  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  ....  thou  hast 
killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf”  (Luke  xv.  29,  30). 

The  goat  of  Palestine  ( Capra  Mambrica,  Linn.)  is  a well- 
marked  variety  of  the  common  Hircus  AEgagrus ; it  has  thick 
pendent  ears,  often  a foot  long.  The  prophet  Amos  probably 
alludes  to  this  long-eared  goat  when  he  speaks  of  a shepherd 
“ taking  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs  or  a piece  of  an 
ear.”  The  Syrian  goat,  which  is  larger  than  our  English  goat, 
has  long  black  hair  and  thick  recurved  horns.  It  should  he 
mentioned  that  in  the  Horth  of  Palestine  the  variety  known 
as  the  Mohair  goat  ( Capra  Angorensis,  Linn.),  which  has  long 
silky  hair,  is  occasionally  bred. 

The  wild  goat  of  the  rocks  and  hills  of  Palestine,  and  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Biblical 
records.  The  Hebrew  word  is  yd’ el,  from  a root  meaning  “ to 
climb,”  and  well  describes  the  Ibex  ( Capra  ibex),  the  Beden,  or 
Jaela,  a relative  of  the  Swiss  steinbock,  now  pretty  common  in 
Arabia  Petrea,  and  not  very  rare  in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Engedi  (“  Fountain  of  the  Kid  ),  near 
the  Dead  Sea*  The  wild  Capra  sEgagras  has  not,  I believe, 
been  noticed  in  Palestine. 

The  Assyrians  made  use  of  the  goat  for  the  same  persons  as 
their  Semitic  relatives,  the  Hebrews  : figures  of  the  domestic  goat 

* See  a coloured  drawing  of  tlio  Capra  Bcdcn  in  Tristram  s ‘ Fauna 
and  Flora  of  Palestine,’  Plate  II. 
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occur  on  the  monuments  ; it  has  high  horns  either  curving 
backwards,  or  nearly  erect  j in  the  former  they  divaricate,  in 
the  latter  they  are  nearly  parallel.  The  cuneiform  names  of 
the  lie-goat,  a-tu-du  and  tsap-pa-ru , answer  to  the  Hebrew  ’attud 
and  the  Chaldean  tsaphir  already  mentioned,  and  has  the  same 
meaning  of  a he-goat.  The  skins  were  employed  for  various 
purposes ; among  others  as  swimming-bladders  or  buoys ; after 
removing  the  head  and  legs  the  skin  was  prepared,  perhaps 
steeped  in  tannin,  and  filled  with  air.  There  may  be  seen  on 
the  monuments,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  representations  of 
Assyrian  fishermen,  sitting  in  the  water,  riding  cross-legged  on 
these  inflated  skins ; and  on  the  bas-reliefs  which  show  Assur- 
natsir-pal’s  campaigns  fire.  n.c.  884),  figures  of  fugitives  swim- 
ming to  the  fortress  are  seen,  each  one  using  an  inflated  goat- 
skin as  a buoy.  The  Assyrians  frequently  make  mention  of 
wild-goats  ya-e-li  (comp,  the  Hebrew),  probably  denoting 
thereby  the  Asiatic  Ibex,  noticed  above,  which  is  found  in  the 
hilly  parts  of  Assyria  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  Capra 
JEgagrus  also  occurs  wild,  and  doubtless  was  known  to  and 
hunted  by  the  Assyrian  kings  and  nobles. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  seem  to  have  possessed  large  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep  from  very  early  times  ; for  if  Manetho,  in  the 
dynasties  of  Egyptian  monarchs  as  quoted  by  Africanus  and 
Eusebius,  be  correct,  the  goat  was  well  known  during  the  second 
dynasty  ; it  was  the  second  king  of  this  dynasty,  who  is  said  to 
have  introduced  and  instituted  the  worship  of  animals  which  at 
a later  period  of  Egyptian  history  so  extensively  prevailed. 
This  monarch’s  name  was  Kakau,  or  Khaiechos ; he  reigned 
thirty-nine  years;  by  him  the  bulls  Apis  in  Memphis  and 
Mnevis  in  Heliopolis,  and  the  goat  of  Mendes  were  appointed  to 
be  gods.  If  we  date  the  beginning  of  the  first  dynasty  in  the 
time  of  Menes,  the  first  monarch  of  the  country,  at  about  B.c. 
3000,  or  according  to  Brugsch  at  4400  b.c.,  and  deduct  from 
the  Erst  number  263  years  as  the  total  number  of  years 
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required  for  the  eight  kings  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  thirty - 
eight  years  for  the  reign  of  Butau  (or  Boethos  of  the  Greeks), 
the  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  we  find  that  king  Kakau 
would  come  to  the  throne  about  b.c.  2700.  He  it  was  who 
some  time  during  his  life  instituted  animal  worship,  the  goat 
Baentattu  being  venerated  at  Mendes.  Hence,  if  Manetho  is 
to  be  trusted,  goats  were  known  to  and  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  from  so  remote  a period  as  nearly  2700 
years  b.c.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (ii.  46)  that  the  goat 
was  sacred  in  the  Mendesian  nome,  or  canton,  where  great 
honours  were  paid  to  it,  especially  to  the  male ; hut  the  goat 
was  not  universally  held  sacred  in  Egypt ; for  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  it  was  sacrificed.  When  a he-goat 
died  the  whole  Mendesian  nome  went  into  mourning.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  and  Diodorus  this  animal  was  held  sacred  in  some 
parts  of  Egypt,  as  the  emblem  of  the  generative  principle.  The 
flocks  of  goats  kept  by  the  richer  class  of  the  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  been  often  very  considerable ; in  a tomb  near  the 
Pyramids  of  El-Gezeh,  in  the  time  of  Khaf-ra  (Ceplirenes)  of 
the  fourth  dynasty,  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  chief  occupant 
are  represented  thus  : 834  oxen,  220  cows  with  their  calves, 
2234  goats,  760  asses  with  their  colts,  and  974  sheep,  showing, 
as  in  the  case  of  Job,  what  large  properties  of  this  kind  were 
sometimes  owned  in  ancient  times.  The  goat  was  known  to 
the  Egyptians  by  the  names  of  anlch  or  anlcliu,  Icalca,  “ he-goat,” 
and  tel) ; Tcaari  seems  to  denote  flocks  collectively.  Besides  the 
ordinary  uses,  goats  were  employed  by  the  old  Egyptians  for 
the  purpose  of  treading  in  the  newly-sown  corn  to  protect  it 
from  the  various  finches  and  other  birds  which  would  otherwise 
devour  it. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Eornans  paid  great  attention  to  the 
rearing  of  goats.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  classical  authors 
will  remember  how  frequently  these  useful  animals  are  mentioned, 
especially  in  the  Greek  and  Pastoral  poems. 
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The  ordinary  Greek  word  for  a “ she-goat  ” is  aix  of  the 
feminine  gender  ; hut  Homer  in  ‘ Odys.’  xiv.  10G,  has  the  word 
in  the  masculine  gender.  Homer  mentions  goats  as  being  used 
in  sacrifices,  as  affording  nourishing  food  and  milk,  as  being 
scattered  in  broad  flocks  over  pastures ; the  skins  of  sheep  and 
goats  were  used  as  coverings  for  a bed.  In  the  ‘ Odyssey  ’ Homer 
represents  Antinous  and  the  suitors  watching  over  the  cooking 
of  the  black  puddings  of  goats,  just  before  Ulysses  and  Irus, 
the  beggar  of  Ithacus,  had  a fight.  “ These  bellies  of  she- 
goats  are  being  cooked  on  the  fire  ; having  filled  them  with  fat 
and  blood,  we  lay  them  aside  for  supper  ” (xviii.  45).  The 
expression  “ bleating  goats  ” is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
Homer. 

The  word  tragos  denotes  a “ he-goat ; ” the  derivation  of  the 
name  is  referred  to  tragein  or  trogein,  “ to  gnaw,”  in  allusion  to 
the  habits  of  these  animals.  The  tragodia  of  the  Athenians 
(Tragedy),  (literally  “goat-song”),  received  its  name  either 
because  a goat  was  the  prize  for  the  play,  or  because  this  animal 
was  sacrificed  during  its  performance,  or  because  in  the  oldest 
Tragedies  the  actors  were  clad  in  goat-skins.  A male  kid  not 
more  than  three  or  four  months  old  was  called  eriplios,  while  a 
young  goat  of  the  first  year  was  called  Chimaira,  or  Chimaros 
by  the  Dorians.  The  derivation  is  from  Cheinia,  “ winter,”  i.  e. 
one  winter  old  ; it  occurs  in  Icelandic  gymbr,  “ a ewe-lamb  of 
a year  old,”  whence  the  provincial  English  gimmer,  which  in 
the  North  is  the  name  of  “ a female  sheep  from  the  first  to  the 
second  shearing.”  Homer  uses  the  word  Chimaera  of  some  fire- 
spouting monster,  having  the  head  of  a lion,  the  tail  of  a serpent, 
and  the  body  of  a goat  (‘  II.’  vi.  181).  Hesiod  (‘Theog.’  319) 
gives  the  creature  three  heads,  that  of  a lion,  goat,  and  serpent. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  to  give  names  to  their 
goats;  thus,  in  Theocritus  (‘Id.’  v.  103)  Lacon  the  goatherd 
addresses  two  of  his  herd  which  were  browsing  on  the  oak  : 
“ Ee  off,  won’t  you,  from  the  oak,  you  Conarus  and  you 
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Cyneetha  1 Feed  eastward  as  Phalarus  does.”  Conarus  and 
Fhalarus  are  the  names  of  two  he-goats ; Cynsetha  is  a female. 
The  fifth  idyl  of  Theocritus  gives  us  interesting  information 
connected  with  goats  and  goatherds  ; to  it  I must  refer  the 
reader.  The  Latin  writers  on  agriculture  (“  Scriptores  Rei 
Rusticse”),  as  Yarro,  Columella,  and  others,  have  discoursed  on 
goats,  their  management,  their  diseases,  and  the  various  breeds. 
From  what  they  have  written  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
divided  their  goats  into  two  classes.  I.  Those  which  had  fine 
hair,  and  sawn-off  horns.  II.  Those  with  shaggy  hair,  whose 
horns  were  allowed  to  grow.  A good  he-goat,  according  to 
Columella,  should  have  the  following  qualities  : — It  should  show 
under  the  lower  jaw  two  small  warts  ( verniculce ) hanging  from 
the  neck,  and  should  have  a large  body,  thick  legs,  a full  and 
short  neck,  flaccid  and  very  long  shiny  hair.*  The  Romans  used 
either  to  shear  f or  pluck  the  hair  from  the  goats ; as  they  did 
also  with  their  sheep ; the  Latin  term  vellus,  “ a fleece,”  is 
derived  from  vello,  “ I pluck,”  referring  to  this  custom. 

There  was  a very  prevalent  belief  amongst  these  people,  that 
goats  were  never  altogether  free  from  fever,  or  from  a liability  to 
take  it ; and  so  Yarro  in  his  instructions  about  purchasing  goats 

* It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  Boman  writers,  as  Yarro  and  Columella 
(practical  agriculturists  of  their  day),  Pliny  and  others,  lay  stress  on  the 
importance  of  goats  having  these  abnormal  jaw  appendages,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  supposed  to  indicate  excellence  of  breed  and  a prolific 
nature  ; whereas  by  Sanskrit  writers  these  appendages  were  properly  re- 
garded as  of  no  importance  whatever.  In  the  llitopadesa  (Introduction, 
1.  26)  a man  destitute  of  virtue  is  “like  the  throat-nipple  of  the  he-goat, 
— his  birth  is  useless;”  the  Ajagala-stana,  i.  c.  “goat  throat-nipple,  is 
an  emblem  of  any  useless  person  or  thing.  I do  not  know  whether  these 
appendages  are  frequent  on  our  domestic  animals  or  not  ; I have  myself 
occasionally  observed  them  ; but  whether  they  have  any  significance  or 
not  in  the  animal,  or  how  they  are  to  be  accounted  for,  I know  not.  It 
is  certainly  curious  that  pigs  as  well  us  goats  should  have  occasionally 
similar  abnormal  appendages. 

f From  Lucian  (‘  Piscator,’  46)  it  appears  that  the  same  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks.  Tragokouricc  machaira  was  an  instrument  for  shearing 
he-goats. 
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says,  “ No  sane  person  warrants  his  she-goats  as  sound  ” (“  capras 
sanas  sanus  nemo  promittit,”  ii.  iii.  5),  “ for  they  are  never  free 
from  fever,”  so  when  you  go  to  buy,  you  must  make  your 
bargain  in  a few  such  words  as — “ About  these  she-goats,  are 
they  in  good  healtli  to-day  1 Can  they  drink  1 Can  you  say 
they  are  well  at  present!  Can  you  warrant  them  thus  far!  ” 

Aristotle  does  not  supply  us  with  much  information  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  goat.  From  him,  however,  we  learn 
that  people,  the  iris  of  whose  eye  is  in  colour  like  that  of  the 
goat,  are  said  to  be  well  disposed,  and  have  acute  sight ; that 
the  male  goat,  as  in  sheep  and  swine,  and  man,  has  more  teeth 
than  the  female ; and  further,  that  he  has  been  known  to  give 
milk,  as  for  instance  in  Lemnos,  where  it  gave  enough  milk  to 
make  cakes  of  cheese. 

In  Sicily  and  some  other  countries  goats’  milk  and  ewes 
milk  are  mixed  together,  and  it  readily  forms  a curd.  Goats, 
like  oxen,  sheep,  and  dogs,  and  all  quadrupeds  which  produce 
their  young  alive,  occasionally  dream ; dogs  show  this  by  bark- 
ing in  their  sleep ; goats,  like  sheep,  have  ticks  ^pdrioree),  but 
not  lice  (< pdt'tptc ) ; their  period  of  gestation,  like  sheep,  is  five 
months ; in  warm  weather  and  with  abundant  food  the  goat 
may  have  young  twice  a year ; it  will  live  eight  years.  In  the 
case  of  sheep,  the  shepherd  selects  and  educates  a ram  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  flock.  The  ram  after  training,  when  called 
up,  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  flock,  but  with  the  goats 
no  leader  is  constituted  ; the  she-goat  brings  two,  three,  or  even 
four  young  ones  at  a birth ; goats  though  stronger  in  body  are 
less  healthy  than  sheep.  Such  are  some  of  the  statements  of 
Aristotle  with  respect  to  the  domestic  goat ; some  are  correct, 
others  fanciful  and  erroneous. 

Pausanias  (vii.  26)  tells  us  of  a curious  use  to  which  a number 
of  goats  were,  on  one  occasion,  put.  The  Sicyonians  collected 
an  army  to  invade  the  country  of  their  neighbours,  the  /Fgeiratce 
(the  Hyperesians  of  Homer) ; but  these  latter  people,  not 
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considering  themselves  a match  for  the  Sicyonians,  adopted  the 
following  stratagem : — They  collected  together  all  the  goats  in 
their  land,  fastened  torches  on  their  horns,  and  at  night-time 
set  fire  to  them.  The  Sicyonians,  imagining  that  these  lights 
proceeded  from  the  auxiliaries  of  the  iEgeiratse,  led  their  army 
home.  It  was  from  this  circumstance  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Hyperetia  was  changed  to  iEgeira,  so  called  from  aiges,  the 
Greek  for  goats.  In  the  place  where  the  most  beautiful  goat, 
the  leader  of  the  rest,  lay  down,  the  people  built  a temple  to 
Artemis  Agrotera,  “ the  huntress,”  for  they  considered  that  the 
stratagem  'which  saved  them  was  effectual  by  the  aid  of  Artemis. 
During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  or  pestilence,  a goat  was 
sometimes  sacrificed  to  the  rising  sun.  The  people  of  Cleonse, 
an  ancient  town  of  Argolis,  did  this,  and  when  they  were  freed 
from  the  plague,  they  sent  a brazen  figure  of  a goat  to  Apollo 
(x.  11).  Aelian  quotes  Orthogoras— a geographer,  whose  date 
is  unknown,  and  who  wrote  a work  on  India — as  stating  that 
the  people  of  Coytha  used  to  give  their  goats  dried  fish  to  eat 
(‘  Hat.  An.’  xvi.  35). 

With  this  we  may  compare  what  is  said  of  the  sheep  of 
Tartary,  that  they  “ eat  bones  like  a dog ; ” also  what  Strabo 
has  recorded  of  the  Icthyophagi  of  India,  who  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  food  and  water,  feed  themselves  and  their  cattle 
with  fish  • so  that  the  flesh  of  these  animals  has  a fishy  flavour. 
Pliny  has  a chapter  on  goats,  from  which  I must  quote  only  a 
few  words.  He  mentions  the  two  small  pendent  folds  or  flaps 
( lacinice ) under  the  neck — already  alluded  to  above,  and  which 
Yarro  called  warts  ( Verruculoe ) — as  a mark  of  the  most  valuable 
females  ; goats  breathe  through  the  ears  and  not  through  the 
nose;  he  quotes  Archelaus  as  his  authority.  An  equally 
absurd  idea  held  by  some  of  the  ancients  was  that  the  animal 
breathed  through  the  horns.  At  sunset,  as  is  said,  she-goats  in 
the  pastures  never  look  at  each  other,  but  lie  back  to  back ; at 
other  times  of  the  day  they  lie  facing  each  other.  The  beard 
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is  called  aruncus,  from  the  Greek  ijpvyyog.  If  one  of  the  flock 
is  dragged  by  the  heard,  the  rest  look  on  in  stupid  astonishment. 

In  yEsop’s  fables,  the  goat  is  generally  represented  as  being 
not  over  clever,  as  in  that  one  of  the  fox  that  had  fallen  into 
a well,  and  the  Goat  by  whose  assistance  Reynard  had  got  out. 
The  Fox  remarked  to  the  Goat  whom  he  left  in  the  well,  “ If 
you  had  half  as  much  brains  as  you  have  beard,  you  would 
have  looked  before  you  leaped.”  Against  this  I will  give  what 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  Mutianus,  relates  as 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  goat,  and  with  this  little  story  I will 
conclude : — 

“Two  goats  coming  from  opposite  directions  met  on  a very 
narrow  bridge,  which  would  not  admit  of  either  of  them  turning 
round,  and  in  consequence  of  its  great  length,  they  could  not 
safely  go  backwards,  there  being  no  sure  footing  on  account  of 
its  narrowness,  while  at  the  same  time  an  impetuous  torrent 
was  rushing  rapidly  beneath ; accordingly  one  of  the  animals 
lay  down  flat,  and  the  other  walked  over  it.” 
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VARIETIES  OF  MILCH  GOATS. 

There  is,  probably,  no  animal  (the  dog  excepted)  that  has  a 
greater  range  of  variety 'than  the  goat,  which  is  met  with  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  and  appears  as  much  at  home  in  the 
cold  regions  of  Norway  and  Sweden  as  in  the  hot  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  These  varieties  differ  in  the  length,  colour, 
and  texture  of  the  coat,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  ears,  the 
contour  of  the  face,  and  the  configuration  of  the  horns ; some 
having  a strong  resemblance  to  the  /Egagrus  or  wild  goat,  whilst 
others  partake  more  of  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
sheep.  A French  writer,  on  the  authority  of  an  ‘ Encyclopaedia 
of  Natural  History,’  classifies  the  varieties  into  four  distinct 
groups.  1.  Goats  with  short  prick  ears,  as  the  common  goat, 
the  hornless  goat,  and  the  dwarf  goat  of  Guinea.  2.  Goats 
with  long,  wide  pendulous  ears,  as  the  Syrian  and  Nubian  or 
Egyptian.  3.  Goats  with  drooping  ears  and  curly  woolly  coat, 
represented  by  the  Angora ; and  lastly,  those  having  semi-pendu- 
lous ears  and  a downy  undergrowth  of  wool,  as  the  Cashmere. 
Another  French  writer,  without  grouping  them  in  this  manner, 
simply  recognizes  four  distinct  breeds,  which  he  describes  as  the 
common  goat,  the  Angora,  the  Cashmere,  and  the  Nubian. 
Neither  of  these  views  appear  to  me  correct.  There  must  be 
either  two  distinct  species  only , or  there  are  considerably  more 
than  four.  The  species  I refer  to  are  the  Cashmere  and  Angora 
representing  the  wool-bearing  breeds,  and  the  other  goats  whose 
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coats  are  composed  chiefly  of  hair.  This  is  the  great  distinction, 
hut  in  the  case  of  the  Angora  at  least,  not  the  only  one,  as  I 
shall  point  out  when  describing  this  animal.  At  the  same  time, 
as  regards  the  nature  of  the  coat,  it  is  a difference  which  is  not 
so  much  one  of  kind  as  of  degree,  since  all  goats  possess  the 
two  coverings,  wool  and  hair.  There  is  a downy  undergrowth, 
and  sometimes  of  considerable  quantity  in  our  own  breeds,  as 
may  be  easily  observed  on  examination  ; it  serves  as  a protection 
against  wet  and  cold,  and  is  present,  I believe,  to  some  extent 
in  all  quadrupeds,  thus  corresponding  to  the  down  between  the 
feathers  of  birds. 

Most  writers  on  the  goat  seem  to  recognize  a common  species 
which  with  certain  variations  is  dispersed  all  over  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  countries — of  Europe  at  least — 
the  same  type  of  goat  prevails,  though  showing  many  modifi- 
cations. These  modifications,  however,  are  in  some  instances 
so  very  decided,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
characteristics  by  which  the  term  “ common  ” is  to  be  recog- 
nized ; in  other  words,  to  know  where  to  draw  the  lino  between 
what  is  “common”  and  what  is  not.  One  writer,  as  I have 
already  shown,  takes  the  ears  as  the  point  of  distinction,  repre- 
senting the  common  goat  as  having  erect  ears,  whilst  the  other 
varieties  (with  the  exception  of  those  he  places  in  the  same 
group)  have  ears  wholly  or  partially  pendulous.  In  doing  this, 
however,  he  omits  to  take  into  consideration  two  European 
breeds,  the  Maltese  and  Pyrenees,  the  ears  of  which  are  de- 
cidedly pendulous,  although  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  includes 
them  amongst  the  common  kinds,  seeing  that  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  any  other  group.  The  ears  are  undoubtedly  a 
peculiarly  distinctive  feature  of  some  breeds,  and  when  lopped 
or  pendulous,*  generally  betoken  Eastern  origin.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  shared,  as  I have  just  shown,  by  some  European 

* Sir  Samuel  Wilson  thinks  that  the  pendulous  ear  shows  long 
domestication. 
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varieties,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  importations  from  the  East. 
The  generality  of  goats  met  with  in  Europe,  however,  especially 
in  the  northern  countries,  are  of  the  prick-eared  type ; but 
neither  by  these  organs  or  by  the  horns  or  length  of  coat  is  it 
possible  in  my  opinion  to  defino  a common  goat.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  possesses  a breed  differ- 
ing more  or  less  from  that  of  its  neighbour,  and  where  the 
breeding  of  a certain  kind  has  been  particularly  confined  to  one 
locality,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  varieties,  the  difference  is 
plainly  observable.  On  the  other  hand,  where  specimens  are 
constantly  being  brought  from  abroad,  the  foreign  blood  becomes 
soon  intermixed  with  the  native,  and  all  sorts  of  crosses  are 
apparent,  so  that  the  original  race  becomes  almost  extinguished. 
Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  where  goats  are  brought  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  greatest  variety  prevails,  and  any  one  versed 
in  the  different  breeds  may  discern  amongst  the  generality  of 
goats  in  England  some  characteristics  of  every  known  kind. 
This  is  far  less  the  case  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Wales,  where  the  goats  are  all  of  one  type. 

As  regards  hornless  goats,  which  the  author  I first  referred 
to  places  amongst  the  prick-eared  varieties,  it  is  a question 
whether  there  exists  a breed  without  horns,  which  may  be 
relied  on  to  reproduce  that  peculiarity  without  deviation.  I 
am  inclined  to  share  the  opinion  of  Professor  Simonds,  late 
Principal  of  the  Poyal  Veterinary  College,  that  there  is  no 
hornless  race,  but  that  the  absence  of  the  corneous  appendages 
is  purely  a freak  of  nature  apparent  in  all  breeds  though 
doubtless  in  some  more  than  in  others,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  a people  for  encouraging  and  perpetuating  the  peculiarity. 
At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  by  a careful 
selection,  and  breeding  always  from  polled  goats,  a strain  could 
be  established  which  would  produce,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
hornless  stock.  The  French  writer  referred  to,  although  placing 
it  as  a separate  variety  under  the  classification  described, 
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furnishes  but  little  information  respecting  it.  He  says  : “ The 
goat  without  horns  appears  to  have  a rather  ancient  origin,  for 
the  modifications  which  characterize  it  are  deeply  rooted.  We 
know  in  other  respects  hut  little  concerning  this  pretty  creature, 
whose  most  esteemed  quality  consists  in  the  value  of  its  flesh, 
which  possesses  hut  little  odour,  and  is  very  good  eating,  being 
often  mistaken  for  mutton.”  He  then  concludes  by  saying, 
“ The  hornless  goat  is  of  Spanish  origin.”  How  the  country 
where  hornless  goats  are  most  common  is  Malta,  and  the  close 
proximity  of  that  island  to  Spain  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  Maltese  is  the  kind  here  alluded  to,  especially  as  it  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  work.  If  this  be  so,  however, 
the  grouping  is  certainly  at  fault,  seeing  that  the  Maltese  goat 
has  decidedly  pendulous  ears,  and  cannot  therefore  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  the  prick-eared  varieties. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that,  excepting 
the  division  of  the  species  referred  to,  I am  not  in  favour  of 
grouping  the  breeds  into  sections,  as  adopted  by  French  writers, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I fail  to  see  how  this  can  be  con- 
sistently carried  out.  I shall  therefore  make  no  attempt  at 
classification,  but  content  myself  with  describing  the  varieties 
of  each  country  that  possess  features  of  interest  and  points  of 
distinction. 


British  Varieties. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  on  account  of  the  many 
foreign  specimens  imported  into  this  country,  there  exists 
considerable  diversity  amongst  the  goats  of  Great  Britain ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  certain  points  of  distinction  between 
the  varieties  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  which  may 
readily  be  recognised. 

The  English  Goat : — I have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  points  of  the  original  English  breed  • and  from  the 
descriptions  in  old  works  in  which  goats  are  mentioned,  and 
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a comparison  with  the  features  most  prevalent  at  the  present 
time,  I believe  the  following  description  to  be  correct : — Head 
neat  and  tapering,  with  moderate  beard ; frontal-bone  prom- 
inent, horns  set  far  apart,  rising  slightly  at  first  with  an 
inclination  to  the  rear,  and  then  branching  outward ; ears 
rather  large,  hut  not  actually  erect  nor  yet  pendulous,  hut  more 
approaching  a horizontal  position,  pointing  forwards.  Body 
long  and  square-shaped,  with  the  coat  short,  but  not  so  close 
as  in  the  Nubian  and  some  Indian  varieties.  In  the  male  it 
is  much  longer,  particularly  at  the  neck,  chest,  and  thighs, 
where  it  is  very  thick  and  stiff.  A fine  soft,  woolly  under- 
growth is  nearly  always  observable  between  the  hair.  The 
colour  ranges  from  black  to  white,  hut  is  more  often  light  or 
dark  fawn,  with  a darker  line  along  the  hack,  and  black  on  the 
legs.  The  illustration  given  (on  Plate  VIII.)  represents  an 
English  she-goat  once  in  my  possession,  hut  which  unfortunately 
died  in  the  winter  of  1875.  I regarded  her  as  a^perfect  type  of 
her  kind,  and  the  artist  has  faithfully  depicted  her  in  every  point 
hut  the  head,  which  is  here  rather  too  thick,  and  with  a mouth 
too  coarse.  The  English  goat  is  a good  milker,  her  yield  being 
not  only  plentiful  but  of  excellent  quality.  The  breed  has 
been  very  much  improved  of  late  years  in  the  hands  of  a few 
fanciers  who,  by  a careful  choice  of  stock,  have  produced  a 
strain  that  may  be  relied  on  to  breed  true  to  type. 

The  Irish  Goat: — This  is  of  quite  a different  type  to  the 
English;  the  hair  is  long  and  shaggy,  generally  a reddish 
black  and  white,  or  yellowish  grey  and  white.  The  head, 
instead  of  being  short  and  tapering,  is  long  and  ugly,  the 
muzzle  being  coarse  and  heavy,  with  a considerable  amount 
of  beard  even  in  the  females.  The  horns  are  large  and  pointed, 
situated  close  to  each  other,  and  rising  almost  perpendicularly 
whilst  inclining  to  the  rear.  Those  of  the  male  are  very  large, 
and  attain  sometimes  an  immense  length,  a pair  in  my  possession 
measuring  each  30  inches.  Besides  the  increase  in  size,  they 
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open  out  more  than  those  of  the  female.  The  size  and  shape 
of  the  horns  render  both  male  and  female  formidable  antagonists 
when  pugnaciously  inclined,  which  they  not  unfrequently  are, 
both  to  each  other  and  to  persons  who  are  strangers  to  them,  so 
that  they  are  not  altogether  safe  with  children.  The  Irish  goat  is 
a rather  taller  animal  than  the  English,  but  its  gaunt,  flat-sided 
appearance  renders  it  anything  but  prepossessing.  It  is  never- 
theless a good  milker,  though  the  yield  is  comparatively  poor  in 
quality.  The  udder  is  generally  long  and  narrow,  with  big  teats. 

Large  droves  of  Irish  goats  make  their  appearance  annually 
throughout  most  of  the  market  towns  in  England  and  Scotland, 
the  herdsman,  who  is  always  a thorough  Hibernian,  calling  them 
“Welsh,”  though  for  what  reason  I have  never  been  able  to 
discover,  unless  it  be  on  account  of  their  having  been  landed 
in  Wales  on  their  arrival  from  Ireland.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  false  statement  generally  made  by  these  itinerant 
drovers,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  another 
chapter. 

The  Welsh  Goat  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a very  large 
kind,  and  mostly  white.  At  the  present  day,  however,  such 
is  not  the  case.  In  many  points  it  resembles  the  Irish  goat, 
but  is  smaller  and  more  symmetrically-shaped ; the  head  and 
horns  being  more  graceful,  and  the  body  lighter.  This  breed 
is  not  of  much  value  for  milk ; the  udder  and  teats  are  usually 
small,  and  it  does  not  remain  any  length  of  time  in  profit. 

Scotch  Goats: — There  are  two  varieties  in  Scotland.  The 
Highland  goat,  which  is  met  with  mostly  in  mountainous  parts 
of  the  north,  is  a small,  long-haired  species,  rather  like  the 
W elsh ; but  with  much  larger  horns,  which  grow  back  in  a 
graceful  curve  towards  the  rear  like  those  of  the  Ibex  or 
wild  goat.  The  ears  are  sharply  “ pricked,”  and  there  is  a tuft 
of  hair  over  the  forehead  like  that  in  Highland  cattle.  The 
other  variety  is  more  like  the  English,  being  short-haired  or 
nearly  so ; larger  and  heavier  in  the  body,  and  of  a more 
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domesticated  nature.  There  is  a considerable  number  of  this 
description  on  the  Island  of  Mull,  a large  portion  of  which  are 
white;  they  being  good  milkers  of  rich  milk.  The  most 
prominent  breeder  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time  is  Mr. 
Andrew  Adie,  of  Crossford,  Dunfermline,  who  has  established 
a strain  renowned  alike  for  remarkable  size  and  valuable 
milking  qualities.  One  of  the  largest  he-goats  yet  exhibited, 
“ Captain,”  which  took  first  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Goat 
Show  in  1883,  was  bred  and  shown  by  this  gentleman,  but  is 
since  dead. 


French  Varieties. 

An  inquiry  was  instituted  in  1883  by  the  Society  Rationale 
d’Acclimatation  of  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  goat-keeping  in  France, 
and  various  questions  were  drawn  up  and  sent  to  correspondents 
in  the  different  departments,  having  reference  to  the  varieties 
kept  in  each,  the  methods  of  treatment,  utilization  of  products, 
and  other  matters  of  interest.  The  result  was  embodied  in  a 
report  drawn  up  by  Monsieur  J.  Gautier,  and  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society.  From  the  answers  to  questions  put, 
it  appears  that  there  is  even  greater  variety  among  the  goats  of 
France  than  of  Great  Britain ; but  at  the  same  time  there  exists 
no  particular  French  breed  (though  M.  Gautier  himself  is  of 
a contrary  opinion).  The  characteristics  differ  chiefly  in  those 
departments  bordering  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  goats  of 
these  mountains  being  of  quite  a distinct  type  from  the  rest. 
I shall,  therefore,  coniine  myself  to  a description  of  these 
breeds. 

The  Alpine  Goat:  — This  is  a tall,  lank-looking  animal, 
generally  hornless,  with  a long  neck  and  long  ungainly-looking 
legs  ; it  is  short-haired,  often  of  a fawn  and  white  colour,  and 
has  large  ears  which  hang  forward.  Although  the  build  and 
general  appearance  of  the  animal  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  a 
milker,  its  yield  is  in  reality  very  abundant.  The  udder  is 
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long  and  narrow,  and  very  soft  and  flexible.  This  breed  is 
met  with  chiefly  in  the  Lower  Alps,  and  in  many  respects 
resembles  the  Toggenburgh,  to  be  described  further  on. 

The  Pyrenean  Goat: — Of  quite  a different  appearance  is 
the  Pyrenean  goat,  which  is  long-haired,  with  great  horns 
and  large  pendulous  ears.  It  is  the  tallest,  according  to  my 
own  observation,  of  all  domestic  goats,  some  being  almost  as 
big  as  a small  donkey.  The  first  specimen  of  this  breed 
introduced  into  this  country  was,  I believe,  the  one  exhibited 
by  Miss  Jacomb,  at  the  Dairy  Show  of  1880,  and  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel.  A year  or  so  after  a whole 
drove  was  imported  by  an  enterprising  Bearnais,  who  might  be 
seen  daily  about  the  streets  of  London,  at  the  head  of  his  herd, 
which  he  called  together  by  the  sound  of  a horn  or  Bekmais 
flute.  The  milk  from  these  goats  was  sold,  freshly  drawn  on 
the  spot,  in  little  tin  mugs  at  a charge  of  Id.  each,  though  what 
the  quality  was  like  I cannot  say,  considering  the  animals,  for 
want  of  better  pasturage,  seemed  to  feed  chiefly  on  the  bills 
of  the  advertisement  hoardings.  Shortly  after  this  some  fine 
specimens  were  imported  by  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Dormer,  who 
crossed  them  with  their  own  strain  of  Abyssinian  and  British  ; 
the  result,  as  appeared  at  the  Dairy  Show  in  1884,  far  exceeding 
in  proportions  anything  yet  produced  in  the  way  of  goat- 
breedin". 

O 

The  illustration  (Plate  II.)  represents  one  of  these  imported 
goats  belonging  to  Mr.  Dormer,  which  carried  off  the  Champion 
Prize  at  the  Dairy  Show  two  years  in  succession ; besides 
winning  other  first  prizes  elsewhere.  Whether  the  yield  of 
this  extraordinary  large  variety  is  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and 
the  increased  quantity  of  food  it  necessarily  consumes,  is  a 
question  I am  yet  unable  to  answer.  All  I can  say  is,  that 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  way  has  been  obtained  to  my 
knowledge  at  present,  though  I believe,  by  careful  crossing 
with  some  of  our  best  milking  strains,  a superior  milking 
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breed  may  be  secured.  For  the  benefit  of  those  desirous  of 
importing  some  pure  specimens  of  this  variety,  I append  the 
name  and  address  of  a French  mountaineer  who  breeds  large 
numbers,  viz.  Martin  Cazenave,  Chevrier  a Arbeont,  Canton 
d’Aneure  Arrondissement  d’Argeles,  Hautes  Pyrenees. 

Swiss  Goats. 

Switzerland,  with  its  mountainous  slopes  and  pastures,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  land  par  excellence  for  goats,  and  as  these 
animals  play  an  important  part  in  the  milk  supply  of  the 
country,  it  naturally  follows  that  some  of  the  best  breeds  for 
this  purpose  are  here  to  be  found.  The  Swiss  goats  generally 
surpass  our  British  breeds  in  size,  shape,  and  appearance,  but 
there  is  some  diversity  amongst  them.  Those  most  frequently 
encountered  are  short-haired  with  prick  ears,  long  tapering  horns 
rising  straight  up  at  first  and  then  pointing  to  the  rear.  The 
legs  are  rather  short,  neck  and  body  long,  and  udder  and  teats 
large  and  capacious.  They  are  of  every  colour,  from  white 
through  all  the  shades  of  fawn,  to  red,  brown,  and  black.  This 
is  a description  of  the  generality  of  goats  met  with  throughout 
the  mountains,  but  there  are  two  distinct  varieties,  which  differ 
as  much  from  each  other  as  the  English  goat  does  from  the  Irish  : 
they  are  the  “ Toggenburgh,”  and  the  breed  of  the  Haut  Yalais, 
commonly  known  as  the  “ Schwartzhals  ” (black-necks). 

The  Toggenburgh  Goat. — A very  fine  pair  of  these  goats  were 
recently  imported  into  England  by  Mr.  Paul  Thomas  of  New 
Malden,  one  of  which,  the  female,  was  exhibited  at  the  Dairy 
Show  of  1884,  and  won  first  prize.  A very  good  illustration 
of  this  animal  is  furnished  by  the  engraving  (on  Plate  VII.), 
taken  from  a photograph. 

This  goat  is  fine  in  bone,  with  a long,  thin  neck,  deep,  wedge- 
shaped  body,  and  a large  wide  udder,  which  is  remarkably  soft 
and  pliable — all  essential  qualities  of  a good  milker.  The  ears 
are  thin  and  large,  hanging  out  horizontally.  On  the  neck  will 
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be  noticed  two  tassel-like  appendages,  though  these  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  breed,  being  noticeable  occasionally  amongst 
nearly  every  kind  of  goat.*  The  Toggenburgh  goat  is  generally 
hornless,  and  of  a rather  unusual  colour,  being  a pale  drab,  com- 
monly known,  I believe,  as  “ mouse-colour,”  with  a few  patches 
of  white.  Both  the  imported  specimens  referred  to  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  and  the  kids  born  from  them  are  exactly  similar. 

The  Schwartz/ials. — This  is  a long-haired  and  long-horned 
breed  of  large  size,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Irish  goat  in  general 
appearance.  It  has,  however,  a much  neater  head,  and  is  less 
coarse-looking  than  the  latter.  The  horns  curve  back  like  those 
of  the  chamois,  but  with  a lock  of  hair  protruding  in  front. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  variety  consists  in  its  being  black 
or  dark  brown  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  sometimes  as  far  as 
the  shoulders,  the  other  half  of  the  body  being  quite  white  3 it 
is  to  this  characteristic  that  it  owes  its  name.  Another  un- 
common circumstance  in  connection  with  this  goat  is,  that  it 
almost  invariably  has  but  one  kid  at  a birth,  though  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  milk.  The  quality,  however,  is  comparatively 
poor,  and  not  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  Toggenburgh. 
The  Schwartzhal  has  the  merit  of  being  a remarkably  hardy 
breed,  whilst  the  other  is  more  delicate,  the  former  being  out 
night  and  day  all  the  year  round,  whilst  the  latter  are  housed 
after  dark  except  in  the  height  of  summer. 

A good  milch  goat  in  Switzerland  fetches  from  £2  to  £3. 

The  Maltese  Goat. 

If  a really  hornless  breed  of  goats  exists  it  is  the  Maltese, 
there  being  more  polled  specimens  amongst  this  variety,  I be- 
lieve, than  any  other.  The  greater  proportion  indeed  are  of  the 
hornless  type,  and  white  or  greyish  white  in  colour,  with  brown 
or  black  spots.  It  is  long-haired,  of  rather  large  size,  witli  a 
long  neck  and  head,  the  facial  line  being  nearly  straight.  The 
* See  footnote  on  page  14,  chap.  ii. 
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ears  are  of  considerable  length  and  width,  and  as  pendulous  as 
those  of  a double-lopped  rabbit.  All  the  goats  of  this  breed 
that  I have  kept  myself  or  seen  were  thin  bony  creatures  with  very 
flat  sides,  but  they  were  nevertheless  remarkably  good  milkers. 
The  udder  is  long  instead  of  round,  hanging  down  between  the 
thighs,  and  with  large  teats  like  little  udders  themselves,  which 
when  full  of  milk  nearly  touch  the  ground;  it  is  of  a deep 
orange-red  colour,  with  very  often  large  black  spots  interspersed 
about  it,  the  skin  generally  being  something  of  the  same  tint. 

Malta  is  one  of  the  few  countries  where  attention  has  really 
been  paid  to  goat-breeding  for  milking  purposes.  Here  the  pair- 
ing of  the  sexes  is  carefully  conducted  so  as  to  breed  only  from 
good  milking  stock ; consequently  this  variety  can  be  generally 
relied  on  as  first-rate  milkers.  In  Malta  goats’  milk  is  the  prin- 
cipal milk  consumed,  the  animals  being  driven  night  and  morn- 
ing through  the  streets,  and  milked  before  the  doors  into  the 
different  receptacles  provided  by  the  consumers.  Owing  to  the 
length  and  shape  of  the  udder  these  goats  are  always  milked 
there  from  the  rear  instead  of  at  the  side  as  in  this  country. 

Maltese  goats  are  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  Algeria,  and 
many  are  also  imported  to  India,  where  they  are  held  in  high 
esteem  for  their  milking  qualities.  Indeed,  of  the  many  corre- 
spondents who  have  written  to  me  from  abroad  on  the  subject 
of  goat-keeping,  all  are  unanimous  in  placing  this  variety  fore- 
most amongst  milkers. 

The  Nubian  Goat. 

This  breed,  which  is  found  in  Nubia,  Upper  Egypt,  and 
Abyssinia,  and  also  with  a slight  modification  as  far  south  as 
the  Cape,  differs  very  considerably  from  our  European  varieties. 
Its  chief  peculiarities  consist  in  the  length  of  its  large,  drooping 
ears,  and  the  shape  of  its  head,  which  might  almost  be  described 
as  triangular.  The  facial  outline  is  strongly  convex,  the  fore- 
head being  very  prominent,  whilst  there  is  a considerable 
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depression  at  the  nostrils,  which  lie  in  a kind  of  hollow,  the 
under  jaw  being  slightly  projected  beyond  the  upper.  The 
hair  on  the  forehead  grows  in  thick  close  curls  something  like 
that  of  a shorthorn  hull.  The  ears  are  very  wide,  and  of  such 
extraordinary  length  that  they  hang  considerably  below  the 
jaw,  turning  up  at  the  tips.  The  horns  vary,  sometimes  grow- 
ing almost  flat  upon  the  head,  at  others  pointing  upwards  and 
outwards,  but  always  of  a very  dark  colour  and  showing  a slight 
twist.  The  hair  is  comparatively  short  in  the  male,  but  very 
much  so  in  the  female,  whose  coat  in  summer  is  as  glossy  and 
sleek  as  that  of  a racehorse.  The  colour  is  generally  quite 
black,  hut  sometimes  black  and  dark  Indian  red,  or  dark 
tan,  with  some  few  marks  of  white. 

In  size  it  surpasses  most  other  kinds,  this  being  due  to  the 
extraordinary  length  of  its  legs,  which  with  its  long  neck  and 
other  peculiarities  gives  it  a rather  uncouth  appearance.  Du 
Plessis,  in  his  French  treatise  on  the  goat,  gives  this  breed  a 
most  wonderful  character;  he  says  it  is  the  most  gentle  and 
quiet  of  any,  and  also  remarkably  fertile,  breeding  readily 
twice  a year,  and  generally  having  three  kids  at  a birth.  As 
to  its  milking  qualities,  according  to  this  writer,  they  are  to  be 
equalled  in  no  other  breed,  in  support  of  which  statement  he 
gives  his  experience  with  a pure  Nubian,  which  was  milked 
twice  daily  for  five  consecutive  days,  the  milk  being  carefully 
measured  and  tested  with  a lacto-butirometer.  The  results 
obtained  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
quantities  in  litres,  a litre  being  as  near  as  possible  a pint  and 
three-quarters  : — 


Milk. 

1st  day 

4-39  litres 

2nd  ,, 

4-41  „ 

3rd  „ 

4-53  „ 

4th  „ 

4-67  „ 

5 th  „ 

4-94  „ 

Cream. 

38 ‘00  centilitres. 


38-48 

38- 50 

39- 69 

40- 30 


V 


)) 


22-94 


194  97 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  daily  return  amounted 
to  nearly  a gallon,  the  per-centage  of  cream  being  even  more 
extraordinary. 

Another  quality  he  gives  to  this  breed  is  that  the  male  has 
not  the  objectionable  scent  pertaining  to  ordinary  he-goats.  This 
statement,  however,  I am  not  able  to  endorse,  as  in  the  few 
pure  specimens  I have  met  with,  the  same  smell  has  been 
observable,  though  I must  confess  in  a minor  degree. 

The  Nubian  goat  is  less  hardy  than  our  European  breeds,  and 
cannot  stand  cold,  especially  damp  cold.  Hence  it  has  to  be 
kept  in  the  stable  quite  half  the  year,  and  requires  generous 
feeding. 

The  illustration  (on  Plate  IV.)  here  given  represents  a young 
Nubian  he-goat  named  “ Arabi  Pasha,”  black  with  white  ears,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Paul  Thomas,  who  imported  it  with  a female  of 
the  same  breed  from  France,  where  they  formed  part  of  a herd, 
descended  from  stock  sent  over  some  years  ago  from  Nubia,  for 
the  Societe  d’acclimatation  of  Paris.  “ Arabi  ” took  second  prize 
as  a kid  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1883,  and  subsequently  in  the 
same  year  first  prize  at  the  Dairy  Show.  He  is  now  about  two 
years  old,  and  stands  thirty-two  inches  at  the  shoulder.  The 
female,  “Aida,”  is  a good  deal  smaller,  but  thoroughly  maintains 
the  quality  of  her  breed  for  milk.  Her  udder  is  large  and 
round,  and  extremely  soft  and  pliable,  and  although  she  has 
only  kidded  once,  and  her  kids,  through  an  accident,  were  born 
dead,  and  prematurely,  she  yields  over  two  quarts  of  very  rich 
milk  daily. 

Indian  and  Chinese  Goats. 

Indian  Goats : — The  varieties  met  with  in  the  East  Indies  are 
chiefly  of  the  lop-eared  type.  The  best  are  what  are  known  as 
the  “ Jumna  Pari,”  which  are  bred  along  the  Jumna  river,  and 
common  on  the  Bengal  side.  They  closely  resemble  the  Nubian, 
having,  like  these,  long,  wide,  pendulous  ears,  a bow-shaped  face, 
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and  being  tall  and  leggy.  The  horns  are  upright  and  often 
spiral-shaped,  though  in  some  cases  they  are  closely  recum- 
bent on  the  head.  The  hair  is  very  short,  being  beautifully 
sleek  and  glossy,  and  generally  of  a red  tan  and  black  colour. 
They  are  splendid  milkers,  carrying  immense  udders  with  big 
teats.  Another  variety  largely  kept  in  India  is  the  Surat  goat, 
which  is  generally  white  and  lop-eared.  Specimens  of  both  kinds 
are  occasionally  brought  to  this  country,  having  been  used  on 
board  the  steamers  to  supply  milk  to  the  passengers. 

Chinese  Goats: — Besides  the  Cashmere  there  is  a common 
variety  known  as  the  “ Shan  Yang,"  signifying  “ hairy  sheep,” 
which  is  met  with  in  China.  It  is  a large  kind,  with  very  long 
hair  and  straight  horns ; the  skins  of  these  animals  are  fre- 
quently sold  in  England  for  mats  and  hearthrugs.  Most  of 
them  are  black,  a very  favourite  colour  with  the  Chinese, 
though  white  and  gray  ones  are  also  met  with.  The  flesh  of 
the  goat  is  more  eaten  in  China  than  any  other  animal  excepting 
the  pig. 

The  Syrian,  Nepaul,  and  Juida  Goats. 

These  breeds,  which  differ  but  slightly  from  each  other,  are 
very  much  of  the  same  description  as  the  Nubian.  The  Syrian, 
which  is  met  with  in  Lower  Egypt  and  other  Eastern  provinces, 
has  ears  of  still  larger  proportions  than  the  Nubian,  and  curling 
up  more  at  the  ends,  the  hair  also  is  longer.  A very  good 
specimen  was  exhibited  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  at  the 
first  goat  show  held  there  in  1875. 

Cross-Bred  Goats. 

There  is  such  a vast  number  of  cross-bred  goats,  especially  in 
England,  that  whilst  on  the  subject  of  breeds  it  is  advisable  to 
offer  some  remarks  upon  the  crosses  that  may  most  advantageously 
be  made.  From  my  own  experience  I do  not  consider  that  for 
practical  purposes  a pure  specimen  is  always  the  best.  Of  course 
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when  for  any  special  purpose  it  is  required  that  a variety  should 
he  kept  pure,  as  in  breeding  Angoras  for  their  mohair,  for  instance, 
it  is  a different  matter,  hut  as  far  as  milk  goes,  a cross-bred  goat, 
so  long  as  it  possesses  a good  milking  pedigree,  is  quite  equal  to 
one  of  pure  blood.  I rarely,  however,  found  it  satisfactory  to 
breed  a short-haired  with  a long-haired  goat,  and  therefore  do 
not  recommend  an  English  and  Irish  cross.  The  produce  is 
generally  a nondescript  kind  of  animal,  witli  long  hair  on  the 
ridge  of  the  back  and  on  the  hind  legs,  and  sometimes  a good 
deal  under  the  belly.  The  horns  are  usually  long  and  coarse, 
and  more  branching  than  the  Irish,  though  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  latter  predominates. 

English  and  Nubian  cross. — Of  the  different  cross-breeds  I 
have  seen  and  tried  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  English 
goat  crosses  well  with  either  the  Nubian,  Abyssinian,  or  Indian 
varieties,  giving  the  progeny  a hardier  nature  than  these  foreign 
breeds  generally  possess,  and  rendering  them  more  adaptable  to 
our  climate.  There  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  a gain  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  produce  over  the  latter,  as  they  lose  a good  deal  of 
the  “legginess”  of  the  Nubian,  and  are  more  rounded  in  the 
ribs.  The  face,  too,  whilst  still  preserving  the  angular  shape 
and  delicate  nostrils,  is  greatly  modified  as  regards  the  bowed  or 
arched  outline. 


HEAD  OF  CROSS-BRED  GOAT,  ENGLISH  AND  NUBIAN. 

As  to  the  milking  qualities,  I do  not  believe  they  are  in  any 
way  impaired,  but  rather  the  contrary,  provided,  as  I -just 
remarked,  that  the  parents  are  good  milkers  of  their  kind.  One 
of  the  most  remarkably  shaped  goats  of  the  many  I have 
encountered  was  an  animal  of  this  description,  partly  Eng- 
lish and  partly  Abyssinian.  This  goat  won  the  first  prize 
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at  the  Dairy  Show  of  1883  in  the  short-haired  class,  far  sur- 
passing for  quality  and  shape  every  exhibit  in  the  show.  It 
was  very  wide  in  the  chest,  long  in  the  body,  and  splendidly 
ribbed.  The  nose  is  somewhat  coarse  in  the  woodcut  (Plate  V.), 
which  however  shows  the  great  breadth  at  the  forehead  to 
perfection.  This  illustration  was  made  from  a photograph  of 
the  animal  when  out  of  profit,  hence  it  has  but  little  udder. 
Its  milk  yield,  however,  has  since  proved  to  be  superior  to 
the  average. 

A very  strong  recommendation  for  the  Nubian  or  Abyssinian 
cross  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  nearly  every  show  that  has  been 
held — in  the  metropolis  at  least — the  greater  proportion  of  the 
prize-winners  are  bred  in  this  manner.  Among  the  most  notable 
may  be  cited  Mr.  Crookenden’s  “Kitty”  and  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts’  “Duchess”  and  “Polly,”  all  winners  of  prizes. 

The  opinion  I have  formed  of  goats  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
shared  in  France,  for  Iluard  du  Plessis  in  writing  of  the  different 
varieties  says : “ Crossings  have  been  effected  between  the  pure 
Nubian  male  and  native  she-goats  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  for  apart  from  the  superior  milking  qualities  of  the 
offspring,  they  have  acquired  a better  shape.  Whilst  residing 
at  Vincennes,  a neighbour  owned  a magnificent  slie-goat,  a cross 
between  a Nubian  male  and  a common  female,  and  we  had  daily 
opportunities  of  admiring  the  fine  shape  and  magnificent  udder 
of  this  beautiful  animal.  Being  desirous  of  testing  its  milking 
qualities  we  measured  the  yield  each  day  during  five  consecutive 
days  with  the  following  result : — 


1st  day  ... 

3 57  litres  yielding  022  litres  of 

cream. 

2nd  „ 

. 3-42 

99 

„ 0-21 

99 

99 

3rd  „ 

. 3-35 

99 

„ 020 

99 

99 

4th  „ ... 

, 3-62 

9* 

„ 0-23 

99 

99 

5 th  „ 

. 3-69 

99 

» 0-24 

99 

9 9 

Total 

17-65 

99 

„ MO 

99 

99 

D 
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The  litre  being  about  If  pints,  the  daily  average  was  thus  as 
nearly  as  possible  three  quarts.” 

This  cross  produces  also  nice  plump  meaty  kids,  the  skins  of 
which  are  very  handsome,  being  very  close-haired  and  beautifully 
smooth  and  glossy.  The  males,  when  emasculated,  make  capital 
goats  for  draught  purposes,  and  look  extremely  well  in  harness 
when  their  coats  are  well-brushed,  and  not  very  unlike  miniature 
horses  in  their  bodies,  especially  those  in  which  the  long  legs  of 
the  pure  Nubian  blood  predominate.  On  the  whole  tills  cross 
may  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  most  serviceable  kind  to 
keep. 

Crossing  with  the  Angora  Goat. — I cannot  help  thinking,  and 
I believe  I am  not  alone  in  this  idea,  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  by  carefully  crossing  some  of  the  best  milking  strains 
of  the  common  goat  with  the  Angora  to  produce  an  animal  that 
would  embody  in  itself  the  qualities  of  both  breeds,  and  whilst 
giving  a plentiful  supply  of  milk  would  yield  mohair  of  suf- 
ficiently good  quality  to  be  marketable,  thus  making  the  cross 
doubly  profitable.  Eegarding  this  question  the  following 
remarks,  contained  in  a letter  from  Colonel  J.  W.  Watts  to 
Colonel  It.  Peters,  which  I extract  from  Dr.  Hayes’  book  on  the 
Angora  Goat,  are  extremely  interesting : 

“ I began  with  the  milk  goat,  had  two  varieties — the  long, 
rough-horned  Maltese,  and  the  short-haired  South  American. 
About  the  year  1872  I came  in  possession  of  three  Angoras — 
one  billy  and  two  nannies  ...  I bred  this  billy  to  my  milk  goats  ; 
the  result  being  a beautiful  lot  of  large,  well-formed  half-breeds, 
showing  no  fleece  ; he  was  bred  to  his  kids  the  next  fall,  which 
produced  a pretty  animal  with  considerable  fleece,  which  grew 
to  be  about  3 inches  in  length.  Those  descended  from  the  short- 
haired  goat  had  a much  more  uniform  fleece  than  those  from 
the  long-haired  goat,  and  some  of  those  retained  their  long 
straight  hairs  through  the  fourth  and  fifth  crosses.  The  length 
of  fibre  is  about  3 inches  on  the  second  cross,  and  continues  to 
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increase  in  length  on  each  cross  until  five  crosses  are  made, 
when  it  is  about  equal  in  appearance  and  value  to  the  thorough- 
breds. Whilst  the  thorough-bred  has  rarely  more  than  one  kid 
at  a birth,  the  grade  (crossed)  usually  has  twins,  which  they  raise 
well,  especially  those  graded  from  the  milk  goat,  as  they  retain 
their  milking  properties  for  several  generations.  I had  a half 
Angora  and  half  Maltese  ewe  that  gave  four  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  for  months,  and  after  half  of  her  udder  was  destroyed 
she  raised  two  kids  each  season  until  her  death,  usually  the 
largest  on  the  farm.” 

About  three  years  ago  a pair  of  Angora  goats  were  sent  over 
from  Australia  as  a present  to  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 
and  located  at  Highgate.  These  were  crossed  with  some  half- 
bred  English  and  Nubian  goats  on  the  estate,  and  produced 
some  very  handsome  slock,  partaking  strongly  of  the  mohair 
breed.  One  of  these  exhibited  at  the  late  Dairy  Show  carried 
as  much  flesh  as  a fat  sheep,  which,  being  hornless,  it  strongly 
resembled.  As  this  animal,  the  first-fruit  of  the  cross,  has  not 
yet  bred,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  inherit  the  grand 
milking  qualities  for  which  the  goats  of  the  Baroness’s  own 
strain  are  so  noted,  as  well  as  the  fat-forming  attributes  of  its 
imported  parent. 

Can  the  Goat  he  crossed  with  the  Sheep  ? — This  seems  a moot 
question,  but  from  the  evidence  I have  been  able  to  gather 
I am  led  to  the  belief  that  it  cannot.  Mr.  E.  Peters,  a con- 
tributor to  the  ‘American  Agriculturist,’  who  has  had  great 
experience  with  Angora  goats,  writes  : — “ Prior  to  the  year 
1860  I tried  many  experiments,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a cross 
between  the  goat  and  sheep,  and  failed  in  every  instance. 
Extensive  correspondence  with  other  breeders  has  convinced  me 
that  the  cross  cannot  be  obtained.  Dr.  J.  Bachman,  the  cele- 
brated naturalist  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  who  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  Europe,  informed  me 
that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  theory,  and  did  not  believe  the  cross 
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obtainable.”  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  states  that 
the  cross  between  the  goat  and  the  merino  sheep  has  been  tried, 
and  the  progeny  was  not  unfertile,  though  it  reproduces  with 
difficulty.  He  mentions  that  “ Professor  Cretzchmar,  a learned 
naturalist  residing  near  Prankfort-on-the-Maine,  experimented 
on  twelve  merino  ewes  and  an  Angora  buck,  with  the  hope  of 
establishing  a breed  of  animals  intermediate  between  the  two, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  third  season  that  the  experiment  succeeded, 
and  the  progeny  so  closely  resembled  the  merinos  that  little 
difference  could  be  noticed  in  their  external  characters.” 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

WOOL-BEARING  GOATS.. 

The  Anooka  Goat. 

The  Angora,  known  also  as  the  mohair  goat,  cannot  he  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a distinct  species,  approaching  more  in 
its  appearance  and  characteristics  to  the  genus  nvis.  The  face 
resembles  that  of  the  sheep,  both  in  outline  and  expression, 
whilst  the  similitude  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  thick 
fleecy  covering  which  envelops  the  animal  from  the  top  of  the 
head  down  to  the  hocks  (see  Plate  VI.).  This  analogy  extends 
even  to  its  milk  and  flesh,  the  former  being,  though  less 
abundant  than  in  other  breeds,  richer  in  nitrogenous  elements, 
containing,  like  sheep’s  milk,  a larger  proportion  of  caseine  ; 
whilst  the  meat  has  the  flavour  and  texture  of  mutton.  Even 
the  bleat  of  this  breed  resembles  more  that  of  the  sheep  than 
the  goat,  the  cry  being  softer,  and  more  approaching  the  “ baa” 
of  the  lamb.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  these  facts  that  Pallas 
regards  this  breed  as  a cross  between  the  goat  and  the  sheep, 
though  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  naturalists  at  the  present  day 
that  it  is  descended  from  the  Capra  Falconeri,  whilst  tho 
varieties  described  in  the  last  chapter  have  their  origin  in  the 
vEgagrus.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  resemblance  to  the  sheep, 
there  are  many  points  which  clearly  denote  that  the  Angora 
belongs  to  the  genus  copra  and  not  to  the  genus  ovis.  This  is 
particularly  exemplified  in  the  male,  which  besides  exhibiting 
that  capricious  nature  so  peculiar  to  its  species,  possesses  a 
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beard  an  appendage  of  which  the  ram  is  entirely  devoid,  and 
above  all  gives  forth  that  peculiar  odour,  natural  to  the  male 
goat  of  every  breed,  though  in  a far  milder  form  in  this  than 
in  any  other.  The  scent  indeed  is  not  noticeable  at  all  in  the 
Angora  buck,  except  during  the  rutting  season. 

History  of  the  Breed : — Although  Asia  Minor  is  at  the  present 
time  the  home  of  the  Angora,  it  has  been  established  beyond 
doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  breed  into  that  country  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  having  been  imported  originally  from 
the  mountains  of  Thibet.  This  gives  colour  to  the  statement 
that  both  this  and  the  Cashmere  are  tlio  produce  of  the  same 
wild  goat  Capra  Falconeri.  Indeed  it  is  only  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  that  writers  have  come  to  regard  them 
as  distinct,  for  in  spite  of  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  breeds,  the  fact  that  they  are  both  wool- 
bearers  has  been  sufficient  to  identify  them  under  the  general 
name  “ Cashmere  or  Angora  ” goats,  in  which  manner  they  are 
constantly  referred  to  in  old  works.  An  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Angora  into  Asia  Minor  was  published  some  years 
back  in  ‘ The  Field  ’ newspaper,  from  which  I give  the  following 
extract : 

“ The  first  European  record  of  the  mohair  goat  dates  from  the 
year  1641,  when  Busbek,the  then  Dutch  Ambassador  to  Charles 
V.  of  Constantinople,  managed  to  secure  a pair  of  these  animals, 
and  sent  them  as  a curiosity  to  his  imperial  master,  with  a strong 
recommendation  that  they  should  be  introduced  into  Europe. 
Busbek  explains  that  he  was  informed  they  had  been  recently 
introduced  into  Asia  Minor  from  Armenia.  All  later  inquiries 
support  this  theory,  for  in  districts  where  they  have  succeeded 
best,  the  graziers  assert  that  they  came  from  the  Eastward. 
According  to  tradition  they  were  first  kept  as  household  pets, 
and  they  still  retain  in  a high  degree  the  gentleness  and  tame- 
ness derived  from  this  early  method  of  domestication.  The 
beauty  and  silkiness  of  their  fleece  attracted  the  admiration  of 
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the  female  members  of  the  household,  who  quickly  appreciated 
its  value  as  a fibre  for  the  private  manufacture  of  articles  of 
adornment  in  female  attire,  each  fajnily  at  that  period  keeping 
from  live  to  ten  goats  for  their  especial  use.  All  the  extra 
fleeces  not  required  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  were  used  for 
stuffing  beds.  In  this  way  this  delicate  and  valuable  animal 
was  preserved  before  mohair  came  to  have  a commercial  value. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  extinct  in  the  regions  where  it  derived 
its  origin.” 

Varieties: — “The  most  northerly  point  at  which  the  mohair 
goat  thrives  is  Kastamboul,”  says  Mr.  Gavin  Gatheral,*  “ a large 
and  fertile  province,  but  too  near  the  moist  winds  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  reach  its  highest  development,  the  fleece,  though  lustrous, 
being  hard  and  coarse.  Angora,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name,  produces  live  different  varieties  from  as  many 
districts,  each  equal  in  area  to  the  largest  English  county.  Yaba- 
noon  produces  a heavy,  lustrous  fleece.  Tchorba,  a mohair 
so  soft  and  fine  that  it  falls  to  pieces  as  soon  as  shorn  from 
the  goat’s  back.  Tchiboukooa  is  remarkable  for  its  length 
and  fineness.  Ayash  produces  a white  but  lustreless  fleece. 
The  rams  of  the  three  first-named  districts  are  undoubtedly 
thorough-bred,  and  though  smaller  in  size  than  some  other 
varieties,  have  all  the  points  that  a practical  stock-breeder  com- 
mends. . . . Jewar,  or  Near  Town,  is  bright  and  showy,  but 
full  of  what  is  technically  termed  ‘ stick  ’ or  ‘ kempy  ’ hair. 
Beybazar,  or  Princes  Market,  is  so  near  Angora,  that  the  mohair 
it  produces  has  no  marked  points  of  difference.  The  ram  is 
larger  in  size,  very  heavy,  and  stands  a sea  voyage  well.  A few 
have  recently  been  imported  to  Cape  Colony  and  California,  the 
result  in  both  instances  being  highly  satisfactory.  Tcliukess  (or 
‘Circassian  village’)  and  Geredeh  (or  ‘behind  the  mountain’), 
two  districts  where  the  mohair  goat  has  been  introduced  in 

* British  Vice-Consul  at  Angora,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  at  Port  Elizabeth. 
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comparatively  recent  times,  and  where,  although  stocked  from 
other  districts,  they  develop  distinct  characteristics  owing  to  the 
difference  of  climate  and  elevation.  The  Geredeh  ram  is  a large 
and  powerful  animal,  covered  with  a fleece  that  seems  almost 
black,  so  surcharged  is  it  with  grease ; but  when  scoured  the 

mohair  is  found  to  be  second  to  none  in  quality  and  fineness 

The  fleece  of  the  Komali  variety  is  reddish  brown,  and  though 
this  reduces  its  value  as  mohair,  it  is  sought  after  for  certain 
special  manufactures.  On  the  frontier  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  far  to  the  eastward  of  this  district,  is  a province 
called  Yan,  which  has  hitherto  supplied  a great  weight  of 
inferior  mohair,  more  resembling  sheep’s  wool  than  goat  hair.” 
This  account,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  has  had  such 
experience  as  Mr.  Gatheral,  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  no 
one  has  probably  had  such  opportunities  for  obtaining  accurate 
information  on  this  subject. 

Besides  the  difference  in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  fleece, 
however,  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  other  external  features 
of  the  Angora.  Thus  the  ears  vary  both  in  length  and  degree 
of  pendulosity,  the  greater  part  being  semi-pendulous,  but  in 
some  more  horizontally  inclined.  The  horns  too  equally  differ, 
many  being  nearly  perpendicular,  with  a slight  spiral,  others 
showing  a lateral  growth  with  a distinct  twist,  whilst  here  and 
there  they  are  met  with  growing  back  over  the  head  with  a 
slight  inclination  in  an  outward  direction  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. These  variations  are  due  in  great  measure  to  crosses 
more  or  less  remote  with  a common  kind  known  as  the  Kurd 
race,  which  is  distributed  generally  over  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a 
black  goat,  rather  larger  than  the  white  or  Angora  proper,  the 
hair  of  which,  although  long  and  of  a fleecy  nature,  is  perfectly 
straight  without  curl,  being  at  the  same  time  coarse  in  quality. 
Crosses  with  this  variety  are  not  unfrequently  made,  the  object 
being  to  gain  hardiness,  the  purity  being  restored,  it  is  stated, 
after  the  third  generation. 
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In  the  spring  of  1879  a valuable  herd  of  30  pure  Angoras 
procured  from  Asia  Minor  at  a cost  of  over  £1000,  were  tran- 
shipped at  the  Victoria  Docks  on  their  way  to  Port  Elizabeth 
from  Constantinople.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  importer, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Evans,  whom  I shall  have  occasion  to  mention  again 
presently,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  inspecting  these 
goats,  besides  being  made  acquainted  with  the  correct  points 
of  the  breed  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  professional 
stock-breeder.  These  are  as  follows  : — 

Points: — Head  line,  with  the  fleece  growing  well  over  the 
forehead,  ears  wide,  thin,  and  pendulous,  not  long  and  hanging 
down  direct  from  the  head,  but  standing  out  and  then  lopping 
over,  more  resembling  the  ears  of  a mastiff  on  the  alert,  and  best 
described  perhaps  as  semi-pendent.  The  horns  are  flat-shaped ; 
they  should  be  set  far  apart  on  the  head,  and  taper  gradually 
towards  the  tips.  Their  direction  depends  on  the  sex.  In  the 
male  they  should  incline  first  to  the  rear,  with  a slight  twist 
outward,  and  the  ends  pointing  upwards.  In  the  female,  on  the 
contrary,  they  take  a lateral  direction,  the  spiral  being  more 
decided,  and  the  extremities  pointing  downward.  The  chief 
feature,  however,  necessarily  consists  in  the  length,  texture,  and 
character  of  the  fleece,  which  should  be  as  free  from  anything 
like  hair  as  possible.  In  the  best  specimens  it  is  of  a fine  silky 
nature,  growing  in  thickly-matted  flakes  near  the  skin,  and  then 
separating  into  long  corkscrew-shaped  ringlets,  covering  the 
whole  animal  as  far  as  the  hocks. 

It  is  this  material  which  is  known  commercially  as  mohair, 
and  which  is  shorn  off  every  spring  for  manufacture  into  fabrics. 
If  not  removed  in  this  way  it  falls  off  naturally  as  the  summer 
approaches.  Besides  this  fleecy  covering,  however,  there  is  an 
undergrowth  of  ordinary  hair  'which  is  very  short,  and  lies  close 
to  the  skin,  being  no  doubt  intended  by  nature  as  an  additional 
protection  against  cold  when  it  sheds  its  outer  coat.  In  common 
kinds  the  average  weight  of  fleece  in  a herd,  reckoning  full-grown 
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goats  and  kids,  is  about  2|lbs.,  but  in  the  best  breeds  it  attains 
an  average  of  61bs.  The  greatest  weight  is  taken  from  the 
rams,  which  shear  as  much  as  10  and  121bs.  each;  those 
that  are  castrated,  and  between  two  and  four  years  old,  pro- 
ducing the  finest  quality.  The  length  of  the  strands  is  about 
8 inches. 

Suitable  Climatic  Conditions : — The  Angora  stands  cold  well, 
providing  the  climate  is  a perfectly  dry  one.  In  a communication 
to  Dr.  Hayes,*  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  whose  experience  in  the 
breeding  of  Angoras  under  varying  conditions  is  very  consider- 
able, states  that  “ a dry  and  moderately  warm  climate  suits  the 
Angora  best ; but  altitude  is  of  less  importance.  I have  kept 
them  in  plains  500  feet  above  the  sea,  with  an  annual  rainfall 
of  18  inches,  and  a warm  climate  with  no  snow  and  little  frost, 
and  they  succeeded  admirably.  Also  1800  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  a latitude  colder  by  three  degrees  than  the  above,  where  the 
rainfall  is  27  inches,  and  they  did  not  do  so  well.  Finally,  at 
1200  feet  elevation,  on  open  bare  plains,  without  snow  in  winter, 
or  very  rare,  and  they  do  fairly  well ; but  it  is  a little  too  cold. 
The  rainfall  there  is  25  inches.” 

Introduction  into  other  Countries : — The  great  increase  in  the 
demand  for  mohair  of  late  years  has  led  to  various  attempts 
being  made  to  breed  the  Angora  in  other  countries  besides  Asia 
Minor.  This  has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  Texas, 
California,  Australia,  and  Cape  Colony.  In  Texas  the  attempt 
has  been  made  with  some  good  results,  as  also  in  California, 
where  pure  stock  was  first  imported  from  Asia  Minor  in  1861 ; in 
neither  of  these  countries,  however,  can  it  be  regarded  generally 
as  a commercial  success.  Regarding  California,  it  is  stated  that 
though  the  appearance  of  the  animal  is  prepossessing,  and  the 
wool  commands  a high  price  in  the  market,  the  yield  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  and  the  expense  of 
the  keep. 

* Author  of  ‘ The  Angora  Goat,  its  Origin,  Culture,  and  Products  ’ (1882). 
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In  the  United  States  the  first  importation  was  made  in  1848, 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  who  at  the  time  was  U.S.  Consul  in  Turkey. 
Since  then  some  hundreds  have  been  introduced  and  bred  in 
herds  by  skilled  agriculturists,  one  of  the  most  prominent  being 
Colonel  B.  Peters  of  Atalanta,  who  after  an  experience  extending 
over  many  years,  regards  these  animals  as  a valuable  acquisition 
to  the  resources  of  the  country.  Prom  this  remark,  and  con- 
sidering the  known  go-a-head,  enterprising  character  of  the 
Yankees,  who  use  mohair  in  enormous  quantities,  one  would 
have  expected  to  have  seen  the  Angora  ere  this  as  completely 
established  in  America  as  the  sheep  ; but  such  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  Antipodes  the  first  importation  was  made  in  1853,  by 
the  Acclimation  Society  of  Australia,  the  goats  being  located  in 
the  Boyal  Park  at  Melbourne.  These  answered  so  well  that  in 
1866  a further  importation  of  ninety-three  head  was  made,  and 
the  whole  flourished  and  increased  amazingly.  In  1870,  how- 
ever, a large  proportion  of  the  herd  was  sold,  and  specimens 
distributed  over  the  country,  besides  a few  being  sent  to  neigh- 
bouring colonies.  A select  lot  were  transferred  to  the  care  of 
Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  at  Elcidoun,  where  the  herd  is,  I believe, 
still  in  a flourishing  condition. 

As  far  as  commercial  results  are  concerned,  in  no  country  has 
the  introduction  of  the  mohair  goat  met  with  so  much  success 
as  at  the  Cape,  where  the  raw  material  is  now  produced  in  such, 
large  quantities  as  to  form  an  important  item  in  the  resources 
of  that  colony.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
production,  I extract  the  following  figures  from  the  official 
returns  of  imports  into  England. 

In  1865  (the  first  year)  6,804  lbs.  value  £359 

„ 1875  1,122,759  „ „ £131,550 

„ 1883  4,443,971  „ „ 

The  first  attempt  was  made  here  in  1857,  when  a few  pure- 
bred rams  were  introduced  and  crossed  for  want  of  a sufficient 
number  of  pure  ewes,  with  the  indigenous  Cape  goat  (a  lop-eared 
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variety,  in  many  respects  resembling  the  Nubian).  These 
half-breeds  produced  a coarse  kind  of  mohair,  which  although 
fit  for  little  else  than  stuffing  saddles,  proved  sufficiently  saleable 
to  encourage  the  experiment  on  a larger  scale,  and  a further 
importation  from  Asia  Minor  was  accordingly  undertaken.  This 
second  venture,  consisting  of  six  rams  and  one  ewe,  met  with 
marked  success ; the  animals  were  offered  for  sale  by  auction, 
and  realised  high  prices,  one  ram  fetching  £100,  and  the  other 
£117.  Their  progeny,  however,  soon  became  scattered  far  and 
wide,  and  being  crossed  with  native  goats  without  proper  judg- 
ment, the  purity  of  the  breed  greatly  deteriorated.  Later 
importations  greatly  improved  matters,  which  was  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  the  clips  in  the 
English  market.  This  circumstance  encouraged  Mr.  J.  E.  Evans, 
acting  as  manager  to  the  Cape  Stock  Farming  Company,  to 
undertake  a journey  into  Asia  Minor,  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  Angora  breeding  district,  there  to  select  the  finest 
stock  that  could  be  obtained  for  money.  The  result  of  his 
purchase  has  already  been  alluded  to ; but  to  show  the  superiority 
of  these  animals,  and  the  high  value  that  was  set  upon  them  on 
the  arrival  of  twenty  out  of  the  original  thirty  head  which 
he  succeeded  in  landing  at  the  Cape,  I may  mention  that  five 
of  i the  rams  realised,  when  sold  by  auction,  an  aggregate  of 
£1755,  their  respective  prices  being  £240,  £270,  £395,  £400, 
and  £450.  The  goat  which  attained  this  last  remarkable  figure 
is  the  subject  of  the  illustration  (Plate  VI.),  and  being  drawn 
from  a photograph  of  the  animal  taken  in  full  fleece,  just 
previous  to  its  embarkation  at  Constantinople,  may  be  regarded 
as  a perfect  type  of  the  breed. 

Experiments  with  the  Angora  Goat  in  England. — The  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  both  in  this  country  and  in  France 
of  breeding  the  Angora  for  its  fleece,  but  it  has  never  been 
carried  on  with  any  great  success,  neither  the  soil  nor  the 
climate  being  suitable ; for  though  the  animals  have  lived  and 
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even  thrived  the  quality  of  the  mohair  has  deteriorated.  The 
most  recent  experiment  in  England  was  attempted  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  in  1881  imported  from  the  Cape  a 
herd  of  some  half-a-dozen,  which  he  placed  in  his  park  at 
Strathfieldsaye,  near  Heading.  Eor  the  first  six  months  these 
animals  seemed  to  thrive  well,  and  a good  clip  was  secured,  but 
as  the  winter  season  came  on  several  died,  and  by  the  following 
spring  the  herd  was  very  much  reduced  in  numbers.  This  was 
doubtless  owing  to  want  of  proper  management,  there  being  no 
one  who  understood  their  requirements.  Later  on,  however, 
this  difficulty  was  to  a great  extent  remedied,  and  the  goats 
again  increased  and  multiplied,  till  at  the  Duke’s  death  there 
were  about  five-and-twenty,  including  kids.  Erom  these  animals 
a good  quantity  of  fleece  was  collected,  though  the  quality  was 
coarser  than  that  obtained  from  either  Asia  Minor  or  the  Cape. 
It  served,  however,  for  manufacture  into  a coarse  kind  of  cloth, 
being  mixed  with  the  hair  from  some  llamas,  also  kept  on  the 
estate.  Many  of  the  clothes  worn  by  the  late  Duke  were  made 
of  this  mixture,  and  I myself  possess  an  overcoat  cut  from  the 
same  stuff,  presented  to  me  by  his  Grace,  which  promises  to  be 
everlasting  as  regards  wear.  The  Strathfieldsaye  herd  was  in 
February  of  the  present  year  (1885)  sold  by  auction,  when  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  securing  two  couples  of  young  stock, 
which  during  the  few  months  I have  had  them  in  my  posses- 
sion have  done  well.  I may  here  mention  that  I had  over 
from  the  Cape  in  1881,  at  the  same  time  as  those  imported 
by  the  Duke,  a very  fine  Angora  buck  (a  present  from  Mr. 
Evans),  which  I intended  to  have  crossed  with  our  short- 
haired  English  breed  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a variety 
that  would  produce  in  one  and  the  same  animal  milk,  meat, 
and  fleece.  This  goat  was  exhibited,  shortly  after  its  arrival,  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace  Show,  and  figured  in  the  engraving  of 
prize-winners  in  the  ‘ Illustrated  London  News.’  Unfortunately 
it  did  not  live  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  my 
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intention.  Of  the  three  females  that  were  in  kid  by  him  two 
slipped  their  young  prematurely,  and  the  other  died  from  a 
disease  that  decimated  my  herd  the  following  winter,  and  to 
which  the  Angora  itself  fell  subsequently  a victim.  Another 
she-goat,  however,  which  belonged  to  W.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq., 
Elstree,  Herts,  produced  two  kids  by  this  imported  ram,  one  of 
which,  showing  all  its  sire’s  characteristics,  still  lives,  I believe. 

My  own  experience,  comparatively  short  though  it  has  been, 
combined  with  the  results  I have  seen  obtained  by  others,  as 
related  above,  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  Angora  goat  by 
proper  housing  and  judicious  management  will  live  and  thrive 
in  this  country,  though  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  fleece  equal  in  quality  to  that  imported.  Never- 
theless I believe  it  would  be  good  enough  for  many  purposes  to 
which  inferior  mohair  from  abroad  is  now  applied. 

Feeding  and  Treatment : — As  far  as  I have  seen,  I do  not 
find  that  the  Angora  requires  different  feeding  or  treatment 
to  other  goats.  They  do  well  stall-fed,  providing  they  are 
housed  in  a dry  place,  but  though  like  all  the  goat  species 
they  are  fond  of  a change  to  leaves  of  trees  and  brambles,  they 
are  well  adapted  to  pasturage,  and  less  mischievous  and  addicted 
to  roaming  than  the  common  goat.  Although,  as  shown  further 
on,  they  are  said  to  object  to  rain,  I have  seen  them  in  the 
park  at  Strathfieldsaye  grazing  in  a herd  by  themselves,  under 
a downpour  of  rain  that  would  have  caused  any  other  kind  of 
goat  to  seek  shelter. 

The  Angora  has  seldom  more  than  one  kid  at  a birth,  and  is 
not  a good  milker,  rarely  giving  more  than  a quart  a day,  some- 
times less,  though  the  milk  seems  more  concentrated.  At  kidding- 
time  they  require  some  extra  attention,  it  being  often  necessary 
to  put  the  kid  several  times  to  the  dam  to  get  it  to  suck.  If  the 
weather  be  cold  and  the  kid  is  weakly,  it  will  require  to  be 
brought  into  the  house  and  placed  before  the  fire,  and  a few 
drops  of  warm  milk  from  the  goat  put  into  its  mouth.  Once  it 
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takes  to  the  teat,  however,  it  is  able  to  look  after  itself.  The 
young  of  the  Augora  grow  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the 
common  goat,  though  the  increased  size  whicli  the  former  present 
comparatively  with  the  latter  at  the  same  age,  is  partly  due  to 
the  fleece  they  carry  giving  them  a larger  appearance. 

Shearing  in  this  country  should  be  done  towards  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  as  early  in  fact  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  otherwise  the  fleece  falls  naturally,  coming  off  on 
everything  that  the  goat  rubs  against,  and  thus  being  lost. 

In  order  to  give  my  readers  the  benefit  of  experience  wider 
than  my  own  on  this  particular  branch  of  goat-keeping,  I will 
quote  from  Dr.  Hayes’  book  some  remarks  made  by  large 
Angora  breeders  in  America,  that  give  some  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  treatment  of  the  Angora  : 

“ Colonel  Peters  states,  that  one  shepherd  with  a good  dog 
can  readily  attend  one  thousand  head  of  goats  during  the 
summer  months.  They  may  be  kept  with  sheep  to  great 
advantage  : that  is,  in  the  same  range,  for  they  do  not  graze 
with  the  sheep,  being  more  active  and  rapid  in  their  movements. 
Deeding  on  leaves,  weeds,  and  briars,  they  prepare  the  land  for 
sheep,  and  do  not  lessen  the  number  of  the  latter  already  kept 
in  a flock.  Under  this  arrangement  the  cost  of  attendance  is 
very  trifling,  for  they  require  very  little  attention,  except  at  the 
time  of  bringing  forth  kids ; and  their  habit  of  returning  home 
every  evening  is  a very  valuable  trait. 

“ The  bucks  come  in  season  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  can 
be  relied  upon  for  good  service  until  the  month  of  Pebruary. 
Ewes  come  on  heat  during  September.  Young  ewes  with  their 
first  kids  require  to  be  kept  in  an  enclosure,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  deserting  the  kid.” 

The  Cashmere  or  “Shawl”  Goat. 

Tiiere  are  several  varieties  of  this  goat,  but  the  true  Cashmere 
is  the  goat  of  Thibet,  which  is  met  with  generally  between  the 
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principal  and  secondary  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  near  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

It  is  popularly  supposed,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  Cashmere  is  identical  with  the  Angora, 
but  this  is  quite  a mistake.  Some  naturalists,  I believe,  regard 
it  as  descended  from  the  same  wild  goat,  i.  e.  Capra  Falconer i, 
which  may  not  be  improbable,  seeing  that  this  animal  fre- 
quented the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  that  both  domestic  breeds 
are  wool-bearers.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  two  goats  have 
little  in  common,  and  even  in  regard  to  their  fleece  there  is  an 
important  distinction,  for  whilst  in  the  Angora  it  is  the  outer 
covering  that  is  of  a woolly  nature  and  manufactured,  in  the 
Cashmere  it  is  the  undergrowth  which  is  fleecy  and  utilised  in 
commerce,  the  outer  covering  being  hair  like  in  the  common 
breeds,  and  comparatively  valueless.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
the  Cashmere  presents  a much  stronger  resemblance  to  our  own 
goats  than  to  the  Angora.  It  is  a rather  small  race,  with  hair 
measuring  from  4 to  5in.  in  length,  generally  white,  with  some- 
times reddish  patches  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Of  the  two 
French  writers  I have  already  referred  to,  one  classifies  them 
amongst  the  breeds  having  long  semi-pendulous  ears,  whilst  the 
other,  although  giving  them  a similar  description,  supplies  an 
illustration  wherein  the  animal  is  depicted  with  perfectly  upright 
ears.  The  only  pure  specimens  I have  been  able  to  meet  with 
were  those  on  view  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  1877  and  subse- 
quently, the  former  being  among  the  collection  of  animals  brought 
over  by  IT.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  India.  As  these 
were  presented  by  some  Indian  potentate,  it  may  be  reasonably 
presumed  they  were  pure  bred,  and  represented  the  true  type, 
more  especially  as  their  appearance  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  others  placed  in  the  gardens  four  years  after,  one  of  which 
is  still  on  view  with  some  Angoras.  These  specimens  were  small, 
with  horizontally  inclined  ears  .and  curled  horns,  inclining  at 
their  extremities  to  the  rear.  A contributor  to  the  c American 
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Agriculturist  ’ some  years  ago  described  an  imported  she-goat  of 
this  breed  as  “ smaller  than  the  Angora,  narrow  in  the  chest, 
with  fox  ears  and  rather  short  upright  spiral  horns.  As,  how- 
ever, nearly  all  the  Indian  varieties  of  the  goat  have  pendulous 
or  semi-pendulous  ears,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  varieties 
of  the  Cashmere  possess  the  same  peculiarity. 

The  points  are  a short  fine  head,  thin  ears,  small  bones,  deli- 
cate skin,  and  a long,  heavy  coat ; the  longer  the  hair,  the  more 
abundant  the  fine  undergrowth  it  covers.  This  undergrowth 
consists  of  a beautifully  soft  downy  wool,  more  fleecy  in  its 
nature  than  mohair,  very  short,  and  of  a white  or  greyish-white 
colour.  It  grows  at  the  roots  of  the  long  hair,  appearing  in  the 
autumn,  and  being  shed  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  collected  by  a 
very  careful  combing  process,  which  occupies  from  eight  to  ten 
days.  This  is  a work  of  great  patience,  as  it  requires  to  be 
carefully  separated  from  the  hair,  that  becomes  detached  in 
the  operation  and  accumulates  on  the  comb.  The  quantity 
obtained  even  in  the  best  specimens  only  amounts  to  about  half 
a pound,  whilst  in  inferior  stock  it  varies  from  4oz.  to  6oz.  It 
ranges  in  price  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  pound. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  great  elevation  at  which  these 
animals  pasture  on  their  native  mountains,  they  can  endure  a 
considerable  amount  of  cold ; they  are,  in  fact,  a particularly 
hardy  breed  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  a dry  climate ; but  a 
damp  locality  kills  them.  Attempts  have  been  made  both  in 
England  and  France  to  acclimatise  them,  but  with  indifferent 
results.  As  early  as  1816  Baron  Eernaux  and  M.  Joubert 

introduced  a herd  of  nearly  400  head  into  France,  some  of 

which  under  favourable  circumstances  are  stated  to  have  thrived 
well  enough,  but  their  fleeces  degenerated  in  quality,  the  material 
obtained  from  each  individual  being  at  the  same  time  exceedingly 
small.  A portion  of  this  herd  was  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  T. 

Tower,  an  English  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at 

the  time  they  arrived,  and  who  removed  them  to  his  park  at 
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Weald  Hall,  near  Brentwood  in  Essex.  Here  they  are  reported 
to  have  flourished  sufficiently  well  to  enable  the  owner  to  have 
a shawl  made  from  their  fleece,  which  was  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  of  very  fair  quality.  At  the  death  of  Mr. 
Tower  the  herd  was  transferred  to  Windsor  Park.  It  is  prob- 
ably to  these  goats  that  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  refers  in  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account,  which  I transcribe  from  his  work  on 
the  Angora  : 

“ The  late  Prince  Albert  had  a small  flock  of  the  pure 
Cashmere  goats  at  Windsor.  Desiring  to  have  some  fabrics 
manufactured  from  the  fleece,  a quantity  of  the  wool  and  hair 
as  it  was  shorn  from  the  goats  was  sent  to  a large  manufacturer. 
The  separation  of  the  wool  from  the  hair  being  at  that  time, 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  machinery  in  use,  a very  difficult 
operation,  a great  number  of  ladies  assisted  the  manufacturer  by 
taking  small  portions  of  the  fleece  and  picking  by  hand  the  wool 
from  the  hair.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  experi- 
ment, that  over  a thousand  persons,  of  all  grades  and  conditions, 
were  employed  in  the  work.  Each  person  so  employed  received 
as  remuneration  an  elegante-engraved  certificate,  stating  that 
the  holder  had  assisted  in  bringing  to  a successful  result  the 
experiment  of  His  Itoyal  Highness  in  the  manufacture  of  Cash- 
mere  goat’s  wool.  Some  brocades  and  two  beautiful  shawls 
were  produced  by  Messrs.  Haley  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
hair  was  made  into  a coarse  fabric,  which  was  shown  in  contrast 
with  the  finer  textures.” 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

SELECTING  A MILCH  GOAT. 

Points  of  a good  Milker. 

There  are  certain  points  by  -which  a good  milch  goat  may 
generally  be  recognised,  and  which  may  here  be  mentioned  as 
a guide  to  the  purchaser,  in  case  he  may  not  have  experience 
in  these  animals.  A good  milker  has  a neat,  delicate-looking 
head,  broad  at  the  forehead,  and  tapering  towards  the  muzzle, 
with  horns  (if  any)  fine  (thin)  and  tapering,  but  a goat  entirely 
devoid  of  these  appendages  is,  in  my  estimation,  preferable. 
The  eye  should  be  large  and  bright,  and  the  expression  of  the 
face  thoroughly  feminine ; this  is  an  important  point,  though 
many  people  might  not  suppose  it;  a thick-headed  “billy-faced” 
animal,  with  large  coarse  horns  and  a masculine  appearance, 
being  rarely  good  for  much.  The  principal  features,  however, 
consist  in  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  in  the  udder  and  teats. 
Always  look  for  a goat  with  a large  deep  body  and  ribs  Avell 
rounded,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a big  stomach ; 
a heavy  milker  is  generally  wedge-shaped,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
much  wider  at  the  hind  quarters  than  at  the  chest ; also  deeper 
behind  than  in  front.  A broad  chest  is  an  indication  of  a 
tendency  to  accumulate  meat  and  fat  rather  than  milk,  though 
it  is  also  a sign  of  a good  constitution.  I never,  however, 
regard  a narrow  chest  in  a milch  goat  as  a defect,  providing 
that  it  makes  up  for  it  by  being  wide  behind.  The  best 
milkers  are  generally  narrow-chested,  with  long  thin  necks, 
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meagre  bodies,  and  protruding  hip-bones.  Thinness  is  no 
drawback  if  the  animal  is  a good  feeder.  The  food  must  be 
transformed  into  something,  and  if  a goat  eats  largely  without 
getting  fat,  supposing  the  creature  to  be  in  health  and  milk- 
ing, it  must  go  to  supply  the  mammary  gland.  Another  point 
is  the  skin  ; this  should  be  loose  and  delicate,  with  hair  rather 
soft  aud  fine  in  quality,  but  not  too  abundant.  Now  as  regards 
the  udder,  which  is  so  often  deceptive  in  appearance.  Let  no 
one  be  attracted  merely  by  the  size  of  the  bag,  independent  of 
other  considerations.  A goat  may  have  an  immense  udder  and 
yet  give  a comparatively  small  yield,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  all  flesh  instead  of  all  milk.  It  should  not  only  be  large, 
but  thin  in  substance,  and  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch.  When 
quite  full  it  will  be  greatly  distended,  but  after  milking  it  should 
shrink  up  to  a very  much  smaller  size.  Thus  a goat  which,  when 
in  profit,  has  a large  udder,  when  she  becomes  in  course  of  time 
dry  will  exhibit  very  little. 

The  teats  should  be  situated  far  apart  from  each  other,  and 
point  outwards,  the  nicest  being  those  that  taper,  and  of  a size 
easily  grasped  in  the  palm.  The  udder  should  by  preference  be 
set  well  forward,  and  be  round  rather  than  long  and  narrow, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  heavy  milkers  possess 
bags  of  the  latter  shape. 

Colour  is  a matter,  in  my  opinion,  of  little  or  no  importance 
as  regards  the  yield  of  milk  ; black  goats  are  often  considered  the 
best,  but  I cannot  say  that  I have  found  these  preferable  to  any 
other. 

The  type  of  animal  I have  endeavoured  to  picture  is  thoroughly 
illustrated  in  the  Swiss  goat  “ Linda  ” already  described,  which 
possesses  all  or  nearly  all  the  features  mentioned  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Another  important  consideration  when  choosing  a goat,  is  the 
age. 
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IxDiatrioN  of  Age. 

The  best  age  is  between  two  and  three  years,  after  it  has  just 
borne  its  second  kids,  as  the  amount  of  milk  given  on  the  first 
occasion  is  comparatively  small.  If  the  goat  has  not  arrived  at 
her  second  year,  being  then  with  her  second  litter,  she  must 
have  had  her  first  kids  at  too  early  an  age,  and  before  her 
growth  was  fully  developed,  so  that  she  would  be  stunted  in 
size  in  consequence.  A pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  age  of 
a goat  may  be  obtained  by  looking  into  its  mouth  and  examin- 
ing the  teeth ; like  sheep  and  cows,  these  animals  have  no 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  only  in  the  lower,  it  being  by 
these  that  the  age  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  mouth  of  a goat 
aged  one  year  contains  its  full  complement  of  teeth,  thirty -two 
in  number — namely,  six  molars  on  either  side  of  each  jaw,  and 
eight  incisors,  or  front  teeth,  in  the  lower  jaw  only.  These  are 
of  small  size,  and  rather  pointed.  In  the  second  year  (generally 
about  the  second  month)  the  two  centre  ones  fall,  and  are  replaced 
by  two  new  ones,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  their  size, 
being  considerably  larger  than  the  other  six.  In  the  third  year 
two  more  small  teeth,  one  on  each  side  of  those  already  changed, 
are  replaced,  so  that  at  that  age  there  are  four  large  incisors  in 
the  centre  and  two  small  ones  at  each  end.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  large  teeth  increase  to  six  in  number,  and  only  two  small 
ones,  one  at  each  end,  remain.  Finally,  when  the  goat  reaches 
her  fifth  year,  these  in  their  turn  fall,  and  are  replaced,  and  she 
has  then  what  is  commonly  called  a “ full  mouth.”  After  that 
time  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  age  are  less  sure,  the  only  plan 
then  being  to  examine  all  the  teeth  generally,  but  particularly  the 
molars  or  grinders,  the  more  these  are  worn  the  older  the  animal 
may  be  presumed  to  be.  At  seven  or  eight  years  the  front  teeth 
begin  to  break  and  fall  out  without  being  replaced,  so  that  a 
goat  with  one  or  more  incisors  missing,  the  rest  being  worn  and 
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broken,  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  old  and  nearly  useless,  and 
should  therefore  be  rejected.  * 

I should  state,  however,  that  although  these  remarks  apply 
generally  for  distinguishing  the  age  of  a goat,  there  are  so  many 
exceptions  that  it  cannot  be  always  implicitly  relied  on.  The 
precise  age  at  which  the  teeth  are  changed  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  under  which  the  animal  has  been  reared, 
whilst  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  they  have  undergone  after 
the  “ full  mouth  ” stage  is  reached  depends  upon  the  usage  they 
have  been  subjected  to.  If  a kid  has  been  forced  by  high 
feeding,  its  teeth  are  changed  earlier  than  if  reared  less  artificially, 
and  sometimes  even  when  the  first  pair  fall  after  a year  old,  the 
second  pair  Avill  follow  within  a few  months,  the  rest  being 
rapidly  changed  in  succession.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  following  table  which  are  records  of  careful 
observations  on  this  point. 
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Goats  that  have  done  much  browsing  are  sure  to  have  their 
teeth  more  worn  down  than  those  which  have  been  stall-fed,  the 
latter  using  their  molars  more  than  their  incisors. 


Indication  op  Health. 

Another  matter  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  selecting 
a goat  is  its  health ; nothing  is  more  disheartening  than  when 
buying  an  animal  of  any  kind  which  you  imagine  to  be  in 
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perfect  condition,  to  find  it  in  a dying  state,  perhaps  a day 
or  so  after.  In  my  youthful  experience  of  rabbit-keeping 
I recollect  such  a thing  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
although  goats  are  not  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  rabbits, 
and  are  as  a rule  healthy  creatures,  still,  to  avoid  anything  of 
the  sort — as  there  are  always  unscrupulous  persons  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  uninitiated — it  may  be  useful  to  many  of  my 
readers  to  know  how  to  detect  a goat  in  health  or  sickness. 
When  ill,  these  animals  have  a mournful,  dejected  appearance, 
their  breath  is  offensive,  and  their  gums  of  a pale  colour ; their 
appetite  is  bad,  and  they  lose  generally  that  vivacity  and 
sprightliness  of  manner  which  are  so  characteristic  of  them  when 
well.  When  in  good  health,  on  the  contrary,  they  carry  their 
head  erect,  their  eyes  are  bright  and  sparkling,  with  a cheerful 
expression,  their  nose  dry  and  nostrils  moist;  their  breath  is 
sweet,  and  their  mouth  and  gums  a bright  red.  Another  sign 
by  which  their  condition  may  be  known  is  the  vein  of  the  eye. 
This  may  be  examined  by  raising  the  upper  lid  with  one  thumb 
and  pulling  down  the  lower  lid  with  the  other.  If  the  vein  in 
the  corner  of  the  eye  be  a bright  red  colour,  the  goat  may  bo 
considered  to  be  in  good  health. 


Advice  at  Starting. 

In  buying  a goat,  as  in  buying  a horse,  some  experience 
and  judgment  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a person 
from  being  defrauded,  more  • especially  if  it  be  desired  to 
have  one  that  will  shortly  kid,  as  these  animals  have  often 
the  appearance  of  being  in  an  interesting  condition  when, 
in  fact,  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  resemblance  being 
caused  by  a surfeit  of  green  food,  especially  if  eaten  wet.  Again, 
as  regards  the  quantity  of  milk  they  are  said  to  give,  unless  the 
seller  be  a trustworthy  person,  whose  word  and  honour  may  be 
relied  on,  it  is  best  not  to  take  for  granted  that  “ she  gives  two 
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quarts  a-day,”  as  you  may  be  very  likely  told ; or  you  will,  in 
all  probability,  after  having  paid  your  money  and  milked  your 
goat,  find  she  gives  barely  one.  Having,  in  my  early  experience 
of  goat-keeping,  suffered  all  these  disappointments,  these  few 
words  of  caution  may  be  useful  to  prevent  others  from  being 
taken  in.  In  selecting  a goat  in  kid,  therefore,  it  is  advisable 
to  buy  of  some  one  whom  you  can  trust ; but  if  the  seller  be  a 
stranger,  and  you  have  no  friend  on  whose  knowledge  you  can 
rely  to  assist  you,  enlist  the  services  of  your  milkman,  who  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  able  to  give  you  useful  advice.  In  all 
cases  I would  recommend  an  intending  purchaser  to  see  the 
animal  milked  twice,  if  possible,  before  paying  his  money;  there 
will  then  be  no  doubt  about  the  quantity  given. 

Considerable  advantage  may  be  derived  by  keeping  two  goats 
* instead  of  one,  the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  required  being 
scarcely  any  greater,  whereas  the  profit  derived  is  more  than 
double.  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  by  purchasing  one  that  has 
just  kidded,  and  when  that  is  becoming  dry,  to  procure  another 
just  about  to  kid,  by  this  means  a good  supply  of  milk  will  be 
always  kept  up. 

As  some  goats  are  spiteful  and  bad-tempered,  and  consequently 
troublesome,  especially  at  first,  to  milk,  if  those  who  will  have 
the  care  of  them  are  women  or  children,  it  would  be  best  to 
begin  by  purchasing  a young  female  kid  about  six  months  old, 
always  supposing,  of  course,  that  you  are  not  in  immediate  want 
of  the  milk,  and  can  afford  to  wait  a year  before  she  becomes 
productive ; by  doing  this  you  get  an  animal  which  will  soon, 
by  kindness  and  good  keeping,  become  as  tame  and  docile  as  a 
lamb,  being  almost  as  much  attached  to  its  master  or  mistress 
as  a dog.  In  such  a case  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  buy 
from  some  one  on  whom  you  can  rely,  it  being  essential  to 
ascertain  the  respective  qualities  of  the  parents.  Endeavour  to 
obtain  one  whose  sire  and  dam  come  of  good  milking  stock, 
possessing  quiet  even  tempers  ; an  unprepossessing-looking 
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animal,  with  a good  pedigree,  being  far  more  useful  than  never 
such  a handsome  one  without. 

Prices  of  Goats. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  he  out  of  place,  in  concluding  my 
remarks  on  this  head,  to  state  the  various  prices  which  should 
be  paid  for  goats  of  different  qualities  in  England  : a large 
well-bred  English  goat  from  two  to  four  years  old,  in  full 
milk,  giving  two  quarts  a day,  is  worth  from  £2  10s.  to  £3 
10s.  If  she  give  a greater  quantity,  the  price  may  be  expected 
to  he  more  in  proportion ; if  less,  I should  consider  £2  os. 
sufficient.  Any  goat  giving  two  quarts  is  well  worth  £3,  be 
she  large  or  small.  When  dry,  a similar  animal  would  fetch 
10s.  or  15s.  less  ; from  35s.  to  £2  is  about  the  average  price  for 
an  ordinary  goat  giving  two  or  three  pints  a day.  An  ordinary 
kid,  at  six  months  old,  usually  fetches  10s.  or  12s.,  but  if  well 
bred  from  superior  stock  is  worth  from  15s.  to  <£1.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  understood  that  prices  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances, such  as  age,  breed,  parentage,  &c.,  and  especially 
according  to  the  time  of  year,  milking  goats  being  much 
dearer  during  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  state  the  exact  value  of  any  animal,  without  knowing  its 
individual  qualities  and  other  particulars. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GOAT-HOUSE. 

Those  contemplating  keeping  goats  will  find  the  interest  they 
take  in  their  management  more  than  doubly  increased  if  they 
have  a clean  and  comfortable  place  in  which  to  attend  to  them. 
Persons  having  an  empty  stable  need  of  course  no  further 
accommodation,  and  only  require  to  make  the  necessary  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  manger  or  feeding-boxes,  to  suit  the 
height  of  the  animals,  and  the  thing  is  done.  There  are  few 
residences  that  have  not  some  kind  of  outbuilding,  which,  with 
a little  contriving,  could  be  made  into  a comfortable  goat-house 
of  a more  or  less  substantial  character;  but  to  those  who  have 
not  such  advantages,  and  are  obliged  to  construct  one  for  them- 
selves, the  following  hints  to  guide  them  will  be  serviceable. 

The  cheapest  form  of  building  will  be  a “ lean-to,”  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  angle  of  a wall  to  erect  it  against,  if  such 
presents  itself ; by  so  doing  extra  shelter  and  warmth,  besides  a 
saving  of  material,  will  be  effected.  The  dimensions  I am 
about  to  give  will  easily  accommodate  two  goats,  the  cost  of 
making  being  little  more  than  for  one,  and  I have  already  shown 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  keeping  a pair.  Even  should  a 
single  animal  be  the  intended  inmate,  the  increased  space 
afforded  will  be  found  advantageous  if  an  addition  to  the  stock 
takes  place,  or  when  the  kids  make  their  appearance.  The 
building  should  be  5ft.  wide  by  7ft.  long,  the  length  being 
divided  as  follows : 1ft.  for  the  width  of  the  manger,  4ft.  for 
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the  length  of  the  goat,  and  2ft.  for  a passage  to  contain  the  few 
implements  required  for  use  in  the  stable.  The  height  nearest 
the  wall  should  be  7ft.  6in.,  the  opposite  side  being  5ft.  6in., 
which  gives  a slope  of  2ft.  to  the  roof ; this  may  be  either  tiled 
or  made  with  wood,  over  which  is  laid  a covering  of  felt.  The 
latter  plan  is  certainly  the  warmer  as  well  as  the  cheaper  of  the 
two,  besides  being  lasting,  for  good  felt  properly  tarred  when 
laid  down,  and  retarred  every  second  or  third  year,  will  stand 
nearly  twenty  years. 

In  constructing  a building  that  is  intended  for  the  habitation 
of  animals,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  one  important  point, 
viz.,  ventilation,  without  due  regard  to  which  no  creature,  how- 
ever hardy,  is  free  from  the  attacks  of  disease  in  some  form  or 
other.  Means  must  therefore  be  provided  to  allow  the  escape 
of  the  heated  foul  air,  admitting  at  the  same  time  a correspond- 
ing amount  of  pure  air  to  take  its  place.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  avoid  any  direct  draught  upon  the  goats,  which 
would  have  an  injurious  effect,  for  although  fairly  hardy  as  a 
rule,  they  are  sensitive  to  cold.  Various  means  may  be  adopted 
for  ventilating  the  house,  such  as  the  use  of  air  bricks  or  louvre 
boards ; but  in  a building  the  nature  and  size  of  which  I have 
described,  nothing  will  be  found  easier  to  fix,  cheaper  or  better, 
than  pieces  of  perforated  zinc,  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  stable,  just  under  the  roof,  another  piece 
being  inserted  at  the  lower  part,  a few  inches  from  the  floor  just 
below  the  manger,  thus  causing  an  almost  imperceptible  current 
of  fresh  air  to  be  admitted  close  under  the  animals’  nostrils. 

A good-sized  door  about  2^ft.  wide  running  up  to  the  roof 
will  be  required.  The  best  are  those  which  are  known  as  half- 
doors, so  that  in  fine  weather  the  top  door  can  be  left  open 
when  the  other  is  shut.  A window  is  also  necessary  to  admit 
light  and  air.  One  that  opens  by  turning  on  a pivot  in  the 
centre  will  be  found  as  cheap  as  any  in  construction,  besides 
being  easily  opened  and  shut. 
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For  the  floor  the  best  material  is  concrete;  it  is  cheaper  than 
bricks,  and  being  of  a hard  and  smooth  surface,  is  easier  to  clean. 
Care  must  he  taken  when  laying  it  down  to  allow  full  time  for 
the  cement  to  set  before  it  is  trodden  on ; about  twelve  hours  is 
sufficient  for  this  as  a rule,  but  in  a damp  place  it  will  take  two 
or  three  days  before  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  and  hard 
throughout.  The  floor  must  be  raised  about  2 tin.  from  the 
level  of  the  ground  outside,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  entering 
under  the  door ; it  should  also  slope  gradually  from  the  manger 
to  the  entrance,  which  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  when 
flushing  it  with  water,  which  requires  to  be  done  occasionally  in 
summer.  A small  quantity  of  Condy’s  fluid  mixed  with  the 
water  for  flushing  is  valuable  in  deodorising  and  purifying  the 
place. 

If  only  one  goat  is  kept,  it  may  be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  its 
house,  and  a good  plan  then  is  to  fix  a bench  against  the  wall 
about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  will  prefer  this  to 
lie  on  to  any  quantity  of  straw  or  other  bedding  placed  for  it 
upon  the  floor,  and  it  is  indeed  better,  especially  if  the  floor  be 
of  a damp  nature.  Instead  of  providing  a manger  or  trough  to 
receive  its  food,  it  is  better  to  have  a plain  board,  11  in.  wide 
and  lin  thick,  in  which  two  circular  holes  are  cut  sufficiently 
large  to  take  a small  galvanised  iron  pail,  let  down  to  within  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  level  of  the  board,  which  should  be  from 
20in.  to  24in.  from  the  floor,  according  to  the  height  of  the  goat, 
and  supported  on  wood  or  iron  brackets  fixed  to  the  wall  These 
pails,  one  of  Avhich  is  for  water  and  the  other  for  food,  are  much 
better  than  a manger,  wherein  refuse  food  accumulates  and  turns 
sour ; for  the  pails  can  be  readily  removed  to  be  filled,  and  any 
un-eaten  contents  that  may  remain  tipped  out.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  secure  manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  goat 
cannot  upset  them  or  waste  the  food  by  nosing  about  for  the 
bits  it  most  fancies,  and  turning  out  the  rest.  A small  hay-rack, 
as  shown  at  Fig.  1,  can  be  placed  a couple  of  feet  or  so  above, 
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so  that  there  is  not  sufficient  space  for  the  animal  to  jump 
up  and  stand  on  the  board,  as  it  will  otherwise  be  sure  to  do  if 
loose. 

When  there  are  several  goats,  and  especially  when  a he-goat 
is  amongst  them,  it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  all 
securely  fastened  up,  and  it  is  still  better  to  provide  a little  stall 
for  each,  by  erecting  partitions  at  intervals  along  the  feeding- 
board.  These  partitions  need  not,  however,  extend  more  than 


half  the  length  of  the  animals’  bodies,  being  merely  required  to 
prevent  their  fighting  and  interfering  with  each  other  whilst 
feeding.  W hen  this  is  not  done,  even  supposing  they  are 
separated  too  far  to  do  any  actual  damage,  the  attempts  that  are 
made  by  the  stronger  and  more  ill-tempered  ones  to  interfere 
with  their  weaker  and  more  nervous  neighbours  prevents  the 
latter  from  feeding  in  peace.  I much  prefer  in  this  case  to  place 
the  stalls  and  feeding-boards  away  from  the  wall,  so  that  food 
may  be  given  them  from  the  front.  This  I find  greatly  facilitates 
the  operations. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  if  I give  a description  of  the 
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stalls  in  my  own  goat-house,  with  instructions  how  to  fix  them, 
so  that  those  who  may  desire  to  imitate  my  plan  and  be  their 
own  carpenters  can  do  so. 

Goat  Stalls. 

These  are  of  various  widths,  to  take  different-sized  goats, 
hut  the  dimensions  I would  recommend  generally  are  2ft.  for 
small  slie-goats  and  2ft.  3in.  for  large  full-grown  animals.  If 


Fig.  2.— Back  Yiew  op  Goat-stall. 


the  stalls  are  wider  the  goats  are  able  to  turn  round,  which  is  very 
objectionable,  as  they  soil  the  front  and  sides.  Besides  this,  the 
extra  space  enables  them  to  make  use  of  their  horns  against  the 
divisions,  which  they  will  do  very  freely  if  they  happen  to  have 
a neighbour  they  dislike,  or  if  a new  goat  be  placed  next  them. 
I will  give  in  detail  a description  of  one  stall,  whereby  any 
number  can  be  made  that  are  required,  it  being  merely  a question 
of  space  and  timber.  The  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  2 
and  3)  will  assist  the  reader  to  understand  my  directions : 
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Procure  some  quartering,  3in.  by  2 Jin.,  and  cut  two  lengths  of 
4ft-6in.,  two  of  3ft.,  and  four  of  2ft.  The  first  are  for  the  front 
posts  (a),  the  second  for  the  rear  posts  (b),  and  the  third  for 
cross  rails  (c),  connecting  the  two  posts  together,  which  can  Lest 
be  accomplished  by  cutting  mortices  in  the  posts  at  distances  of 
lft.  Gin.  and  3ft.  respectively  from  one  end,  and  making  tenons 
at  the  ends  of  the  rails  to  fit  them.  When  thus  connected  they 
form  the  framework  of  the  two  divisions,  which  only  require 


Fig.  3. — Side  View  of  Goat-stall. 


boarding  up  to  be  complete.  Matched  boards  are  the  best  to 
use,  as  they  fit  closer  and  look  better;  they  should  be  lin. 
thick,  and  shaped  at  the  top  after  the  fashion  of  the  stalls  in 
ordinary  stables,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  To  make  a proper 
job  the  cross  rails  should  be  rather  narrower  than  the  posts,  so 
that  when  the  boards  are  nailed  on  they  come  flush  with  them. 
When  the  partitions  are  erected  the  posts  should  be  let  into  the 
ground  about  six  inches  to  give  them  strength  and  firmness. 
Two  pieces  of  quartering  are  then  nailed  horizontally  along  the 
front  of  the  stalls,  either  upon  them  as  they  are,  or,  what  is 
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better,  let  in  by  cutting  a piece  out  of  the  post  and  a correspond- 
ing portion  out  of  the  rail  to  fit,  known  as  a “ half-lap,”  so  that 
they  do  not  project  beyond  the  posts.  These  rails  (shown  in 
section  at  d d,  bigs.  1 and  2)  are  placed,  one  15in.,  and  the  other 
3ft.  6in.  from  the  ground.  If,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  the 
end  stall  is  against  the  wall,  these  cross  rails  should  be  let  into 
the  latter  by  knocking  out  a couple  of  bricks ; this  will  make 
the  partitions  firmer.  I find  it  best  to  keep  the  billy  in  this  end 
stall,  as  he  requires  an  extra  strong  compartment.  The  front  of 
the  stalls  can  then  be  boarded  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  sides, 
but  leaving  a space  of  9in.  for  the  head  of  the  goat  to  pass  when 
feeding.  The  boards  must  be  nailed  from  the  inside,  otherwise 
an  obstreperous  goat,  especially  if  a male,  will  be  likely  to 
butt  against  them  and  start  the  nails,  which  cannot,  however, 
be  done  when  they  are  backed  by  the  cross  rails. 

The  next  operation  is  to  provide  the  feeding-board  mentioned 
before,  and  to  cut  circular  holes  in  it,  opposite  the  openings  in 
the  stalls,  to  receive  the  feeding-pails.  This  board  (e)  rests  on 
brackets,  either  iron  or  wooden,  screwed  against  the  posts  at  the 
necessary  distances.  When  the  stalls  are  away  from  the  front 
wall  a rail  should  be  nailed  along  the  edge  to  prevent  anything 
like  lumps  of  rock  salt  or  whole  roots  falling  off.  All  that  now 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  fix  the  hay-rack.  This  (/)  I need  not  de- 
scribe beyond  giving  the  dimensions.  I may,  however,  state  that 
I use  iron  rods,  jjths  of  an  inch  thick,  placed  1 Jr  in.  apart,  in 
preference  to  the  ordinary  wooden  bars.  The  width  of  the 
rack  should  be  18in.,  the  length,  of  course,  depending  on  the 
number  of  stalls.  When  these  are  placed  against  the  wall  the 
lower  part  of  the  rack  will  be  fixed  against  it,  but  if  there  is 
a passage  between  to  allow  of  feeding  in  front,  according  to  my 
own  plan,  some  support  is  necessary.  This  may  be  obtained  by 
nailing  a length  of  wood  obliquely,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  at  g, 
and  fastening  the  rack  against  it.  The  part  above,  where  it 
joins  the  rack  ( h ),  is  boarded  lengthwise  with  a couple  of  thin 
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boards,  which  extend  the  whole  length,  and  serve  to  form,  with 
the  rack,  a kind  of  trough  to  hold  the  hay.  My  reason  for 
placing  the  rack  outside  the  stalls  instead  of  in,  is  to  avoid 
the  waste  that  takes  place  with  the  hay  when  the  rack  is 
situated  over  the  animals’  heads,  owing  to  portions  falling 
at  their  feet,  and  being  trodden  on.  When  placed  outside, 
whatever  may  fall  whilst  pulled  out  drops  on  to  the  board 
and  in  the  pails,  and  is  subsequently  eaten,  being  then 
unsoiled. ' 


Fastenings  for  Stalls : — For  fastening  up  the  goats  a staplo 
may  he  driven  about  the  centre  of  the  stall,  and  12in.  from 
the  ground,  but  what  is  better  is  an  iron  rod  2ft.  long  and 
not  quite  4in.  in  diameter,  bent  at  right  angles  at  each  end, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut  (Fig.  4) ; the  ends  being  pointed 
or  wedge-shaped,  are  driven  into  the  wall  or 
partition,  the  lower  to  within  an  inch,  and  the 
upper  within  three  inches  of  the  angle  of  the 
iron,  thus  giving  the  rod  an  oblique  position. 

Into  this  rod,  instead  of  the  staple,  the  spring- 
hook  connected  with  the  goat’s  collar  can  be 
slipped,  it  having  this  advantage  over  the 
latter,  viz.  that,  instead  of  being  fixed,  and 
therefore  curtailing  the  distance  when  the 
animal  stands  up  to  feed,  the  hook,  as  soon  as 
the  goat  tightens  its  chain,  slides  up  the  inclined 
rod  and  gives  it  the  same  length  as  when  lying 
down.  Where  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  a bar  of  iron,  an  ordinary  iron  curtain- 
rod  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  the  trouble 
of  bending  it  being  avoided  by  driving  a long  eye  at  the  top, 
and  a short  one  at  the  bottom,  and  fixing  it  to  the  wall  in 
that  way. 

Ikere  is  yet  another  plan,  closely  resembling  the  above,  but 
considerably  stronger,  and  one  which  I should  recommend  for 


Fig.  4. — Fasten- 
ing Ikon. 
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large  and.  powerful  goats  \ it  consists  of  an  ordinary  screw-bolt 

(Fig.  5)  dropped  into  a couple  of  screw 
eyes  and  secured  on  the  other  side  by 
a nut,  a ring  having  been  previously 
slipped  over  the  bolt  to  slide  up  and 
down ; this  I prefer  to  the  bent  rod, 
as  it  is  stronger  and  more  easily  re- 
moved when  required.  These  screws 
are  best  inserted  in  one  of  the  front 
boards  of  the  stall,  within  an  inch  of 
the  opening  admitting  the  goat’s  head, 
the  bottom  screw  being  placed  about 
12in.  from  the  ground.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  goat  to  be  fastened  as 
near  to  the  centre  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent her  turning  round.  For  the  same 
reason  the  chain  and  spring  hook  attached  to  the  collar  should 
not  exceed  lOin.  in  length. 

Those  who  wish  to  carry  out  the  work  at  as  cheap  a rate  as 
possible  should  purchase  some  empty  American  ham-cases  sold 
at  1 Qd.  each,  by  wholesale  provision  merchants.  The  boards  of 
which  these  are  made  are  just  the  right  height  and  thickness, 
and,  being  “ matched,”  may,  if  the  boxes  are  taken  to  pieces 
carefully,  be  put  up  for  the  partitions  and  fronts  of  the  stalls, 
and  be  made  to  look  quite  as  well  as  new  wood,  especially  if 
coated  with  paint  or  varnish. 


Fig.  5. — Bolt  to  which 
Goat  may  be  Chained. 


Compartment  for  Kids. 

Besides  the  stalls  for  the  goats,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  confining  the  kids 
when  separated  temporarily  from  their  dams.  These  should  be 
little  loose  boxes  about  2ft.  6in.  wide  by  4ft.  or  5ft.  long,  and 
about  the  same  height,  or  sufficient  to  prevent  the  little  animals 
from  jumping  over.  They  are  best  made  of  narrow  boards 
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about  Gin.  wide,  with  a space  of  a couple  of  inches  between  each, 
so  that  the  kids  can  see  their  dams  although  separated  from  tbem. 

Plax  of  Goat-House. 

In  order  to  assist  any  reader  who  is  desirous  of  either  building 
a goat-house  or  adapting  some  already-erected  structure  for  the 
purpose,  I give  a plan  (Plate  III.)  showing  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  commodious  arrangement  for  a stable,  based  on  the 
system  I have  myself  adopted.  The  size  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  19ft.  long  by  14ft.  wide,  and  it  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate 12  goats  besides  a limited  number  of  kids,  a shows  the 
stalls  2in.  wide,  and  a*  those  of  larger  size.  Each  partition 
is  2in.  deep,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  extend  them  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  goats’  bodies  to  prevent  their  fighting, 
thus  giving  them  plenty  of  room  to  lie  down  in  any  position, 
but  preventing  their  turning  round ; b shows  the  feeding- 
boards  in  front  with  circular  holes  for  the  pails ; c are  the 
loose  boxes  for  kids,  available  also  for  goats  that  are  kidding, 
the  feeding-boards  and  hay-racks  being  here  placed  corner-wise. 
Between  the  two  sets  of  loose  boxes  is  the  milking-bench,  raised 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with  the  sliding  “ guillotine  ” 
arrangement  for  fastening  the  necks  of  the  goats  when  being 
milked.  This  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the  chapter  on  milk- 
ing ; but  I should  here  observe  that  when  I first  adopted  the 
apparatus  many  years  ago  I kept  but  two  goats,  and  it  was  then 
part  of  the  arrangement  of  the  manger  to  which  the  animals 
were  fastened.  I have  since  found  it  better  to  make  a separate 
compartment  for  this,  and  instead  of  using  it  with  the  goats 
standing  on  the  ground,  to  fix  it  on  a bench,  and  to  make  each 
goat  mount  the  bench  alternately  to  be  milked  ; this  is  easily 
done,  and  it  saves  much  inconvenience  and  labour  to  the 
operator.  The  space  c * is  for  the  milker  to  sit,  and  on  his 
right  hand,  and  abutting  against  the  adjoining  loose  box,  one  or 
two  shelves  should  be  placed  to  receive  the  vessels  used  in  the 
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operation,  they  being  then  within  easy  reach ; e,  e,  e,  e,  are  the 
windows  facing  the  south ; /,  the  door,  this  being  like  the 
passage  it  leads  into,  2|  feet  wide,  sufficient  for  wheeling  a 
harrow  when  cleaning  out  the  stable.  Enough  space  is  pro- 
vided between  these  and  the  walls  for  the  harrow  to  pass  when 
the  goats  are  in.  The  feeding  gangway  is  made  2ft.  wide, 
to  enable  the  attendant  to  walk  between  the  stalls  at  the 
goats’  heads  when  feeding  and  watering  them.  I should  here 
remark  that  under  this  arrangement  it  is  necessary  for  the  pieces 
of  quartering,  or  thick  rails  used  for  supporting  the  hay-racks,  to 
he  fixed  upright  instead  of  obliquely,  as  shown  in  cuts  at  g, 
Eigs.  2,  3,  in  order  to  allow  more  room  for  a person  to  pass 
down  the  feeding  gangway ; g,  in  the  plan,  shows  the  ladder 
leading  to  the  loft.  A loft  is  always  an  advantage  in  a stable, 
for  besides  the  convenience  it  affords  for  storing  hay  and  roots, 
cutting  chaff,  &c.,  the  opening  or  trap-door  is  valuable  as  a 
means  of  ventilation  without  a draught.  The  entrance  /should 
be  provided  with  double  doors,  so  that  the  top  half  may  be  left 
open  whilst  the  bottom  one  is  shut. 

In  cases  where  a goat-house  of  this  description  is  actually 
erected,  as  on  a goat-farm  for  instance,  another  door  should  be 
provided  either  where  the  step-ladder  is  now  shown  at  the  other 
end  of  the  passage,  or  else  between  the  loose  box  and  the  milk- 
ins-bench,  c*.  One  of  these  doors  should  then  lead  to  an 
enclosed  yard  with  a hard  dry  bottom,  whilst  the  other  opens 
on  to  the  pasture-ground. 


Litter. 

Several  kinds  of  litter  are  available  for  goats,  but  this  is 
required  more  as  a means  of  absorbing  the  excrementitious 
matter  than  with  the  object  of  conducing  to  the  animal’s  com- 
fort. Indeed  goats  appear  to  prefer  being  without  it,  for 
instead  of  seeking  warm  beds  to  lie  upon,  as  dogs,  pigs,  and 
many  other  animals  do,  they  give  preference  to  hard  but  dry 
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ground  ; and  when  straw,  brakes,  and  such  litter  is  provided  for 
them  they  generally  scrape  it  away  with  their  fore  feet  to  the 
rear.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  utilising  the  manure, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  some  kind  of  bedding  should  be 
provided,  and  the  more  absorbent  it  is  the  better.  Cheapness 
is  the  great  point  here,  usually  speaking,  and  whatever  is  most 
available  is  generally  preferred.  When  straw  is  at  a low  price 
it  answers  well  enough  in  winter,  but  should  not  be  employed 
in  summer.  In  hot  weather  the  goats  seem  to  have  a decided 
objection  to  being  enveloped  in  straw  bedding,  and  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  ammonia  from  the  droppings  makes  the  air  of 
the  stable  unpleasant.  Where  a common  is  close  at  hand,  and 
dried  brake-fern  or  bracken  can  be  obtained  and  stored  for 
winter  use,  it  answers  admirably;  and  being  obtainable  for 
merely  the  trouble  of  collection,  has  no  drawback  on  the  score 
of  expense.  Sawdust,  when  easily  available  and  cheap,  is  cleanly, 
cool,  and  absorbent;  but  it  does  not  make  good  manure.  In 
summer,  dry  soil  is  very  good,  acting  both  as  an  absorbent  and 
deodoriser,  and  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  digging  into  the  garden 
on  removal  from  the  goat-liouse.  Straw  or  bracken,  on  the  con- 
trary, requires  to  be  collected  in  a heap  to  ferment,  becoming 
a nuisance,  or  at  least  being  regarded  as  such,  in  a closely- 
habited  neighbourhood.  The  best  substance  of  all,  however, 
is  dried  peat;  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  absorbent  to  a 
considerable  degree,  at  the  same  time  that  it  acts  to  a certain 
extent  as  a deodoriser.  It  is  easily  stored  for  use,  is  cleanly, 
and  has  the  merit  of  being  particularly  valuable  for  garden 
purposes.  It  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Taylor  & Co.,  of 
Newcastle,  who  import  large  quantities  from  Germany ; the 
price  varies  according  to  the  distance  it  is  required  to  be  sent, 
being  sold  in  two-ton  lots  at  about  forty-five  shillings  per  ton 
including  cost  of  carriage.  This  price  does  not  strike  one  as 
particularly  cheap  at  the  present  price  of  straw ; but  it  is  in 
reality  much  less  expensive,  as  it  goes  so  much  further.  The 
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peat  is  sent  in  compressed  bales,  and  is  easily  broken  or  crumpled 
up  into  small  pieces,  which  get  further  divided  under  the 
animals’  feet,  at  last  presenting  the  appearance  of  a kind  of 
coarse,  chaffy  dust.  This  may  be  turned  and  re-turned  several 
times  before  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  and  fit  for  manure,  and 
even  then  may  be  redried  if  desired  in  the  sun  and  used  over 
again  ; thus  it  goes  a long  way. 
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PASTURING. 

There  are  two  methods  of  treating  a goat ; one  is  by  a system 
of  pasturage  combined  with  stall-feeding,  and  the  other  by  what 
is  known  as  “ soiling,”  that  is,  keeping  the  animal  constantly 
housed,  and  supplying  it  with  all  its  rations  in  the  stable.  The 
one  to  be  adopted  by  the  goat-keeper  must  of  course  depend 
upon  circumstances,  whether  he  has  pasturage  at  command  or 
not.  By  the  word  pasturage  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I mean 
a small  grass-plot,  even  if  it  be  the  size  of  a tennis-lawn.  It  is 
not  that  the  dimensions  in  such  a case  would  be  insufficient  to 
keep  a goat  during  the  summer  months,  but  that  after  a short 
time  the  animal  would  refuse  to  crop  it,  as  I shall  explain 
presently.  As  a matter  of  fact,  and  this  I have  proved  to  my 
perfect  satisfaction,  unless  a person  has  a good  run  of  pasturage, 
and  that  of  the  right  sort,  a goat  will  thrive  better  and  live  longer 
under  the  stall-feeding  system.  Knowing,  as  every  one  does, 
that  this  animal  in  its  wild  state  is  very  active  and  restless, 
constantly  roaming  about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  its 
food,  such  an  assertion  as  the  one  I have  just  made  will  pro- 
bably cause  some  surprise.  I have  not,  however,  come  to  this 
opinion  without  a thorough  trial,  and  taking  the  experience 
of  others  as  well  as  my  own  into  consideration.  It  is  further 
borne  out  by  what  is  done  in  the  Mont  d’Or,  one  of  the  chief 
goat-keeping  departments  of  France.  There  a great  number  of 
these  animals  are  maintained  entirely  in  stables  without  so  much 
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as  a day  s grazing  in  the  whole  of  their  lives,  yet  they  thrive 
v ell,  give  a quantity  of  milk  which  is  utilised  for  cheese-makim* 
and  live  for  many  years.  I have  had  opportunities  of  comparing 
goats  kept  in  the  country  by  persons  who  have  a garden  with 
an  acre  or  so  of  grass,  with  other  goats  in  London,  where  they 
aie  nearly  always  in  a stable  with  merely  the  run  of  a mews  or 
a hack-yard,  and  these  latter  always  seem  to  be  less  subject  to 
disease,  and  live  the  longer  of  the  two.  The  only  drawback, 
where  there  is  no  grass  or  garden,  is  the  extra  cost  of  feeding, 
bto  one,  however,  need  hesitate  about  keeping  a goat  if  he  has  a 
dry  shed  or  stable  in  which  to  place  it,  and  a good-sized  garden 
to  supply  it  with  green  food.  This  latter  is  an  important  adjunct, 
for  a goat  should  have  some  succulent  diet  if  a large  yield  is 
expected,  although  it  does  not  require  to  he  pastured,  and  when 
all  has  to  be  bought  it  comes  expensive. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  misconception  in  regard  to  pasturage 
for  a goat,  as  I have  already  hinted.  This,  many  people  have 
learnt  after  dear  experience,  and  I may  unreservedly  place  myself 
amongst  the  number;  it  enables  me  the  better  to  guide  those 
who  have  yet  to  learn.  It  is  a common  saying  and  a true  one, 
that  a goat  will  live  and  thrive  where  most  other  herbivorous 
animals  would  starve ; this  refers  to  the  steep  escarpments  and 
elevated  plateaus  of  mountain  ranges  where  herbage  is  short  and 
scanty  ; but  the  converse  also  holds  good  that  on  a rich  pasture 
where  cows  would  yield  abundance  of  milk,  and  sheep  fatten,  a 
goat  will,  in  all  probability,  sicken  and  die. 

A goat  loves  grazing,  but  it  requires  constant  change  of 
pasturage,  and  it  soon  becomes  ill  if  repeatedly  put  to  feed  on 
the  same  plot  of  grass,  hence  it  is  that  a lawn  or  an  orchard, 
which  is  too  small  to  enable  such  conditions  to  be  carried  out, 
does  not  suit  these  creatures.  They  may  do  well  on  it  for  a 
time,  varying  from  three  months  to  a couple  of  years,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  pasture  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
grasses,  but  if  tethered  time  after  time  on  the  same  ground, 
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although  it  may  meanwhile  have  been  ■washed  by  rains,  and 
refreshed  by  a new  growth  of  herbage,  the  goat  will  eventually 
become  ill.  These  animals  do  not  care  for  a rich  pasture,  and 
will  not  feed  at  all  on  one  that  has  been  freshly  manured,  or  that 
has  had  the  droppings  over  it,  to  any  extent,  of  pigs  and  poultry ; 
they  like  coarse  grass  if  not  of  rank  growth,  but  the  kind  they 
prefer,  and  which  suits  them  best,  is  the  short  sweet  pasturage 
on  downs  and  dry  commons.  On  the  latter  they  have  the  great 
advantage  of  a change  from  the  grass  to  the  sweet  and  tender 
shoots,  prickly  though  they  be,  of  the  furze  or  gorse  bushes,  of 
which  they  are  extremely  fond,  and  which,  moreover,  contain  a 
vast  amount  of  nourishment.  Indeed,  although  a goat,  as  I 
have  said,  loves  pasture,  it  prefers  still  more  browsing,  but  the 
height  of  its  felicity  is  reached  when  it  can  obtain  both  at  will, 
for  it  is  the  constant  change  from  one  kind  of  grass  to  another, 
and  from  cropping  herbage  to  nipping  off  leaves  and  shoots,  that 
these  animals  delight  in.  It  is  this  peculiar  fancy  for  biting 
off  tender  buds,  barking  trees,  and  its  innate  love  of  destruc- 
tion, that  renders  the  goat  such  an  enemy  to  the  gardener 
and  the  farmer,  and  makes  it  such  a disagreeable,  not  to  say 
expensive,  matter  to  the  owner,  when  one  of  these  mischievous 
creatures  makes  its  way  by  accident  into  his  own  or  his 
neighbour’s  garden  or  fields.  The  only  preventitive  in  such 
cases  is  the  use  of  a tethering-chain  and  pin,  as  I shall  presently 
describe. 

An  acre  of  grass,  then,  is  the  least  that  can  with  advantage  be 
allowed  for  two  or  three  goats  in  order  to  give  them  a frequent 
change  of  “ bite,”  so  that  they  do  not  go  over  the  same  spot 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a season.  But  even  then  the 
pasturage  should  be  varied  to  leaves  and  other  food  for  a day  or 
more  at  times.  This  change  should  be  given  on  wet  days,  for 
goats  do  no  good  tethered  out  in  the  rain  ; they  hate  wet,  if  it 
be  even  a slight  shower,  but  in  a heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
^ey  go  nearly  frantic,  running  round  their  tether  in  a furious 
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manner,  bleating  loudly  all  tlie  time,  and  generally  managing  in 
the  end  to  loosen  their  tethering-pin  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
get  free,  when  they  rapidly  seek  shelter.  A goat  does  not  come 
to  the  same  harm  on  wet  grass  that  a sheep  will,  being  less 
subject  to  the  complaint  known  as  “hove”  (caused  by  an 
excess  of  green  stuff  in  a saturated  condition)  than  the  latter ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  good  for  them,  nor  even  is  the  grass 
that  has  been  pushed  into  rapid  and  sappy  growth  by  a series  of 
soaking  days  in  a warm  atmosphere.  It  is  far  better  to  mow 
down  any  over-luxuriant  verdure  of  this  kind,  on  a change  to 
fine  weather,  and  feed  this  in  small  quantities,  with  hay  and 
corn,  to  the  animals  when  in  the  stable.  Where  a goat  and  a 
cow  are  put  on  the  same  pasture  economy  is  effected,  for  the 
cow  with  its  tongue  soon  takes  off  the  overgrowth,  leaving  the 
goat,  which  can  bite  much  closer,  to  follow  it  after  the  rankest 
has  been  taken. 

One  great  point  to  avoid  in  pasturing  a goat  is  to  put  it 
suddenly  on  to  this  kind  of  food  after  being  accustomed  to  hay 
and  corn  in  its  stall,  more  especially  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  fresh  grass  is  sure  to  scour  it,  and  often  so  seriously 
as  to  cause  death.  The  change  should  be  made  as  gradually  as 
possible,  starting  with,  say,  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  at  first,  and  extending  it  by  half  an  hour 
or  so  a day  until  the  animal  is  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  new 
diet.  Pasturing  should  not  be  attempted  before  the  middle  of 
March,  and  should  cease  altogether  in  the  middle  of  October.  An 
occasional  run  over  the  field  for  about  an  hour  now  and  then  on 
fine  days,  and  when  the  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  is  all  that  should 
be  permitted  during  winter,  and  then  only  after  a meal  of  hay  or 
corn. 

Soil : — Another  important  consideration  in  regard  to  pasturage 
is  the  soil.  Goats  will  never  do  well  on  a stiff  clay  or  on  any 
marshy  kind  of  ground,  and  it  is  far  better  not  to  put  them  on 
grass  at  all,  except  during  the  driest  days  of  summer,  if  the  soil 
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is  of  this  description.  Gravel  will  do  very  well,  but  the  best  is 
chalk.  Besides  the  comparative  dryness  of  the  latter,  the  herbage 
that  thrives  upon  it,  and  which  at  the  same  time  never  glows  to 
rank  luxuriance,  is  the  kind  of  which  the  goat  is  most  fond. 
Amongst  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Festuca  ovvici , or  Sheep  s 
Fescue,  a short,  fine  grass,  which  grows  in  a tuft  at  its  roots, 
and  pushes  up  delicate  stems  rarely  exceeding  12in.  in  height. 
This  grass  abounds  largely  on  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Wales,  and  on  many  of  the  downs  in 
England.  Two  other  kinds  of  the  same  genus,  viz.  the  Hard 
Fescue  ( Festuca  duriuscula),  and  the  Red  Fescue  ( Festuca 
rubra),  are  also  favourite  grasses  of  goats.  When  a goat  is 
able  to  roam  about  and  choose  its  pasture,  it  can  correct  any 
redundance  of  one  kind  of  herbage  which  alone  might  have  a 
prejudicial  effect  by  a change  to  another  sort  having  an  opposite 
tendency.  This  she  is  unable  to  do  when  tethered  on  the  same 
soil,  and  with  no  variety  of  pasture. 

Tethering : — This  is  performed  by  means  of  a rope  or  chain, 
one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a “ tethering-pin,”  and  the  other 
slipped  into  a spring-hook  attached  to  the  collar  of  the  goat. 
I must  here  remark  that  these  animals,  being  very  powerful, 
whatever  is  used  to  secure  them,  either  in  the  stable  or  out 
of  doors,  should  be  of  the  strongest  kind.  A rope  is  not  good 
for  this  purpose,  for  although  it  may  be  strong  enough  for  a 
time,  it  “ kinks  ” after  being  dragged  through  wet  grass, 
shortening  the  length  of  the  tether  thereby,  and  also  getting 
entwined  round  the  body  or  legs  of  the  animal.  It  is  much 
better  in  all  cases  to  use  a light  iron  chain  with  a couple  of 
swivels,  one  near  the  spring-hook,  and  the  other  at  the  end 
where  it  joins  the  collar.  This  prevents  the  chain  from  getting 
twisted  into  knots.  It  may  be  procured  at  all  large  ironmongers 
of  any  desired  length,  at  a cost  of  sixpence  per  yard.  A dog- 
chain  is  hardly  long  enough  for  this  purpose,  as  the  length  of  the 
tether  should  be  quite  three  yards.  A tethering-pin  (Fig.  6 a) 
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is  a square  rod  of  iron,  1 5in.  long,  tapering  to  a point,  the  head 
of  which  is  furnished  with  an  6-hook  which  will  turn  in  any 
direction  without  entangling  the  chain.  This  can  he  made  by 
any  blacksmith,  and  costs  two  shillings.  When  two  or  three 
tethering-pins  are  required,  they  may  be  made  at  much  less 
expense  by  procuring  a similar  rod  to  that  described  for 


The  length  of  the  pin  from  the  loop  to  the  point  should 
be  12in.  or  14in.  This  kind  of  tethering-pin  has  two 
advantages  over  the  previous  one.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  loop  be  made  the  exact  shape  of  that  shown  in  the  cut,  no 
swivel  will  be  needed,  as  the  pin  turns  round  in  the  hole  it  has 
formed  in  the  ground  to  whatever  direction  the  goat  moves, 
and,  in  the  second,  it  is  easily  forced  into  the  earth  by  the 
pressure  of  the  arm,  whereas  the  square  rod  requires  to  be 
driven  in  with  a mallet,  which  is  not  always  at  hand.  The 
square  pin  is,  of  course,  the  stronger,  but  it  has  this  objection 
tli at  if  struck  hard  with  an  iron  hammer  the  head  is  very  apt  to 
break  off.  Care  should  be  taken  in  making  it  that  the  “ S ” 


Fig.  6.  Tethering-Pins. 
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fastening  the  goat  in  the 
stable.  One  4-^ft.  long, 
which  may  be  bought  for 
about  Is.  6d.,  will  make 
three  pins.  The  rod  is 
easily  broken  into  three  by 
first  filing  all  round  the 
part  where  the  fracture  is 
required ; then  take  each 
piece,  and  after  heating  to 
redness,  bend  one  end  in 
the  form  of  a loop,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  6b,  and  ham- 
mer the  other  extremity 
to  a point  to  facilitate 
its  progress  into  the  earth. 
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hook  works  freely  round  the  neck.  Which  ever  pin  is  employed, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  insert  a spring-hook  in  the  loop,  so  that  any 
link  of  the  chain  may  be  caught  when  it  is  desired  to  shorten 
the  range,  such  being  often  the  case  when  a goat  is  tethered 
in  a garden  to  eat  off  the  haulms  of  peas  and  potatoes  or  the 
stumps  of  cabbages  before  having  them  dug  up.  On  such 
occasions  a very  limited  range  is  frequently  necessary  in  order 
that  the  animal  may  consume  what  is  intended  for  it  without 
injuring  neighbouring  vegetables  or  trees  ; the  ease  and  efficiency 
with  which,  by  the  use  of  the  spring-hook,  this  is  performed  will 
readily  recommend  its  adoption. 

Some  people,  instead  of  tethering  a goat,  let  it  roam  about 
at  will,  having  previously 
fastened  a “ puzzle”  round 
the  animal’s  neck,  which 
prevents  its  making  its 
way  through  fences  and 
palings.  The  puzzle,  a 
sketch  of  which  is  given 
(Fig.  7),  is  made  in  the 
following  manner . Pro- 
cure three  pieces  of  strong 
wood,  or  what  is  better, 
if  obtainable,  three  sticks 
of  bamboo,  which  com- 
bines strength  aud  exces- 
sive lightness;  these  should 
be  from  2ft.  to  2ft.  Gin. 
long  according  to  the  size 
of  the  goat,  and  must  be 
fastened  together  in  the 
form  of  a triangle,  leaving 
the  ends  projecting.  The  Fig-  7-  Tius  Puma, 

horizontal  piece  at  the  bottom,  which  is  somewhat  thicker  and 
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heavier  than  the  other  two,  should  be  secured  to  the  latter  by- 
means  of  iron  pins  or  rivets  instead  of  being  nailed,  as  this 
allows  the  sticks  to  work  freely  one  against  the  other.  The 
cross-pieces  at  the  top  should  be  joined  by  a “ thumb  ” or 
“ fly  ” nut,  in  order  to  be  easily  parted  when  the  apparatus  is 
put  on  the  animal.  When  applied  to  goats  having  no  horns, 
the  fly-nut  is  unnecessary,  as,  if  the  pieces  are  fixed,  the 
whole  thing  can  be  put  over  the  creature’s  head.  To  the 
inside  of  the  sticks  a couple  of  straps  must  be  attached  which 
buckle  over  the  goat’s  neck,  their  object  being  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  puzzle  and  ensure  a better  fit.  To  prevent  it  from 
slipping  on  to  the  horns  when  grazing,  another  strap  is  necessary, 
which  buckles  round  the  body,  and  is  joined  to  the  former  by  a 
shorter  piece  of  leather  having  a loop  at  each  end  through  which 
both  pass.  Nothing  answers  better  for  this  than  the  leather 
handle  of  an  ordinary  double  rug  strap.  The  arrangement  will 
be  better  understood  by  a glance  at  the  woodcut  in  which  a a 
represent  the  two  straps  which  go  over  the  neck,  b that  which 
fits  round  the  body,  and  c the  short  piece  joining  the  two 
together. 

Besides  this  apparatus,  some  people,  to  prevent  a goat  from 
leaping  over  barriers,  fasten  a cord  to  a hind  leg  and  a fore 
leg,  allowing  only  sufficient  length  for  it  to  walk,  and  that 
with  some  difficulty,  but  not  enough  to  enable  it  to  jump. 
Another  plan  is  to  put  a headstall  on  the  goat,  and  to  fasten  a 
strap  round  the  body  to  come  just  behind  the  shoulders,  attach- 
ing the  two  together  by  another  strap  which  joins  the  headstall 
under  the  throat  and  the  body  strap  between  the  fore  legs,  a 
hook  and  ring  being  employed  here  to  fasten  or  unfasten  the 
connection  at  pleasure.  The  length  of  the  strap  or  surcingle 
must  be  just  sufficient  for  the  goat  to  hold  its  head  on  a level 
with  the  body  or  slightly  higher,  but  not  enough  for  it  to  bark 
trees  or  get  at  fences.  Although  effectual  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied,  I do  not  recommend,  except  under 
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special  circumstances,  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  expedients. 
In  the  first  place,  the  animal’s  comfort  is  to’  a great  extent 
sacrificed  hy  the  contrivances  employed,  and  in  the  second,  if 
we  except  the  trouble  of  having  to  shift  the  position  of  the 
goat,  no  advantage  is  gained  over  the  tethering  plan,  it  being 
a fact  that  goats,  as  indeed  all  milch  stock,  thrive  better  and 
give  more  milk  when  tethered  than  when  allowed  to  go  free, 
it  being  of  course  understood  that  they  are  changed  to  fresh 
herbage  as  soon  as  that  within  reach  gets  soiled  or  consumed.* 
Although  grass  forms  the  principal  food  of  a goat,  it  is  very 
beneficial  to  supply  it,  when  possible,  with  leaves  and  brambles, 
besides  a certain  amount  of  extra  feeding  with  corn  and  hay,  the 
quantity  depending  on  the  time  of  year  and  the  milking  con- 
dition of  the  animal.  In  spring  and  early  summer  grass  is  in 
its  prime,  and,  if  the  pasture  be  good,  will  support  a goat 
entirely,  unless  it  has  lately  kidded,  when  it  will  require 
the  assistance  of  a little  corn  to  put  on  flesh  and  get  it  into 
condition  to  bear  the  drain  that  is  being  made  upon  its  system 
by  the  supply  of  milk. 

* Under  the  title  A Protection  against  Goats,  &c.,  the  following  inter- 
esting noto  appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Oct.  9th,  1880,  signed  Geo. 
A.  Muller,  St.  Martin  Lautosque,  Alpes  Maritimes.  Nearly  every- 
where in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  a good  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  in 
Southern  Germany  and  Tyrol,  people  who  want  to  protect  their  land  from 
the  inroad  of  goats,  sheep,  and  cattle  in  general  put  up  a stick  surmounted 
by  a small  bundle  of  straw,  or  simply  tie  a small  bundle  of  straw  to  a 
branch,  and  thereby  find  their  ground  as  safely  guarded  as  if  they  had 
placed  a policeman  there.  Is  this  custom  to  be  found  anywhere  in  England  ? 
I fancy  1 have  noticed  it  in  North  Wales.  What  is  its  origin  ? 
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STALL  FEEDING. 

In  feeding  any  kind  of  milcli  stock,  there  is  this  point  to  be 
considered,  viz.  what  description  of  food  will  produce  the  largest 
return  in  milk?  Erom  some  carefully-conducted  experiments 
recently  made  in  Germany  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  different 
foods  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  were  that  the  quality  of  milk,  in  so  far  as  the 
relative  proportions  of  its  constituents  are  concerned,  is  in  no 
way  altered  by  any  particular  diet,  but  depends  on  the  breed 
and  peculiarities  of  individual  animals ; the  quantity,  how- 
ever, may  he  affected  by  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
nourishment  taken.  Without  going  into  scientific  details,  I 
may  just  mention  that  every  species  of  food,  as  all  are  aware 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  chemistry,  contains  two  important 
elements,  the  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming,  and  the  non-nitro- 
genous  or  heat  and  fat-giving  principles,  otherwise  called  carbo- 
hydrates. How  it  is  to  ascertain  which  of  these  two  elements 
has  the  greater  influence  in  the  production  of  milk  that  most 
of  the  experiments  have  been  directed.  In  the  case  just  referred 
to,  the  largest  return  of  milk  was  furnished  by  a diet  rich  in 
nitrogen,  the  food  supplied  being  at  one  time  highly  nitrogenous, 
and  afterwards  containing  but  a small  proportion  of  the  flesh- 
forming element. 

Other  investigations  tend  to  show,  however,  that  the  nature 
of  the  food  consumed  does  not  exert  so  very  sensible  an  influence 
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on  either  the  quantity  or  chemical  composition  of  milk  if  an  equal 
amount  of  nourishment  be  obtained  from  the  different  kinds 
of  food.  During  the  last  half  century  chemistry  has  made  such 
rapid  strides,  especially  with  regard  to  analysis,  that  at  the 
present  day  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  diet  in  its  simple  form 
the  chemical  composition  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  following  are  the  cattle  foods  whicli  contain  the  largest 
amount  of  nitrogen  : — First  and  foremost  stand  the  various  cakes 
made  from  linseed,  rape,  and  cotton-seed ; then  in  their  order 
follow  lentils,  beans,  peas,  clover-liay,  bran  and  oats,  and  among 
the  fodder  plants,  grass  (Timothy  and  Meadow  foxtail),  tares, 
lucerne,  red  clover,  and  white  clover. 

I mention  these  particulars  in  order  that  those  who  desire  to 
experimentalise  upon  their  goats,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the 
relative  influence  of  the  different  foods  upon  the  produce  of  the 
milk,  may  be  enabled  to  do  so.  For  my  own  part  I am  quite 
certain  that  however  much  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  diet 
may  affect  the  supply  of  milk,  the  quantity  of  food  assimilated 
by  the  animal  influences  it  much  more.  It  is  generally  admitted 
by  dairymen  that  grass  and  roots,  in  fact,  green  food  generally, 
makes  more  milk  than  dry  food.  This  I have  also  found  to  be 
the  case  in  feeding  goats,  and  I attribute  the  increased  yield  to 
the  succulent  nature  of  the  diet ; though,  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  the  milk  is  thinner  and  more  watery.  An  interesting 
article  on  this  subject,  entitled  ‘Green  Food  or  Dry  Food1?’ 
appeared  in  the  Milk  Journal  of  Sept.  2nd,  1872,  giving  the 
results  of  a series  of  experiments  which  bear  out  what  I have 
stated.  From  these  it  appears  that  “ dry  food  operates  in  the 
direction  of  an  augmented  consistency  of  the  milk,  and  an 
increase  in  the  live  weight  of  cattle  fed  upon  it,  whilst  green 
food,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  influences  the  quantity  yielded.” 
The  food  used  in  the  experiments  were  green  clover  in  the  one 
case  against  clover  hay  in  the  other,  combined  in  both  instances 
with  oat  straw. 
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After  all,  the  great  secret  in  obtaining  a large  yield  consists 
in  a constant  change  of  diet.  I believe  there  exists  no  animal, 
if  we  except  the  pig,  that  eats  so  great  a variety  of  food  as  the 
goat.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  none  which  sooner  tires 
of  one  thing,  or  is  more  fastidious  in  regard  to  the  cleanliness 
and  quality  of  each  article. 

Green  Food. 

With  regard  to  the  variety  of  plants  a goat  eats,  some  experi- 
ments were  once  made  in  Sweden  and  in  France  which  bear  on 
this  point,  and  I therefore  give  them  for  what  they  may  he 
worth. 

Experiments  in  Sweden. 


Of  575  Plants  the  Goat  eats  449,  Eefuses  126 


„ 528 

V 

,,  Sheep 

„ 387, 

>> 

141 

„ 494 

>> 

„ Bull 

„ 276, 

>> 

218 

„ 474 

>> 

,,  Horse 

„ 262, 

212 

„ 243 

„ Pig 

„ 72, 

J) 

171 

Experiments  in  France. 

Goat.  Sheep.  Bull. 

Horse. 

Pig- 

Can  eat 

• • • 

547 

408  311 

268 

86 

Is  very  fond  of 

... 

28 

81  121 

113 

36 

Sometimes  eats 

... 

32 

33  70 

39 

23 

Takes  in  all 

607 

522  502 

420 

145 

Eefuses 

83 

133  183 

235 

169 

Total  plants  examined 

690 

655  685 

655 

314 

The  results  are,  apparently,  not  alike  in  both  cases,  owing 
probably,  to  different  herbs  abounding  in  the  two  countries. 
As  in  France  the  experiments  appear  to  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  greater  detail,  we  may  take  the  latter  to  be  the  more 
correct ; there  we  see  the  goat  consumes  no  less  than  eighty-five 
more  plants  than  either  of  the  other  herbivorous  animals. 

I should  be  careful  to  observe,  however,  that  there  is  a vast 
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difference  between  what  goats  as  a race  will  eat,  and  what  an 
individual  specimen  is  ready  to  consume.  Any  person  keeping 
half-a-dozen  of  these  animals  together  will  find  each  has  its  likes 
and  dislikes  in  regard  to  its  food,  quite  as  much  as  any  member 
of  his  family,  one  eating  with  avidity  what  another  will  reject. 
In  fact,  that  essentially  “ goaty  ” word  “ capricious  ” applies  as 
much  to  its  appetite  as  to  its  other  characteristic  points,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as 
to  what  a goat  may  be  fed  on,  and  expect  it  to  apply  to  all  goats 
alike.  There  are  some  things  which  I may  mention  as  generally 
supplied  in  the  way  of  green  food,  and  which  are  in  most  cases 
appreciated,  even  though  a small  portion  only  may  be  consumed 
at  one  time. 

Foots : — These  in  their  order  of  preference  are : mangolds, 
potatoes,  carrots,  swedes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  parsnips,  and 
turnips,  the  last-named  being  liked  perhaps  least.  They  must 
be  all  scrupulously  clean;  though  in  regard  to  mangolds  and 
swedes  it  is  less  important  if  they  are  cut  in  half,  and  each  semi- 
spherical  portion  placed,  the  cut  part  upwards,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  goat’s  pail.  It  can  then  scrape  or  bite  off  portions  with  its 
teeth  without  the  root  being  displaced  by  the  force  and  action 
of  the  jaws.  The  operation  will  be  continued  all  round  the 
inside  until  only  the  rind  is  left,  like  an  empty  shell.  I have 
tried  giving  roots  pulped  in  a machine,  and  also  the  same  cut 
into  squares,  but  the  other  plan  answers  best  by  far,  being 
less  wasteful,  and  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  give  more 
enjoyment  to  the  animals.  Mangolds  are  best  given  after 
Christmas,  for  when  first  pulled  they  are  very  apt  to  scour.  It 
is  best  in  all  cases  to  begin  this  kind  of  food  gradually.  Small 
potatoes  called  “chats”  may  be  supplied  whole,  but  these, 
as  veil  as  larger  ones,  are  preferred  chopped.  They  require  to 
be  carefully  washed  of  all  adhering  grit  first,  otherwise  they  will 
be  refused.  Carrots  and  parsnips  are  nice  wholesome  roots,  and 
containing  as  they  do  a large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  are 
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fattening ; tlie  peelings  of  these  and  potatoes  are  generally  eaten 
as  readily  as  the  roots  themselves. 

General  Garden  Produce : — Amongst  other  garden  produce 
may  he  mentioned  the  haulm  of  peas  and  heans,  lettuces  run 
to  seed,  cahbage-stumps,  the  early  fallings  of  pears  and  apples 
when  too  small  to  be  utilised  in  cookery,  the  thinnings  of  rasp- 
berry-canes, ivy  cuttings,  the  prunings  of  all  fruit-trees,  the  leaves 
even  of  dry  autumnal  fallings,  and  the  trimmings  of  hedges 
and  vines  ; lastly,  acorns  and  horse-chestnuts.  No  goat  ever  re- 
fuses the  produce  of  trees,  he  it  fruit  or  branches  : they  have  an 
especial  preference  for  the  hark  and  peel,  and  even  eat  the  wood 
itself  when  of  the  first  year’s  growth.  Cabbages  and  lettuces 
will  he  consumed  almost  to  the  base  of  the  stalks  if  they  are 
hung  up  at  an  elevation  so  that  the  animal  may  constantly 
nibble  without  soiling  any  portion  with  its  feet,  otherwise  only 
a small  proportion  will  he  eaten.  This  applies  generally  to  all 
the  food  of  a goat,  for  the  moment  it  is  trodden  underfoot  the 
goat  ceases  to  eat  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a great  advantage  to  place 
branches  or  fibrous-rooted  vegetables  in  the  position  I have 
described,  for  otherwise  a large  quantity  will  he  wasted. 

Acorns  and  horse-chestnuts  are  in  some  years  very  plentiful, 
and  as  they  can  then  generally  he  bought  at  about  Is.  per 
bushel  in  country  places,  it  is  advisable  under  such  circum- 
stances to  lay  in  a stock.  Besides  being  a cheap  kind  of  food, 
both  are  most  useful  in  a medicinal  way,  as  they  have  a con- 
stipating tendency,  and  are  valuable  to  give  as  a change  when 
the  bowels  are  relaxed  through  the  animal  having  partaken  of 
food  having  an  opposite  effect.  Acorns  and  horse-chestnuts  are 
not  so  constipating  in  their  results  when  they  have  sprouted. 
In  this  condition  saccharine  matter  being  developed  they  are 
very  fattening  and  highly  relished.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
produce  this  germination  is  to  pile  them  in  a heap  a few  at 
a time  in  a warm  damp  place.  They  should  he  washed  clean 
first,  for  if  this  he  done  afterwards  the  tender  shoots  which 
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the  goat  so  much  enjoys  are  knocked  off  in  the  process 
and  lost. 

Weeds : — There  are  many  weeds  that  goats  will  eat  readily,  and 
which  are  generally  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  As  instances 
of  some  of  the  most  common  I may  mention,  sow-thistles,  docks, 
plantain,  early  spring  nettles,  and  dandelions.  They  are  also 
very  fond  of  meadow-sweet,  though  cattle  will  not  touch  it.  All 
leguminous  plants,  as  vetches  or  tares,  lucerne,  saintfoin,  trefoil 
clover,  and  such  like,  are  eaten  by  goats ; but  not  voraciously, 
this  being  a more  succulent  herbage,  which  though  good  for  the 
production  of  milk,  does  not  appear  to  be  appreciated  by  these 
animals,  who  give  preference  to  hard,  bitter,  and  woody  kinds 
of  plants. 

Trees  and  Plants  to  he  Avoided : — There  are  many  plants  and 
shrubs  that  are  poisonous  to  one  kind  of  animal  and  devoured 
with  impunity  by  others,  goats  being  generally  amongst  the 
latter.  Thus  the  long-leaved  water-hemlock  will  kill  a cow, 
whereas  the  goat  browses  on  it  greedily.  There  are  a few 
things,  however,  which  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  generally 
poisonous.  I say  generally,  because,  strange  to  relate,  even  the 
same  shrub  does  not  seem  to  have  at  all  times  an  equally 
prejudicial  effect;  thus  yew  will  cause  death  to  sheep,  goats, 
and  other  ruminants  at  one  part  of  the  season,  but  at  another 
may  have  scarcely  any  ill  consequences  whatever.  This  is  one 
of  the  trees,  however,  which  it  is  best  at  all  times  to  avoid 
giving ; another  is  privet ; the  leaves  have  not,  I believe,  any 
ill  consequences,  but  the  berries  will,  if  accidentally  partaken 
of  by  a goat,  prove  fatal.  Rhododendrons  have  been  mentioned 
to  me  as  very  poisonous  to  the  caprine  species.  Mr.  Thomas 
lost  several  of  his  best  stock  once  through  feeding  off  this 
shrub,  though  I had  never  heard  before  of  its  being  poisonous. 
Monkshood  will  quickly  kill  a goat  if  it  should  happen  to 
partake  of  it,  though,  strange  to  say,  horses  can  eat  it  with 
impunity. 
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Dry  Food. 

Hay : — Hay  is  best  supplied  in  its  entire  state  ; but  may  be  cut 
up  into  chaff  and  mixed  with  the  provender.  As,  however,  this 
requires  the  use  of  a chaff-cutter,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
purchase  merely  for  goats,  it  will  be  generally  given  as  hay,  and 
not  as  chaff.  Bulky  food  like  this  serves  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  stomach,  which  requires  a certain  amount  of  distention  to 
enable  it  to  perform  its  functions  properly.  To  effect  this 
with  corn  alone  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  expensive;  and 
secondly,  so  large  a quantity  of  concentrated  food  would  be 
injurious.  In  fact,  hay  or  chaff  given  in  conjunction  with  corn 
may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  in  the  diet  of  a goat  as 
bread  and  vegetables  combined  with  meat  in  that  of  man. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  hay — meadow  hay,  composed  mainly  of 
grass  with  a few  herbage  plants,  and  clover  hay,  made  with 
that  plant  alone.  The  latter  is  generally  preferred  by  goats, 
but  the  former  is  considered  best  for  milch  stock,  besides  also 
being  cheaper. 

Hay  is  an  article  which  varies  greatly  in  quality,  and  some 
care  and  judgment  should,  therefore,  be  exercised  when  buying 
it.  Reject  in  particular  any  that  is  musty,  which  may  easily 
be  recognised  by  the  smell,  as  in  that  state  it  has  lost  a con- 
siderable amount  of  its  nutritive  properties.  Colonel  Fitz- 
wygram,  in  his  book  on  ‘ Horses  and  Stables,’  summarises  his 
remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  good  hay  as  follows  : — “ Clean- 
ness, firmness,  crispness,  freshness,  green  colour,  delicacy  both 
in  taste  and  aroma,  and  appearance,  the  presence  of  flowers  in 
their  natural  colours,  numerous  varieties  of  grasses,  and  a pro- 
portion of  good  herbage,  are  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
the  best  hay.” 

Oats: — Oats  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  corn  for  goats 
that  are  dry,  being  more  frequently  given  than  any  other. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  cheapest  of  all  grain,  and  the  richest  in 
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albuminous  compounds  or  flesh-formers.  The  best  oats  I always 
consider  the  most  economical  in  the  end,  as  inferior  kinds  con- 
tain so  much  husk  in  proportion  to  kernel  that  hut  little  nourish- 
ment is  obtained  from  them ; the  husk  of  this  cereal,  like  most 
others,  having  little  or  no  nutritive  value.  In  describing  the 
characteristics  of  good  specimens  of  this  grain,  I cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  remarks  of  the  author  already  alluded 
to.  He  says  : — “ Good  oats  are  clean,  hard,  heavy,  dry,  sweet, 
plump,  full  of  flour,  and  rattle  like  shot ; 'they  have  a clean 
and  almost  metallic  lustre.  Each  oat  in  a well-grown  sample 
is  nearly  of  the  same  size.  There  are  but  few  small  or  im- 
perfect grains.  The  hard  pressure  of  the  nail  on  an  oat 
should  leave  little  or  no  mark.  The  kernel  when  pressed 
between  the  teeth,  should  chip  rather  than  tear.  The  skin 
should  be  thin ; the  size  of  the  kernel  will  be  less  in  propor- 
tion as  the  skin  is  thick.  The  colour  of  the  oat  is  not  very 
material,  but  white  oats  are  generally  thinner  in  the  skin  than 
black.  Again,  black  oats  will  grow  on  inferior  soils.  Short 
plump  oats  are  preferable  to  large  long  grains.  Bearded  oats 
must  have  an  excess  of  husk.  Oats  are  not  necessarily  bad 
because  they  are  thick-skinned,  or  bearded;  but  they  must 
contain  a less  amount  of  flour  per  bushel  than  thin-skinned  oats 
without  beards.  Good  oats  are  entirely  without  smell  of  any 
kind,  except  that  of  earth,  in  new  samples.  The  flour  should 
be  almost  tasteless,  except  a slight  sense  of  milky  sweetness  to 
the  palate.”  In  purchasing  oats  I always  choose  the  Scotch 
variety ; the  grains  are  short  and  plump,  more  resembling 
barley  in  appearance,  and  containing  a large  percentage  of  flour. 
The  best  weigh  from  401b.  to  421b.  the  bushel,  whereas  inferior 
kinds  weigh  only  301b.  or  321b. 

Indian  Corn : — This  grain  contains  a considerable  amount  of 
nutritive  properties,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  fat,  and  for  goats  in  milk  I prefer  it  to  oats. 
Mixed  with  peas  or  beans  it  forms  capital  food,  and  may 
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advantageously  be  supplied  as  a change.  Indian  corn  varies 
considerably  in  price,  but  when  cheap  it  costs  weight  for 
weight  less  than  oats  as  it  is  much  heavier.  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  large  and  the  small,  the  latter  being  the  most 
suitable  though  fetching  rather  more  money.  The  large  kind 
should  always  be  given  crushed. 

Beans  and  Peas : — Both  beans  and  peas,  as  I have  already 
stated,  contain  a large  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  therefore  make 
valuable  food.  Given  in  the  form  of  meal,  beans  have  the 
character  of  inducing  milk  rich  in  quality,  but  I do  not  find 
that  goats  take  readily  to  it 3 besides,  it  comes  rather  expensive. 
Beans  should  be  split  3 they  are  most  nutritious  when  about  a 
year  old. 

Miscellaneous  Food. 

TJnder  this  title  may  be  mentioned  brewers’  and  distillers’ 
grains,  and  all  sloppy  food,  also  oil-cake,  bran,  meal,  &c. 
These  have  a very  decided  effect  upon  the  supply  of  milk, 
the  former  influencing  the  quantity,  and  the  latter  the  quality. 
Out  of  half  a dozen  goats  there  may  be  quite  half  which  will 
not  touch  grains,  especially  at  first  3 they  prefer,  I have  generally 
found,  the  brewers’  to  the  distillers’,  though  they  may  be  brought 
to  like  both  by  tempting  them  with  small  quantities  at  a time, 
and  especially  when  placed  with  goats  that  do  like  them. 
Some  goats  have  a great  partiality  for  sloppy  stuff,  like  bran 
mashes,  coarse  oatmeal  upon  which  boiling  water  has  been 
poured,  or  barley-meal  mixed  with  water  or  skim-milk.  In  the 
Mont  d’Or,  where,  as  I have  already  stated,  goats  are  largely 
kept  on  the  soiling  system,  this  taste  is  encouraged,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  goat-owner.  Here  they  even  go  so  far  as 
to  mix  the  meal  with  pot-liquor.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  I have 
frequently  proved,  that  where  a goat  has  a liking  for  a moist 
diet  she  gives  an  increased  quantity  of  milk. 

Oil-cake  and  condiments  add  to  the  richness  of  the  yield, 
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but  they  should  he  sparingly  supplied.  Amongst  the  former, 
cotton-cake — which  is  the  cheaper — is  not  liked  by  goats,  and 
even  linseed-cake  is  often  only  appreciated  at  first,  though  they 
soon  get  to  relish  it.  The  kind  of  cake  I prefer  for  goats,  and 
which  I have  found  them  eat  with  the  greatest  avidity,  is 
what  are  known  as  the  Waterloo  Eound  oil-cakes,  supplied  by 
the  Waterloo  Mills  Co.,  Hull. 

Condiments. 

The  artificial  foods  known  by  the  name  of  “ condiments  ” 
are  composed  of  a mixture  of  the  most  fattening  and  nutri- 
tious grains,  combined  with  aromatic  herbs  and  spices,  the 
whole  finely  ground,  and  forming  a highly  stimulating  com- 
pound. I have  personally  tried  that  known  as  “ Thorley’s  Food,” 
and  have  certainly  found  it  efficacious  to  some  extent  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  milk.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state, 
however,  that,  like  all  stimulants,  it  ceases  to  have  effect  if 
continued  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  should  therefore  only  be 
given  for  a certain  length  of  time. 

Water. 

Besides  dry  food  and  forage,  there  are  two  other  articles 
of  equal  importance  which  must  never  be  omitted;  these  are 
water  and  salt.  The  quantity  of  water  a goat  drinks  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  milk  she  is  supplying,  and  the  nature  of  the 
food  she  consumes.  One  that  gives  two  quarts  a day  and  exists 
chiefly  upon  hay  and  corn,  may  take  in  summer  from  two  to  three 
quarts  in  twenty-four  hours ; whereas  the  same  animal  in  a dry 
state,  and  living  on  green  and  succulent  vegetables  or  grass,  will 
not  drink  as  much  in  a week.  Goats  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  thirst,  but  should  have  a pail  of  clean  water  offered 
them  morning  and  night,  and,  if  rejected,  it  should  be  left  by 
their  side  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  ; as  although  they  may 
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refuse  to  drink  before  having  had  their  feed  of  corn,  they  will 
often  do  so  when  the  latter  has  been  consumed.  It  is  a bad 
plan  to  leave  water  standing  in  the  goat-house  all  day,  as  it  is 
liable  to  become  tainted  by  absorbing  the  ammonia  and  other 
gases  from  the  litter,  in  which  state  it  will  probably  be  refused. 
Water,  too,  that  is  soiled  or  greasy,  or  in  which  chaff  or  hay 
has  fallen,  will  be  just  sniffed  and  turned  from  in  apparent 
disgust;  indeed  I have  even  known  them  go  so  far  as  to 
endeavour  to  overturn  the  receptacle  that  contains  it.  The 
drinking  propensity  of  a goat  should  always  be  encouraged,  as 
a great  drinker  is  generally  a good  milker.  Where  clean  soft 
water  is  procurable,  it  should  be  given  in  preference  to  hard. 

Salt. 

Hext  to  food  and  water,  salt  is  most  important  for  main- 
taining health  and  condition.  It  assists  digestion,  and  furnishes 
certain  necessary  elements  to  the  blood,  acting  also  as  a pre- 
ventative against  worms.  Moreover,  it  incites  thirst,  thereby 
causing  a greater  amount  of  water  to  be  drunk,  which  increases 
the  quantity  of  milk.  Goats,  like  most  herbivorous  animals, 
are  particularly  fond  of  salt,  and  will  lick  it  with  great  relish 
for  a length  of  time ; those  in  a wild  state  travelling  long 
distances  from  their  usual  haunts  in  order  to  obtain  it.  This 
article  should  not  be  given  occasionally,  but  constantly  ; a lump 
of  rock-salt  being  left  at  all  times  where  access  may  be  had  to 
it  whenever  desired.  The  larger  the  lump  the  better,  as  small 
pieces  often  get  lost,  or  are  eaten  whole,  in  which  case  more  is 
taken  into  the  system  than  is  actually  beneficial.  At  certain 
periods  of  the  year  salt  is  more  requisite  than  at  others ; in 
spring,  for  instance,  when  grass  is  deficient  in  saline  material,  a 
small  quantity  of  table  salt  may  with  'advantage  be  mixed  with 
the  provender,  unless  Thorley’s  food  be  given,  when  it  is 
unnecessary,  that  condiment  having  already  a considerable 
amount  of  the  material  in  its  ingredients. 
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Kations.* 

The  quantity  of  food  to  be  given  must  depend  on  the  capacity 
of  the  particular  animal,  some  being  larger  eaters  than  others. 
Goats  that  are  in  full  milk  require  to  be  fed  more  than  those 
that  are  going  dry.  According  to  a French  writer,  M.  Magne, 
the  goats  in  the  department  of  Mont  d’Or  receive  during  summer 
four  meals  a day.  The  first  is  given  at  about  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  second  at  eleven,  the  third  at  four,  and  the 
last  meal  at  eight  in  the  evening ; the  goats  receiving,  to  begin 
with,  an  armful  of  cut  grass,  clover,  or  tares  ; then  chopped  roots 
or  peelings  of  vegetables  mixed  with  bran  or  ground-up  oil-cake, 
and  soaked  with  water ; the  last  meal  being  dry  food  of  some 
sort.  In  winter  there  are  only  three  distributions,  the  quantity 
of  water  mixed  with  the  food  being  increased. 

For  my  own  part,  I cannot  say  that  I find  goats  generally 
relish  these  mixtures  made  moist  with  water,  probably  because 
they  are  not  brought  up  to  eat  this  kind  of  food.  It  would  be 
better  if  they  were.  My  own  arrangement  for  the  distribution 
of  the  meals  is  somewhat  as  follows,  allowing  for  certain  changes 
according  to  what  is  most  plentiful  in  the  way  of  green  food  : — 
In  summer,  the  first  feed,  which  is  given  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock,  consists  of  a good  armful  of  cut  grass ; those  that 
are  in  profit  receiving  also  whilst  being  milked  two  large  hand- 
fuls of  maize  with  one  of  bran ; water  is  also  supplied  at  this 
time.  About  eleven  o’clock,  leaves  or  vegetables  from  the 
garden.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  grains  or  bran,  toppings, 
or  meal  of  some  sort  mixed  stiff  with  water.  Lastly,  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  either  cut  grass  or  hay,  with  corn  to  those  requiring 
it  the  same  as  in  the  morning ; water  being  again  offered.  In 
winter  the  first  meal  is  given  at  eight  a.m.,  and  consists  of 
hay,  the  second  at  midday,  when  either  vegetables  or  roots  are 

•*  See  “Cost  of  Food  versus  Value  of  Milk,”  in  the  chapter  on  Goat 
Farming. 
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supplied ; grains,  acorns,  or  cake  are  given  at  four,  and  corn  and 
liay  and  water  to  all  at  eiglit  by  lamp-light.  I always  make  a 
point  of  having  the  goats  fed  in  the  evening  not  earlier  than 
eight  o’clock,  and  on  substantial  food,  as  they  have  to  go  so 
long  before  the  next  meal  in  the  morning.  This  arrangement, 
it  must  be  understood,  applies  only  when  goats  are  housed  all 
day.  When  pastured,  the  corn  is  given  still  to  those  goats  that 
are  heavy  milkers,  especially  if  they  are  low  in  condition ; but 
the  others  are  turned  out  at  once  to  feed  on  grass.  The  rations 
of  hay  and  corn  at  night,  however,  are  not  altered. 

In  feeding  with  corn  I should  remark  that  it  is  well  to  mix 
some  bran,  chopped  hay  or  clover  with  it  when  the  animal  is 
a voracious  feeder,  but  otherwise  it  is  not  necessary,  as  some 
goats  will  object  to  this  addition,  and  then  the  corn  is  best 
supplied  alone.  When  mangolds  or  potatoes  and  other  peelings 
are  given  chopped  up,  they  will  sometimes  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  animals  by  being  dusted  over  with  bran,  pollard,  or  middlings ; 
they  are  of  course  more  nourishing  under  these  conditions,  and 
the  addition  is  useful  to  restore  a goat  that  has  lost  flesh. 
Bean-meal  and  peas  in  these  cases  have  a very  decided  effect 
in  increasing  the  yield  of  milk,  and  may  be  given  by  way  of  a 
change  ; but  this  food  is  too  expensive  for  general  use. 

In  giving  out  the  rations  to  the  goats  there  are  three  important 
rules  to  remember  : — First,  that  whatever  the  food  may  be,  it  is 
presented  in  a perfectly  clean  condition  ; that  the  pails  or  feed- 
ing-boxes are  equally  clean,  and  if  there  should  be  the  remains 
of  a previous  meal  left  in  them,  that  it  be  thoroughly  emptied 
before  placing  in  anything  fresh. 

Second,  that  no  more  be  ever  given  than  can  be  consumed 
readily  at  one  time.  There  is  no  creature  that  can  be  more 
wasteful  in  its  food  than  a goat  if  improperly  fed.  Those  that 
object  to  hay-chaff  being  mixed  with  the  corn  will  turn  out  half 
the  contents  of  the  pail  in  their  endeavour  to  pick  out  the  latter. 
The  moment  a goat  is  seen  to  leave  off  eatiag  readily,  and  to 
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begin  “ nosing  ” its  food  in  order  to  select  tit-bits,  take  it  all 
away.  Hay  should  always  be  supplied  sparingly,  otherwise 
half  of  it  will  become  litter  instead  of  food. 

The  third  rule  consists  in  feeding  at  regular  hours.  This  is  an 
important  point,  and  should  be  carefully  observed.  The  appetite 
of  an  animal  is  more  even,  and  it  enjoys  its  food  better  when 
supplied  at  stated  and  regular  intervals,  than  when  given  at 
different  and  constantly  varying  periods. 

Storing  Food  for  Winter  Use. 

Goats  are  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  dried  fodder,  and  there 
are  numerous  articles  which  in  summer  are  plentiful  enough, 
and  may  be  utilised  in  winter  if  collected  and  dried  during  hot 
weather  and  then  stored.  Indeed,  many  goats  prefer  the  dried 
food  to  the  same  articles  in  a fresh  condition.  This  plan  is 
largely  in  use  on  the  Continent,  and  the  mode  adopted  is  well 
described  by  Miss  Arnold  in  one  of  her  writings  as  follows  : — 

“ Keep  your  garden  trimmings,  your  tree,  and  bush,  and 
hedge-loppings  from  the  rubbish-heap  while  the  leaves  are  yet 
unturned,  and  lay  them  on  sheets  or  flags  in  the  mid-day  hours 
to  dry  thoroughly  on  the  stalks  and  boughs,  during  which  time 
they  must  be  well  watched,  and  no  intervals  of  damping  allowed. 
Throw  them  under  a roof  at  night,  and  out  again  when  the  dew 
is  off ; then  store  them  up  lightly  on  poles  laid  across  the  roof- 
beams  of  a barn  or  other  outbuilding,  or  suspend  them  in 
bunches,  like  pea-stick  faggots,  from  the  beams  themselves.  In 
this  way  vine-clippings,  the  primings  of  fruit-buslies,  thorn- 
hedges, rose-trees,  and  even  herbaceous  plants,  as  chrysanthemums, 
&c.,  may  become  a winter  store,  and  by  the  succulency  they 
retain  permit  the  introduction  of  more  straw  into  the  chaff  of  a 
dear  winter.”  In  regard  to  this  kind  of  food  I may  remark  that 
when  goats  are  allowed  to  wander  about  in  a yard  as  a means  of 
exercise,  it  is  a very  good  plan  to  obtain  all  the  loppings  of 
trees  you  can  get,  and  to  throw  them  down  for  the  animals  to 
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peel  off  the  bark.  There  is  scarcely  any  food  that  a goat  takes 
to  like  this,  and  I cannot  doubt  that  it  is  highly  beneficial  for  it. 

Grooming. 

It  is  a good  plan  where  goats  are  kept  constantly  in  the 
stable  with  little  or  no  exercise,  to  brush  them  down  every 
morning  with  a stiff  dandy  brush,  and,  if  the  hair  be  very  long, 
to  now  and  then  comb  it  out.  Some  persons  may  call  this 
absurd,  but  when  they  consider  that  grooming  is  to  an  animal 
what  a bath  is  to  a human  being,  they  must  admit  that  the 
practice  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial.  The  advantages 
gained  are  indeed  more  than  primarily  might  be  supposed.  In 
the  first  place,  every  domestic  animal  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
vermin,  whether  fleas  or  lice,  goats  being  by  no  means  exempt ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  when  in  a poor  condition, 
they  are  often  very  much  troubled  with  the  latter  pest.  By  the 
use  of  a hard  brush,  well  applied  every  day,  the  dirt  which 
collects  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  rvhich  seems  to  breed 
such  vermin,  is  removed,  and  having  no  longer  a resting-place 
they  disappear — at  least,  to  a great  extent — the  object  of  groom- 
ing being  more  as  a preventative  than  a cure.  When  existing 
in  large  numbers  other  means  must  be  used  to  exterminate  them. 
In  the  second  place,  the  friction  on  the  skin  of  the  goat  by  the 
brush  causes  a quickened  circulation  of  the  blood,  thus  to  some 
degree  taking  the  place  of  exercise  and  so  promoting  health. 
Finally,  the  use  of  the  brush  gives  the  coat  a fine  sleek  and 
glossy  appearance,  and  by  reason  of  its  extra  cleanliness  allows 
of  the  animal  being  stroked  and  caressed — marks  of  kindness  to 
which  it  is  very  sensible — without  soiling  one’s  hands. 

Paring  the  Hoofs. 

When  goats  are  kept  constantly  in  stables,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  and  pare  the  hoofs  every  now  and  then,  otherwise  they 
are  apt  to  grow  to  abnormal  proportions.  I have  seen  these 
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animals,  when  this  matter  has  been  neglected  for  a long  period, 
go  about  with  the  horny  part  of  the  hoof  three  or  four  inches 
long  and  turning  up  at  the  ends  like  a Dutch  shoe,  causing  a 
peculiar  rattling  noise  as  it  walked.  When  goats  have  a daily 
run  on  hard  ground,  the  hoof  is  of  course  worn  down  by  the 
friction  induced,  but  if  the  animal  is  always  standing  on  straw 
or  other  litter  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  corneous  substance 
from  attaining  excessive  growth.  With  some  goats  this  growth 
seems  to  be  more  rapid  than  with  others,  though  kept  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  they  sometimes  require  their  hoofs  to  be 
pared  even  if  they  are  partly  on  grass.  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  the  operation,  which  simply  consists  in  cutting 
away  the  horn  that  overlaps  the  frog  or  the  sole  of  the  foot 
until  the  two  parts  are  on  a level.  If  dirt  has  got  in  between 
and  is  not  dislodged  by  the  paring,  it  should  be  scraped  out,  as 
it  is  liable  to  cause  foot-rot. 
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BREEDING. 

Goats  in  a wild  or  half-domesticated  state  breed  but  once  a 
year.  They  pair  between  October  and  December,  and  bring 
forth  their  young  about  March  or  May,  the  period  of  gestation 
being  twenty-one  weeks.  Domestication,  however,  shows  its 
effect  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances,  and  a goat  that  is  well- 
housed  and  fed  on  corn  will  often  breed  twice  in  the  year 
and  at  almost  any  season.  The  best  months  for  pairing  are 
September,  October,  and  November ; as  then  the  kids  will 
make  their  appearance  from  February  to  April;  thus  by  the 
time  they  are  weaned  the  new  grass  has  commenced  springing 
up,  and  affords  a tender  bite  for  their  young  teeth.  The  earlier 
in  the  year  they  come  into  the  world  with  this  condition  the 
better,  as  they  have  then  all  the  spring  and  summer,  when  feed 
is  best  and  most  abundant,  for  their  growth  and  development. 
Although  the  best  season  for  breeding  is  in  the  early  part  of 
spring,  where  several  milch  goats  are  kept  it  is  not  advantageous 
to  have  them  all  in  full  profit  at  this  time,  as  then  the  supply 
of  milk  is  greater  very  often  than  there  is  need  for ; whilst  in 
winter  the  animals  would  be  nearly  dry,  and  then  milk  would 
be  scarce.  They  should  therefore  be  arranged  to  kid  alternately ; 
for  instance,  when  three  is  the  stock  in  hand,  one  should 
breed  in  April,  another  in  August,  and  the  third  in  December, 
or  two  in  the  summer  when  milk  and  cream  are  most  required, 
and  one  in  the  winter.* 

* See  tabular  arrangement  for  periodical  breeding  on  page  206. 
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The  number  of  kids  a goat  brings  forth  at  a birth  varies  from 
one  to  four.  It  usually  happens  that  on  the  first  occasion  a 
single  kid  only  is  produced,  but  afterwards  there  dre  generally 
two,  and  sometimes  three.  Four  at  a birth  although  exceptional 
is  not  very  uncommon,  and  when  it  once  happens  is  frequently 
repeated  • indeed  I have  noticed  as  a singular  fact,  that  whatever 
be  the  number  produced  on  the  second  occasion,  the  same  will 
often  be  continued  in  subsequent  litters,  and  not  only  this,  but 
that  the  peculiarity  descends  from  mother  to  daughter.  A goat 
of  my  own  which  has  always  three  every  time  she  kids,  inherits 
this  property  from  her  parent,  which  did  the  same  before  her. 
So  large  a litter,  however,  is  by  no  means  desirable,  as  the  kids  are 
generally  smaller  in  consequence,  and  cannot  be  properly  reared 
by  one  goat,  unless  she  be  an  extraordinary  milker,  three, 
indeed,  being  more  than  some  can  manage  to  suckle.  A goat 
makes  the  best  return  in  milk  with  its  second  or  third  lot  of 
kids,  continuing  in  its  prime  until  six  years  old.  After  that 
age  the  supply  declines  at  each  kidding,  and  it  is  seldom  of 
much  use  for  milking  after  nine  years  old,  though  I have  known 
exceptions.  The  natural  term  of  life  is  about  twelve  years,  but 
I have  heard  of  one  living  to  eighteen,  and  giving  a pint  of 
milk  a day  even  at  that  age. 

Age  for  Breeding. 

In  no  domestic  animal  is  the  instinct  of  reproduction  so 
early  developed  as  in  the  goat,  its  precocity  being  indeed 
almost  incredible;  thus  I have  known  instances  of  kids  being 
mated  at  less  than  four  months  old  whilst  still  suckin'*  their 
dams,  and  producing  a live  kid  in  due  course.  If  a young  goat 
io  kept  with  a “ billy  ’ it  is  almost  sure  to  come  in  season  in 
September  or  October,  whether  born  the  previous  January  or  as 
late  as  May  or  June,  so  that  it  is  much  better  to  keep  them 
quite  away  from  the  male  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  breed.  Until  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  it  was  a 
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very  common  practice  to  let  a goat  have  young  when  barely 
twelve  months  old,  the  consequence  was  that  a large  proportion 
were  of  diminutive  size,  having  been  stunted  in  their  growth 
thereby.  Nothing  is  gained  by  such  a practice,  for  the  quantity 
of  milk  obtained  in  such  cases  is  very  small,  as  a rule,  and  the 
kids  that  are  born  are  undersized.  The  earliest  age  that  a goat- 
ling * should  have  access  to  the  male  is  fifteen  months,  but  for 
exhibition  purposes  it  is  better  to  wait  a few  months  longer,  to 
give  time  for  a more  complete  development  of  the  frame  to 
be  attained  before  the  system  has  to  undergo  the  drain  upon  it 
incidental  to  pregnancy  and  subsequent  lactation.  Although 
this  may  be  at  first  more  expensive,  as  the  goat  has  to  be  kept 
longer  before  making  any  return,  it  is  the  most  profitable  in  the 
long  run,  the  value  of  the  animal  being  greatly  enhanced,  and 
the  yield,  I believe,  increased. 

A goat  may  come  in  season  at  any  time  after  parturition, 
and  until  conception  has  actually  taken  place  will  continue 
doing  so  at  intervals  according  to  the  time  of  year.  From 
September  to  December,  or  as  far  on  as  January,  this  is 
generally  repeated  about  every  three  weeks ; from  thence  till 
the  end  of  March  the  intervals  are  longer,  and  from  that  month 
up  to  the  close  of  August  a goat  may  go  the  whole  time  without 
showing  any  signs  of  a disposition  to  breed.  It  almost  entirely 
depends  upon  the  system  of  feeding ; where  the  animal  is  housed 
and  fed  much  on  corn  she  may  come  on  several  times  during 
the  summer  months.  The  presence  of  a he-goat  is  also  very  apt 
to  encourage  this  condition.  The  duration  of  the  period  is  also 
regulated  by  the  time  of  year.  In  the  autumn  it  will  last  three 
days,  but  in  spring  only  two,  and  after  that  perhaps  only  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Signs  of  Season : — The  period  of  the  sexes  may  be  recognised 
by  an  extraordinary  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  a 
peculiar  and  continual  bleating  accompanied  by  rapid  shaking 
* A young  goat  over  one  year  and  under  two  years  old. 
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of  the  tail.  Her  yield  suddenly  diminishes,  and  she  loses  her 
appetite,  whilst  there  is  also  a considerable  swelling  of  the 
vulva.  If  a male  goat  should  he  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  female  is  loose  and  able  to  escape,  she  will  in  many  cases 
make  straight  for  him  though  a mile  or  two  may  divide  them. 


Pairing. 

When  a goat  is  observed  to  he  in  season  the  services  of  a lie- 
goat  should  he  obtained  without  loss  of  time,  and  on  his  arrival 
the  pair  should  be  placed  together  in  a stable  by  themselves. 
When  they  first  meet  it  generally  happens  that  they  commence 
fighting,  though  in  their  idea  probably  it  is  regarded  merely  as 
play  ; the  tremendous  blows,  however,  they  inflict  upon  each 
other  with  their  horns  would  lead  any  one  not  accustomed  to 
these  animals  to  suppose  they  were  engaged  in  serious  combat, 
suggesting  their  separation  at  once.  This  need  not,  however, 
be  done,  as  after  a time  they  come  to  a better  understanding. 
It  is  not  often  that  owners  of  stud-goats  will  allow  their  animals 
to  be  sent  away  from  home,  requiring,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
she-goat  be  brought  to  them.  In  such  case,  if  the  goat  has  far 
to  travel,  it  is  better  not  to  place  her  with  the  male  until  a 
certain  time  has  been  allowed  for  her  to  rest  and  recover  herself 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  the  same  remark  applying  equally 
to  the  he-goat  when  sent  to  the  female.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  pair  be  left  together  for  any  length  of  time,  provided  the 
she-goat  is  quite  in  season,  as  impregnation  generally  takes  place 
with  the  first  contact,  though  it  is  advisable  to  allow  a repeti- 
tion in  order  to  make  quite  sure.  I may  here  observe  that 
when  pairing  takes  place  during  the  regular  rutting  season,  or 
from  September  to  January  or  even  February,  it  is  nearly 
always  successful,  providing  that  the  male  animal  is  sufficiently 
vigorous  ; but  after  that  month  conception  becomes  uncertain. 
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Choice  of  the  Stud  Goat.* 

In  a previous  chapter  I explained  the  points  to  he  sought 
for  in  a good  she-goat.  I have  now  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  necessary  qualities  of  the  male.  Size  is 
here  of  greater  importance  than  in  the  female,  therefore  a 
fine  well-developed  animal  should  if  possible  he  obtained. 
In  my  earlier  work  I stated  that  the  age  of  the  stud  goat  must 
not  he  less  than  two  years,  hut  further  experience  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  at  eighteen  months,  or  even  fifteen, 
a he-goat,  if  well  grown,  is  fit  for  service.  I have,  indeed, 
seen  good  stock  got  by  one  that  had  not  reached  twelve  months, 
hut  I do  not  recommend  this  in  practice. 

A he-goat  should  have  a small  neat  head  with  plenty  of  heard, 
and  neck  short  and  thick,  with  abundance  of  hair.  The  horns 
may  he  large,  hut  not  too  coarse  and  heavy.  The  chest  should 
be  broad  and  massive,  the  hack  long  and  straight,  and  the  ribs 
Avell  rounded,  the  tail  being  placed  high  up  on  the  hind-quarters. 
These  are  required  to  be  as  square  as  possible,  the  reverse  being 
the  most  common  failing  of  he-goats.  The  legs  must  he  straight, 
thick,  and  strong,  and  well  covered  with  hair  on  the  thighs 
and  buttocks.  No  better  specimen  of  the  type  of  animal  I 
am  describing  could  he  found  than  that  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing (Plate  I.),  which  represents  a remarkably  fine  English  stud 
goat,  winner  of  many  prizes,  until  recently  the  property  of 
Mr.  E.  T.  Crookenden.  so  well  known  as  a successful  exhibitor 
at  all  the  metropolitan  goat-shows.  This  goat  possesses  each  of 
the  qualities  I have  mentioned,  besides  what  is  of  no  mean 
importance,  a noble  and  thoroughly  masculine  hearing. 

* A ‘ Stud  Register  ’ is  published  annually  by  the  British  Goat  Society, 
giving  the  names  and  owners  of  pedigree  stud  goats  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  recommended  for  stock  purposes. 
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Importance  of  Pedigree. 

One  of  the  most  important  conditions  as  regards  the  selection 
of  breeding  stock  is  a good  pedigree.  When  I say  pedigree  I 
do  not  mean  a long  list  of  ancestors  merely,  without  any  qualifi- 
cations, but  a direct  descent  from  prize-winners  on  both  sides,  or 
what  is  still  better,  from  good  milking  families,  as  the  milking 
qualities  are  inherited  as  much  from  the  sire’s  side  as  the  dam’s. 
It  is  singular  how  this  matter  of  pedigree  has  until  quite  recently 
been  overlooked  by  goat-fanciers,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  this  important  consideration  that  in  so  comparatively  few 
strains  can  the  goats  be  depended  on  to  transmit  their  charac- 
teristics to  their  offspring.  Goat-shows  have  done  wonders 
towards  bringing  about  a change  in  this  respect.  It  frequently 
happens  now  that  kids  take  prizes  in  their  class,  whilst  either 
one,  or  perhaps  both  of  the  parents,  are  winning  honours  in 
another  class  at  the  same  show.  This  was  specially  noticeable 
at  the  1884  Dairy  Show,  where  a kid  exhibited  by  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  was  very  highly  commended,  its  dam 
winning  second  in  the  she-goat  class,  whilst  its  grand-dam  had 
previously  been  the  winner  of  a champion  prize,  and  its  great- 
grand-dam  also  a prizetaker  at  the  first  Crystal  Palace  Show. 
The  sire  of  this  kid  had  taken  a first  prize,  and  the  sire  of  its 
dam  and  grand-dam  had  similarly  won  honours.  * I could  furnish 
other  illustrations  of  a similar  kind  to  show  how  an  extraordi- 
nary yield  had  similarly  been  transmitted,  but  what  I have  said 
will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  pedigree. 

Breeders  who  desire  to  keep  a record  of  their  goats,  should 
establish  a private  Herd  Book,  containing  the  name,  date  of  birth, 
and  pedigree  of  every  animal,  devoting  a page  to  each.  With  my 
own  stock  I go  a step  further,  and  state  by  the  letters  P.  W., 
M.  P.  W.,  or  H.  B.,  whether  Prize-Winner,  Milking  Prize-Winner, 

* See  parentage  of  Rosemary  in  pedigree  Table,  page  102. 
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or  entered  in  Herd  Book,*  or  by  V.  H.  C.,  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended. To  give  an  illustration  I extract  the  following  : — 
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Nan.  P.  W. 

Notes  : Queen  Mab,  Kosemary,  Daisy,  and  Nan  homed  goats,  the 
remainder  all  hornless. 

The  above  is  the  usual  way  of  showing  pedigrees  without 
using  the  words  “dam,”  “ grandam,”  “ great-grandam,”  &c.  The 
* This  refers  to  the  Herd  Book  of  the  British  Goat  Society. 
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divisions  and  sub-divisions  show  the  parentage  as  the  genealogy 
extends,  the  sires  being  always  entered  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  dams  on  the  left  in  each  division.  Thus  the  pedigree  will 
read  : Queen  Mab  out  of  Rosemary  by  Jim,  who  is  out  of  Daisy 
by  Champion ; Champion  being  out  of  Kit  by  Mr.  Payne’s  Bill ; 
Rosemary  out  of  Duchess  by  Captain,  and  so  on.  The  pedigree 
I have  selected  is  interesting  as  showing  how,  whilst  most  of 
the  ancestors  are  hornless,  a horned  goat  is  produced. 

Pregnancy. 

As  I remarked  in  a former  chapter,  a goat  may  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  in  young,  and  yet  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  fact  may,  however,  be  ascertained  at  six  or  eight  weeks 
before  the  time  of  reckoning  arrives,  by  pressing  the  fingers 
against  the  animal’s  flanks,  when  a hard  lump  may  be  detected, 
which  is  the  head  of  the  kid ; when  it  is  felt  no  doubt  need 
be  entertained  of  the  result. 

Throughout  the  period  of  pregnancy  a goat  should  be  liberally 
fed,  but  as  the  time  for  parturition  draws  near,  that  is  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  kids  are  expected,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  animal  is  not  fat,  as  high  condition  at  this 
time  is  liable  to  produce  inflammation  at  the  birth,  which  may 
terminate  fatally.  To  avoid  this  the  rations  should  be  reduced 
in  quantity,  and  only  those  of  a laxative  nature  supplied ; such 
as  potatoes  or  turnips,  and  bran  slightly  moistened  with  water. 
A bran-mash  may  be  advantageously  given  every  other  morning, 
as  it  keeps  open  the  bowels. 

Goats  as  a rule  drop  their  kids  easily,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  without  accident ; such  a thing  as  a goat  dying  at  the 
event,  even  when  the  young  are  born  dead,  being  quite  the 
exception.  It  is  quite  surprising  the  amount  of  butts  and 
blows  these  animals  are  capable  of  receiving  while  pregnant 
without  experiencing  any  ill  effects.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
thoug’n  nature  had  especially  provided  against  all  such  casualties. 
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It  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  to  take  extra  care  of  goats  in  kid, 
to  prevent  all  chance  of  abortion,  for  if  one  goat  slips  her  kids 
through  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  others  in  the  same  stable 
are  very  apt  to  follow  her  example  without  any  apparent  reason. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  driven,  or  led  gently,  and  not  allowed 
to  take  violent  exercise,  as  much  exertion  at  this  period  is 
prejudicial.  For  the  same  reason  no  dogs  or  other  animals 
likely  to  cause  a fright  should  be  permitted  to  approach.  Goats 
that  live  ou  a common  are  generally  more  hardy  than  such  as 
are  kept  constantly  in  a stable.  The  former  will  often  drop 
their  kids  under  a furze-bush,  and  after  licking  them  over, 
partly  cover  them  with  ferns  and  go  on  browsing,  returning  at 
intervals  to  suckle  them.  One  that  has  been  more  delicately 
reared,  however,  requires  more  careful  treatment.  As  the  day 
of  its  expected  accouchement  draws  near,  a separate  place 
should,  if  possible,  be  prepared  for  the  dam,  where  she  may 
move  about  at  will,  as  it  is  important  that  she  be  not  fastened 
in  any  way. 

Signs  of  approaching  parturition  are  shown  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vulva;  the  goat  becomes  restless,  and  lies  first  in 
one  place  and  then  another,  frequently  changing  positions  ; she 
also  bleats  a great  deal,  and  her  udder  becomes  rapidly  harder, 
being  more  replete  with  milk.  When  this  is  noticed  she  should 
not  be  taken  out  to  graze,  but  kept  in  the  stable,  where  a good 
bed  of  fresh  straw,  a bucket  of  clean  water,  tepid,  and  good 
sweet  hay  should  be  provided  for  her. 

Treatment  after  Kidding. 

While  giving  birth  to  the  kids  a goat  is  best  left  to  herself, 
as  these  animals  rarely  require  any  assistance.  As  soon  as 
it  is  over,  which  may  not  be  the  case,  if  there  be  several,  for 
an  hour  or  more  (thirty  or  forty  minutes  elapsing  in  some 
instances  between  the  birth  of  each),  the  mother  should  have 
a bran-mash  given  her,  and  a drink  of  oatmeal-water,  made 
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l)y  pouring  boiling  water  on  a handful  or  two  of  coarse  Scotcli 
oatmeal,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  lukewarm.  The  mash  is 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  a quart  or  so  of  bran  until 
thoroughly  wet,  without  being  too  sloppy.  It  is  necessary  in 
each  case  that  the  water  actually  boils.  The  first  act  of  the  newly 
born  kids  upon  gaining  their  legs,  which  they  do,  if  healthy  and 
strong,  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  into  the  world,  is  to  make  for 
their  mother’s  teats.  These  they  are  sometimes  slow  to  find ; 
but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  as  they  do  not  actually  require 
nourishment  for  several  hours.  If  the  udder  bo  full  of  milk, 
however,  a portion  should  be  drawn  away,  as  the  great  weight 
and  pressure  will  cause  the  mother  pain,  and  if  the  milk  be  not 
removed  is  apt  to  form  clots,  and  produce  inflammation  ; when 
this  happens,  as  will  be  noticed  by  the  great  heat  of  the  bag, 
it  should  be  fomented  with  hot  water,  and  rubbed  over  with 
vaseline,  being  well  worked  in  the  hand.  As  soon  as  the  milk 
comes  freely  the  kids  should  be  put  to  the  mother,  and  if  they 
do  not  then  suck  properly,  the  teats  must  be  placed  in  their 
mouths;  once  they  have  drawn  a few  drops,  they  rapidly  improve 
the  occasion,  and  do  not  often  require  a second  lesson. 

For  the  first  three  days  the  milk  that  comes  from  the  udder 
has  a highly  yellow  appearance,  and  having  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  mucus  in  its  composition  is  not  fit  for  domestic  use. 
Upon  the  kids,  however,  it  acts  medicinally  as'  an  aperient,  and 
is  very  beneficial.  It  assumes  its  ordinary  character  in  three  or 
four  days,  which  may  be  known  to  be  the  case  when  it  froths 
up  on  being  drawn. 

During  cold  weather  it  is  better  to  keep  the  kids  shut  up 
with  their  dam  in  the  goat-house.  But  should  the  days  be  fine 
and  dry,  especially  in  spring  and  summer,  they  may  be  all  put 
out  the  second  day.  With  good  milkers  it  often  happens  that 
the  kids,  if  only  two  in  number,  do  not  take  all  the  milk  that 
the  mother  yields ; in  which  case  it  is  advisable  to  draw  off 
a portion  daily,  otherwise  the  supply  may  be  naturally  lessened. 
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The  goat  requires  careful  watching  the  first  day  or  two  to  see 
that  both  teats  are  properly  drawn  for  some  time.  When  there 
is  only  one  kid,  and  the  goat  is  a heavy  milker  with  unusually 
large  teats,  the  kid  will  often  suck  one  teat  only,  leaving 
the  other  untouched.  The  result  is,  that  the  neglected  teat 
gets  very  distended,  and  if  allowed  to  continue  in  such  a 
state,  becomes  corded  by  the  milk  clotting  inside,  and  is  rendered 
useless  for  ever  after.  The  simple  prevention  of  such  an  issue 
is  to  milk  the  teat  regularly  night  and  morning  until  the  kid 
takes  to  it,  which  it  will  generally  do  after  a few  weeks  when 
it  can  consume  more  milk.* 

* As  a case  in  point  I may  mention  a goat  I am  now  milking,  tlie  kid 
of  which,  just  six  weeks  old,  has  from  its  birth  sucked  only  one  teat, 
whilst  I draw  a pint  three  times  a day  from  the  other. 
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REARING  KIDS. 

WEANING. 

TnE  common  practice  is  to  commence  weaning  kids  at  about 
six  weeks  old,  but  if  fine  stock  are  required  they  should  be 
allowed  to  suck  as  long  again,  this  being  the  great  secret  for 
gaining  size.  The  weaning  process  should  be  a gradual  one, 
the  kids  being  at  first  separated  from  their  mother  during  the 
day  and  put  to  feed  where  they  will  find  some  young  and  tender 
grass  and  herbs.  They  will  eat  such  food  very  readily  at  six 
weeks  old,  as  they  begin  to  make  use  of  their  teeth  when  only  a 
fortnight  old,  and  sometimes  even  earlier  if  the  milk  supply 
is  scanty.  When  the  separation  can  be  made  to  take  place  at  a 
distance  from  the  owner’s  residence  he  will  find  it  beneficial,  for 
his  own  sake,  as  the  frightful  noise  these  youngsters  and  their 
fond  parent  set  up  when  they  discover  themselves  parted,  is 
enough  to  make  a nervous  and  impetuous  individual  put  an  end 
to  the  existence  of  the  lot  in  the  most  summary  manner  possible. 
When  separated  at  a sufficient  distance  to  prevent  their  hearing 
each  other’s  cries,  however,  they  soon  get  accustomed  to  their 
position.  After  six  weeks,  before  the  goats  and  kids  are  placed 
together  at  night,  if  the  milk  is  much  wanted  the  goat  may  be 
relieved  of  a portion  of  her  milk,  allowing  the  kids  afterwards 
to  take  what  remains. 

As  a general  rule  it  does  not  pay  to  rear  kids,  especially  the 
males,  unless  they  are  from  superior  stock,  and  likely  from 
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their  breeding  to  make  valuable  milkers.  A short  calculation 
shows  this  very  clearly:  suppose  a goat  has  two  kids,  and 
gives  three  pints  a day,  which  is  the  least  she  shoidd  yield  to 
bring  up  a couple  properly,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  they  will 
have  taken  126  pints,  with  an  additional  21  by  the  time  they 
are  weaned,  in  all  73 J quarts.  Beckon  this  at  the  lowest 
possible  value,  4 cl.  per  quart,  the  price  of  cow’s  milk  in  the 
country,  and  you  get  12s.  3d.  as  the  cost  of  each  kid;  or, 
supposing  the  goat  to  have  but  one  kid,  and  be  giving  a quart 
daily  under  the  same  circumstances,  that  one  kid  would  cost 
16s.  4 d.  How,  considering  that  if  a nanny,  it  will  only  realise 
from  7s.  3d.  to  10s.,  or  if  a billy,  be  hard  to  sell  at  6s.  or  7s.,  it 
becomes  plainly  evident  that  this  system,  to  say  the  least,  is 
not  a profitable  one.  When  it  is  desired  to  establish  a herd  of 
a good  milking  strain,  the  case  is  of  course  different.  One  does 
not  then  look  so  much  at  the  first  outlay  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing in  the  future  some  valuable  stock.  It  is  better  to  kill  all 
“ billy  ” kids,  unless  they  are  superior  animals,  at  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  old,  and  dress  them  for  the  table.  They  are  then 
delicious  eating. 

Bringing  up  by  Hand. 

There  is  another  way  of  rearing  kids,  and  although  it  seems 
less  natural  it  has  some  advantages  over  the  ordinary  one, 
especially  for  the  goat.  This  consists  in  bringing  up  entirely  by 
hand ; it  is  generally  practised  with  cows  at  the  present  day, 
most  dairy  farmers  preferring  to  separate  the  calf  from  the  cow 
either  immediately  after  birth  or  within  a couple  of  days,  and 
to  bring  up  the  young  animals  with  the  pail,  and  milk  the  cow. 
The  reason,  probably,  why  this  plan  is  rarely  pursued  by  the 
goat-keeper  is  the  want  of  separate  accommodation,  and  the 
trouble  involved  in  feeding  the  kids  by  hand,  which  to  some 
would  not  be  recompensed  by  the  saving  in  cost. 

Different  opinions  exist  as  to  the  best  time  to  separate  the 
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yoong  from  the  dam,  some  holding,  and  with  perfect  troth,  that 
thfe  latter  fret*  ranch  lesss  at  the  loss  of  her  offspring  if  removed 
directly  after  its  birth  than  when  her  affection  La*  become 
deeper  hr  sodding  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  w argued  that  tl*e 
cocking  of  the  voting  ha*  a beneficial  effect  . pon  the  viler  a;.  ; 
yieW  of  milk — * drawing  down  * the  odder,  a*  it  i*  expressed, 
more  freely.  For  ray  own  part,  I prefer  to  let  the  khl  suck  for 
three  days,  or  at  most  four,  *o  a*  to  let  it  get  the  u Westing-  ” or 
firct  milk,  *o  specially  adapted  to  it*  requirement*  at  this  stage, 
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awl  then  to  remove  it  and  bring  up  by  hand.  The  earlier  this  is 
done  the  easier  will  the  kid  take  to  an  artificial  teat,  bit  during 
the  first  three  day*  there  is  but  little  difference  in  this  respect. 
As  to  the  fretting  of  the  goat  for  her  young  this  soon  subsides, 
if  the  latter  be  removed  sufficiently  far  away  to  prevent  her 
hearing  its  cries.  When  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  then  the 
plan  of  separating  at  birth  i*  best. 

There  are  several  ways  of  bringing  up  a kid  by  Land,  but 
that  which  I hare  practised  of  late  years,  with  the  best  success, 
combined  with  the  least  trouble,  has  been  with  a feeding  machine, 
called  the  Laetrephoer,  male  by  Messrs.  Brookes  and  Co.,  of 
Co  vent  ry -street,  Birmingham.  It  consists  of  a kind  of  box 
containing  a zinc  basin  or  reservoir,  in  connection  with  width 
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are  tubes  of  the  same  metal,  which  conduct  the  milk  or  other 
fluid  to  teats  placed  outside,  where  it  is  readily  drawn  in  a 
natural  position  and  manner  by  the  kids.  Being  made  for  one 
or  more  animals,  as  required,  several  can  be  fed  together  by  its 
means  with  the  greatest  ease  and  with  much  less  trouble  than 
by  using  feeding  bottles,  as  I had  previously  done.  These, 
whilst  answering  tolerably  well  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  kids, 
would  be  quite  useless  for  a number.  Besides,  they  get  choked 
up  in  the  tube,  as  soon  as  any  small  solids,  like  the  bits  of 
oatmeal  in  gruel,  are  introduced  with  the  milk.  The  same 
does  not  happen  with  the  Lactrephoer,  as  a strainer  is  fitted  to 
the  reservoir.  Shallow  feeding  pails,  fitted  with  teats,  are  also 
sold  and  much  used  by  dairy  farmers  for  calves,  but  I have 
never  tried  one.  With  these  the  animal  sucks  with  its  head 
down,  and  for  this  reason  I consider  the  Lactrephoer  preferable, 
as  Avith  it  the  head  is  held  more  in  the  natural  position,  the 
box  being  hung  at  any  convenient  distance  against  a Avail. 

Another  Avay  is  to  teach  the  kid  to  drink  from  a pail  by 
introducing  one  hand  into  the  milk  and  projecting  the  second 
finger  a little  above  the  level  of  the  fluid  as  something  at  first 
to  suck  at,  being  after  a time  entirely  Avithdrawn;  the  other 
hand  is  used  to  keep  down  the  head  of  the  kid,  but  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  insert  the  mouth  of  the  animal  so  far  doAvn  into 
the  milk  as  to  cover  the  nostrils.  Strange  to  say,  most  of  those 
breeders  who  have  adopted  the  hand-rearing  system  practise 
this  method  of  feeding,  probably  on  account  of  the  little  trouble 
it  gives  after  the  kids  have  once  acquired  the  art.  I cannot 
personally  speak  in  its  favour,  hoAvever.  First,  I have  ahvays 
found  much  trouble  in  making  the  animals  learn  to  drink  at 
this  early  stage  of  their  existence,  and  Avhen  learnt  it  is,  after 
all,  injurious  for  them  to  take  their  food  in  this  Avay.  It  has 
this  serious  objection,  that  the  milk  being  gulped  doAvn  in  large 
draughts  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  Avithout  a due  admixture 
of  saliva,  Avhicli  performs  so  important  a part  in  its  digestion, 
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and  causes  masses  of  coagulated  cuvd  to  accumulate  in  the 
stomach,  producing  diarrhoea,  which  not  uncommonly  ends 
fatally.  In  sucking,  the  saliva  mixes  with  the  milk  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  whole  goes  down  in  a more  gradual  and  regular 
manner  • hut,  should  the  orifice  of  an  artificial  teat  become 
much  worn  and  enlarged,  or  the  end  perforated  by  the  teeth  of 
the  kid,  the  same  result  will  follow.  With  the  Lactrephoer 
new  teats  can  he  screwed  on  when  the  old  ones  are  worn  out, 
and  the  only  attention  required  is  to  see  that  too  much  food  is 
not  supplied  at  a time,  and  that  the  ‘ feeder  ’ is  well  scalded 
daily,  to  prevent  any  sour  milk  being  left  in  the  tube  or 
reservoir. 

With  regard  to  the  food  supplied,  nothing  is,  of  course,  so 
good  as  the  natural  mother’s  milk,  and  as  long  as  there  is  any 
to  spare  which  is  not  required  for  use,  it  is  best  utilized  in  this 
manner.  In  any  case,  goats’  milk  must  constitute  the  sole  food 
for  the  first  week,  after  which  fresh  cows’  milk  may  be  added 
in  gradually  increasing  quantities  until  given  alone  at  the  end 
of  a fortnight ; a week  later  some  good  skim-milk  scalded  and 
cooled  to  ordinary  milk  temperature  may  be  mixed  with  the 
new  milk  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  at  first,  and  a half  a few 
days  later.  At  this  stage  some  linseed  tea,  peameal  broth,  or 
oatmeal  gruel,  may  be  introduced  into  the  milk,  in  order  to 
increase  its  feeding  properties,  the  quantity  being  augmented 
slightly  each  day,  until  at  eight  weeks  old  the  kid  may  have 
the  artificial  food  alone.  Linseed  tea  is  made  by  boiling  half  a 
pound  of  the  seed  in  five  and  a half  pints  of  water ; it  takes  the 
place  in  some  degree  of  the  absent  cream  in  the  skim-milk. 
Peameal  broth  is  not  boiled,  but  made  into  brose  by  pouring 
boiling  water  on  and  stirring  until  fine ; this  jellies  on  cooling, 
when  it  must  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  milk,  so  that  the 
whole  is  free  from  lumps.  I tried  last  year  a new  substitute 
for  milk,  called  “Lactina,”  introduced  by  Mr.  Bo  wick,  of 
Bedford,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I should  certainly 
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recommend  it  in  preference  to  either  of  the  articles  just 
enumerated ; it  is  easily  made  and  readily  taken  by  the  kids 
when  introduced  by  degrees  into  their  milk,  and  seems  to  agree 
with  them  extremely  well.  Kids  reared  by  hand  in  this  way 
require  regular  and  careful  feeding,  beginning  with  a pint 
daily  for  the  first  three  days  or  a week,  according  to  the  appetite 
of  the  animals,  and  increasing  the  quantity  as  they  are  able  to 
take  more ; they  xvill  he  far  healthier,  however,  and  thrive 
better  with  a little  under  feeding  than  with  too  much.  One 
over-dose  may  cause  scouring,  which  will  throw  them  back  for 
days.  Three  meals  a day  should  be  given  for  seven  or  eight 
weeks.  At  this  age  they  will  begin  eating  hay  and  grass,  and 
may  even  have  a few  crushed  oats  to  nibble;  but  the  artificial 
feeding  should  still  continue  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  take 
it,  as  the  cost  is  very  trifling.  Kids  that  are  to  be  reared  for 
milking  should,  as  before  stated,  have  as  much  goats’  milk  as 
can  be  spared,  or,  failing  that,  fresh  cows’  milk  in  preference  to 
skim  milk,  and  the  longer  the  sucking  period  can  be  continued 
the  finer  will  the  animals  become.  By  being  accustomed  to 
sloppy  food  for  some  time  after  weaning  they  take  a liking  to 
it  ever  afterwards,  and,  when  they  become  goats  and  have  kids 
themselves,  such  feeding  has  a great  effect  on  the  production  of 
milk.  Besides  this,  plenty  of  liquid  food  encourages  a big 
stomach,  and  this,  with  a good  digestion,  are  marked  features  in 
abundant  milkers. 

Treatment  after  Weaning. 

The  treatment  of  kids  after  they  are  weaned  must  depend 
on  the  purpose  they  are  intended  to  serve.  Those  for  future 
stock  need  plenty  of  exercise  and  good  feeding,  as  great  a 
variety  of  food  being  given  them  as  possible.  The  fact  that 
some  goats  readily  devour  anything,  whilst  others  are  fastidi- 
ous and  care  only  for  corn  and  hay  or  grass,  refusing  even 
some  kinds  of  the  former,  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for 
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by  the  way  they  have  been  brought  up.  For  a goat  to  be  a 
good  milker  it  should  be  a great  cater  and  drinker,  and  bo  so 
constituted  by  nature  that  the  food  it  consumes  is  transformed 
into  milk  rather  than  into  meat  or  fat ; hence  it  is  that  heavy 
milkers  are  usually  thin,  although  well  fed.  A goat,  however, 
is  like  a human  being,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  satiated  after 
a time  with  one  kind  of  food,  but  will  continue  to  eat  with 
fresh  avidity  when  something  else  is  offered  to  it.  Thus  it  is 
important  that  a goat  should  be  early  accustomed  to  such  things 
as  bran-mashes,  grains,  pulped  roots,  linseed  cake,  &c.  For  the 
first  six  months  or  thereabouts  oats,  crushed  or  whole,  and  bran 
(which  are  good  to  make  bone  and  muscle)  should  be  the  staple 
food,  with  grass  and  the  articles  mentioned  above,  or  some  of 
them,  supplied  occasionally  for  a change.  In  introducing  any 
new  food,  if  disliked  at  first,  it  should  be  mixed  in  gradually 
increasing  quantities  with  something  that  is  relished.  Linseed 
cake,  for  instance,  should  be  broken  up  very  small,  and  put  in 
with  the  oats  and  bran  ; pulped  roots  also  may  be  mixed  with 
bran  or  dusted  over  with  meal.  After  the  age  mentioned,  should 
the  season  be  spring  or  summer,  more  grass  may  be  allowed  and 
less  corn  given.  Green  food  causes  the  barrel  to  become  large 
and  develops  the  digestive  organs ; but  it  must  not  be  supplied 
too  abundantly  in  early  spring,  nor  too  suddenly  at  any  time, 
for  fear  of  causing  relaxation  of  the  bowels. 

Scours-. — Kids  are  always  more  or  less  apt  to  be  attacked 
by  the  scours,  more  especially  if ^ too  much  food  is  given  at  a 
time.  This  may  be  stopped  (though  it  should  not  be  done  too 
suddenly)  by  administering  a draught,  the  receipt  for  which  is 
given  under  diarrhoea  in  the  chapter  on  diseases.  In  regard  to 
the  general  treatment  some  useful  hints  were  contributed  by 
Miss  Arnold  some  years  ago  in  the  ‘ Fanciers’  Gazette,’  which  I 
cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  here  : — “ The  secretions  should 
be  carefully  watched.  For  any  approach  to  looseness  give  a 
mess  of  baked  flour  boiled  up  with  milk  or  milk  and  water,  not 
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too  much  at  once,  two  or  three  times,  instead  of  the  linseed  tea. 
Those  who  have  no  nurseries  may  he  told  that  this  is  made  by 
setting  dry  flour  in  an  earthen  jar  in  the  oven,  and  shaking  it 
occasionally  till  it  is  a deepish  whity-brown.  Iiice  milk  is  also 
good,  or,  for  severer  cases,  bean-meal  gruel,  all  given  cold.  If 
the  diarrhoea  has  been  more  than  light,  so  that  the  little  creature 
has  moped,  drooped,  and  dwindled,  another  time  of  danger  will 
arise  when  the  return  of  the  secretions  to  their  natural  form 
shows  that  the  purging  is  over.  Obviously  much  green  food 
will  be  avoided.  Avoid  also  allowing  the  kid  to  eat  heartily  of 
dry  stuff  or  grain  if  it  can  get  at  what  older  goats  have,  under 
the  notion  that  it  wants  ‘ feeding  up.’  The  stomach  after 
diarrhoea  is  excessively  delicate ; if  it  is  overloaded  the  kid  will 
cease  to  eat,  become  distended,  and  die,  the  digestive  system 
having  stopped  altogether.  A tiny  allowance  of  grain — say 
half  a gill  of  whole  grain  (it  is  still  better  bruised)  at  once,  twice 
a day,  or  a little  broken  biscuit  or  bread,  with  hay,  is  quite 
sufficient  after  the  binding  drinks  have  been  left  off.  Green 
food  should  be  gradually  reintroduced,  the  great  principle  of 
feeding  after  diarrhoea  being  a little  at  a time.  Eememher  also 
to  keep  from  damp  and  cold  night  and  day.”  If  the  droppings 
are  black,  hardish,  and  pointed  at  the  ends,  instead  of  round 
and  fairly  moist,  as  they  ought  to  be,  there  is  confinement  of  the 
bowels  and  indigestion.  A very  young  kid,  however,  on  spring 
grass  and  linseed  tea  is  not  likely  to  be  bound. 

Exercise. 

It  conduces  greatly  to  the  well-being  of  a kid  if  it  can 
be  allowed  full  and  free  exercise,  though  on  grounds  that 
are  only  protected  by  hedges,  this  can  seldom  be  allowed,  for 
these  little  animals  in  whom  the  mischievous  propensities  of 
their  species  is  inherent,  soon  find  out  where  their  favourite 
food  is  located,  and  either  by  jumping,— if  the  obstacle  be  a low 
wall, — or  insinuating  their  small  bodies  through  the  slightest 
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opening,  should  it  he  a fence,  rapidly  make  their  way  thither. 
Tethering  of  course  may  he  adopted,  but  it  should  be  avoided 
if  possible  for  goats  at  this  early  stage  of  their  existence.  When 
practised,  however,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  tether  be  fixed 
free  of  all  obstacles,  otherwise  in  its  gambols  a kid  is  very  likely 
to  get  the  rope  or  chain  caught,  and  strangulation  may  ensue.  It 
is  better  never  to  use  a cord  in  keeping  a kid  within  bounds, 
but  to  employ  a light  chain  well  supplied  with  swivels,  and  to 
see  that  it  works  freely  with  the  pin.  If  a stake  is  used  it 
should  never  be  placed  above  ground,  but  driven  in  so  that  the 
top  becomes  level  with  the  soil.  When  this  is  neglected,  the 
little  animal  is  sure  to  wind  the  tether  round  the  stick  until  it 
is  'so  close  up  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  move.  A small  bead- 
stall,  carefully  made  to  fit,  is  better  by  far  than  a collar. 

Kids  that  can  be  allowed  an  enclosed  yard  in  which  to  exer- 
cise at  will  may  with  advantage  be  supplied  with  some  means 
for  indulging  their  natural  propensity  for  climbing  and  jumping. 
This  can  be  very  simply  managed  by  driving  a couple  of  posts 
into  the  ground  at  a certain  distance  apart,  and  nailing  to  them 
a cross  piece  of  wood  such  as  a six-inch  plank  or  a round  or  half- 
round  pole.  A board  must  be  placed  obliquely  at  one  or  both 
ends  to  enable  the  kids  to  climb  up  to  this  rough  kind  of 
platform,  the  height  of  which  should  be  about  3 feet  from  the 
ground. 

Few  would  believe  the  amusement  that  two  or  three  kids  will 
furnish  an  observer  when  provided  with  such  an  arrangement  as 
I have  described.  Indeed  I may  admit  that  I have  frequently 
spent  an  hour  at  a time  in  fits  of  laughter,  witnessing  the 
gambols  of  these  amusing  little  creatures.  They  soon  learn 
to  make  use  of  their  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  after  a few  trials 
will  mount  the  structure  with  a skip  and  a bound,  each  starting 
from  opposite  ends  and  meeting  in  the  centre  will  fight  for  “ king 
of  the  castle  ” like  two  schoolboys,  trying  which  can  push  the 
other  over ; one  of  the  two  or  sometimes  both  being  butted  oil'. 
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Even  if  the  horizontal  piece  he  a round  pole  peeled  of  its  hark 
and  slippery  like  a scaffold  pole  for  instance,  it  will  not  prevent 
these  sure-footed  little  quadrupeds  from  walking  across,  though 
the  feat  is  performed  with  less  rapidity.  Exercise  of  this  kind 
whilst  highly  entertaining  to  the  spectator  is  most  beneficial  to 
the  kid ; it  develops  its  muscles,  strengthens  its  joints,  and  hy 
promoting  circulation  encourages  health,  besides  in  cold  weather 
keeping  the  animal  warm. 
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MILKING. 

Milking  is  not  so  easy  an  operation  as  at  first  sight  may 
appear,  and  it  is  only  properly  learnt  after  some  little  practice. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  he  performed — the  one 
being  termed  “ nievling,”  and  the  other  “stripping.”  The 
former  is  that  generally  practised  by  milkmen  and  dairymaids, 
and  is  certainly  the  better  of  the  two.  It  is  effected  by  firmly 
grasping  the  teats,  one  in  each  hand,  and  gently  but  rather 
quickly  forcing  them  down,  at  the  same  time  closing  the  fingers 
upon  them,  the  pressure  commencing  with  the  first  and  termi- 
nating with  the  little  finger.  As  soon  as  the  stream  thus  caused 
to  flow  has  ceased,  the  grasp  is  slightly  relaxed,  and  the  hands 
sprung  quickly  upwards,  when  a fresh  supply  rushes  from  the 
udder,  and  is  again  squeezed  out  as  before,  the  streams  from 
each  teat  following  so  closely  in  succession  as  to  sound  like  one 
continuous  flow.  Stripping  consists  in  taking  hold  of  the  teat 
at  the  part  nearest  the  udder  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb, 
which  are  slid  down  its  whole  length,  exerting  at  the  same  time 
considerable  pressure,  thus  causing  the  milk  to  flow  in  a forcible 
stream.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  udder  is  completely 
emptied.  Of  these  two  modes  of  milking  nievling  is,  as  I have 
remarked,  the  better  to  practise,  being  done  with  greater  comfort 
to  the  animal — resembling  more,  it  is  said,  the  action  of  sucking 
— and  taking  up  less  time.  With  some  goats,  however,  it 
cannot  well  be  accomplished,  as  in  these  cases  the  teats  are  so 
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small  as  to  afford  no  permanent  grasp  for  tlie  liand ; and 
therefore,  stripping  must  be  performed.  The  latter  operation 
is  always  resorted  to  at  the  termination  of  the  milking  to 
extract  the  last  drops,  it  being  easier  and  more  effective  for  that 
purpose  than  nievling.  Many  persons  also  commence  with  it, 
and  continue  until  the  milk  flows  freely,  when  the  other  process 
is  proceeded  with.  But  milking  cannot  well  be  learnt  from  any 
written  instructions.  I would  therefore  advise  the  novice  to  get 
his  milkman  to  come  once  or  twice  a day  for  a week  or  ten  days, 
which  he  will  be  willing  to  do  for  a trifle,  and  watch  him  per- 
form the  operation,  in  order  to  see  how  it  is  done,  proceeding 
afterwards  with  it  himself  imder  the  man’s  supervision  until 
he  has  so  far  mastered  the  art  as  to  be  able  to  milk  “ clean,”  as 
it  is  termed — i.e.,  draw  every  drop  from  the  udder.  He  must 
not  be  disheartened  if  at  first  the  milk  comes  very  slowly  and 
only  after  great  exertion  on  his  part ; this  difficulty  will  soon 
disappear  as  the  goat  gets  more  accustomed  to  him.  He  should 
practise  on  a tame,  quiet  animal,  with  a gentle  disposition,  as 
some  are  very  troublesome  with  strangers,  holding  back  their 
milk  for  a considerable  time,  and  then  only  giving  it  in  a fine 
thread-like  stream,  which  takes  a long  while  to  complete  the 
process.  Goats  with  good-sized  teats  are  more  easy  to  milk 
than  those  with  small  ones,  and  should,  therefore,  if  possible, 
be  procured  to  learn  on. 

Two  important  points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  milking 
— viz.  to  milk  quickly  and  to  milk  clean.  The  former  is 
necessary  for  two  reasons ; in  the  first  the  milk  is  said  to  be 
better  for  being  rapidly  drawn,  and  in  the  second  a goat  will 
often  get  impatient  when  the  operation  is  performed  lazily, 
and  will  suddenly  kick  up  her  hind  legs  and  overturn  the  pail. 
The  importance  of  milking  clean  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as 
neglecting  it  results  in  the  animal  soon  going  dry.  Many  a 
beginner  will  rise  from  his  task  under  the  impression  that  he 
has  obtained  all,  when  an  experienced  hand  will  afterwards,  to 
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liis  surprise,  draw  perhaps  another  quarter  of  a pint  or  nioi  e. 
A very  good  plan  to  adopt  is  to  imitate  with  the  hand  the 
action  of  calves  and  kids  when  sucking  by  sharply  pushing  up 
the  udder  with  the  closed  fist,  the  teat  being  at  the  same  time 
retained  in  the  grasp.  It  is  surprising  the  effect  this  has  in 
inducing  a fresh  flow.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  necessary  to  get 
at  each  milking  every  drop  of  liquid  that  the  udder  contains  is 
that  when  any  is  left  behind  it  is  absorbed  back  into  the  system, 
serving  to  indicate  that  a proportionately  less  amount  is  required 
during  the  following  interval,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
animal  rapidly  goes  dry. 

Regularity  in  the  hours  of  milking  is  a point  of  great  import- 
ance, if  an  even  and  constant  supply  be  desired.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  food  and  water,  nothing  influences  the  yield 
more  than  this.  A delay  of  a couple  of  hours,  which  may 
cause  an  extra  quarter  of  a pint  to  be  drawn,  will  show  its  effect 
in  the  inilkpail  during  the  following  interval  by  the  loss  of  half 
a pint  at  least,  whilst  an  alteration  of  three  or  four  hours  may 
affect  the  supply  for  days  after.  A goat  that  gives  three  pints  or 
more  should,  for  the  three  first  months  after  kidding,  or  as  long 
as  in  full  profit,  be  milked  three  times  a day,  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  seven  in  the  evening. 
Afterwards,  two  milkings  daily,  about  seven  a.m.  and  seven  p.m., 
will  be  sufficient.  This  should  be  kept  on  until  only  a pint  is 
given  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  need  only  be  drawn  once 
a day — every  morning. 

Glean  milking,  in  a literal  sense,  is  another  matter  of  import- 
ance, at  least  in  my  opinion.  Who  has  not  noticed  with  disgust 
the  milking  of  cows  on  a dairy  farm,  where  the  milkman  goes 
to  work  with  hands  begrimed  with  dirt,  on  which  to  facilitate 
the  process  he  first  expectorates,  and  as  the  liquid  flows  squirts 
a few  drops  into  his  hands  or  dips  them  into  the  pail  1 Which- 
ever he  does,  the  result  is  generally  the  same  at  the  termination, 
when  the  last  drops  that  are  stripped  from  the  udder  combine 
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with  the  hlack  on  the  fingers,  forming  a muddy  compound, 
which,  when  the  pail  is  emptied,  leaves  a sediment  of  dirt  at 
the  bottom.  I do  not,  however,  mean  to  insult  my  readers  by 
supposing  they  would  milk  their  goats  in  this  fashion  with  dirty 
hands  ; it  is  to  the  teats  I wish  to  draw  their  attention.  These, 
when  the  animal  has  been  lying  all  night  on  soiled  litter,  or 
during  the  day  on  muddy  ground,  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
dirty,  and,  if  not  attended  to,  the  result  must  be  very  much  the 
same  as  in  the  case  just  alluded  to;  it  is  therefore  advisable 
previous  to  each  milking  to  go  over  the  teats  with  a wet  cloth  or 
sponge  of  warm  water  until  clean,  and  finish  by  wiping  them 
dry  witli  a cloth.  The  milk  flows  much  easier  after  this  ablu- 
tion, and  no  fear  need  then  be  apprehended  of  grit  showing  in 
the  pail.  Indeed,  in  the  morning  I sometimes  go  even  further 
than  this,  and  add  a small  quantity  of  Condy’s  Fluid,  which 
thoroughly  purifies  the  teats  from  any  unpleasant  smell  that  the 
water  alone  is  unable  to  remove.  This  may  appear  fastidious, 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fluid  changes  colour  shows 
that  its  presence  is  by  no  means  unnecessary.  When  teats  and 
hands  are  clean,  a few  drops  of  milk  may  be  advantageously 
squeezed  into  the  palms,  and  no  unpleasant  consequences  ensue ; 
it  acts  as  a lubricant,  and  makes  the  operation  easier  not  only 
for  the  milker,  but  the  milked. 

Milking  may  be  performed  from  behind  the  goat  or  at  the 
the  side.  In  foreign  countries,  where  goats  are  more  generally 
utilised  than  in  England,  the  former  is  the  plan  adopted.  It 
can  only  be  practised  properly,  however,  with  goats  that  have 
long  udders  and  teats,  but  even  then  it  does  not  recommend 
itself  to  mo  as  being  so  cleanly  or  so  convenient  as  side-milking. 
Most  milkers  kneel  down  to  the  work ; but  in  this  position, 
when  the  operation  is  protracted,  it  becomes  exceedingly  tedious, 
not  to  say  painful.  It  is  far  better  to  sit  on  a low  stool  and 
have  the  goat  on  a raised  bench  to  the  required  level,  the  bench 
being  about  2ft.  from  the  ground.  This  is  the  plan  I have 
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adopted  of  late  years,  and  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  the 
animals  to  jump  on  to  the  platform  after  the  first  two  or  three 
lessons  ; in  fact  they  get  so  accustomed  to  the  arrangement  that 
at  the  usual  hours,  as  soon  as  they  are  released  from  their  stalls, 
they  immediately  rush  to  the  milking-bench,  and  jump  upon  it 
without  the  least  trouble.  Of  course  the  secret  simply  lies  in 
the  fact  that  their  corn  is  there  waiting  for  them,  and  they 
know  it. 


“Guillotine"  Milking-Stalls. 


It  is  always  well  to  feed  and  milk  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
serves  two  purposes — if  the  goats  are  milked  regularly  they  get 
fed  regularly,  and  also  stand  quieter  during  the  operation  when 
their  attention  is  engaged  on  their  food.  Some  are,  however, 
a great  trouble  to  milk,  especially  at  first,  as  I have  before 
remarked ; indeed  I had  one  that  was  quite  six  months  before 
she  would  stand  quietly.  I tried  various  modes  of  tying  her  up, 
but  to  no  avail ; if  she  could  go  neither  forward  or  backward 
she  would  manage  to  rear  up  on  her  hind  legs  and  then  lie  down 
altogether,  rendering  milking  simply  impossible.  I accordingly 
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devised  an  apparatus  which  succeeded  so  well  that  I give  it 
here  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers.  At  the  head  of  the  stable ,* 
in  front  of  the  manger,  I fastened  on  each  side  of  the  wall  a 
batten  (a  a)  5ft.  long,  on  which  I nailed  two  pieces  of  wood 
(b  b)  to  form  guides  or  grooves.  In  these  guides  are  run  three 
boards  9in.  wide  and  lin.  thick,  the  lowest  within  3in.  of  the 
floor,  and  supported  in  its  place  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood 
(c  c)  nailed  horizontally  across  the  bottom.  The  object  of  this 
space  is  merely  to  be  able  to  rake  from  under  the  feeding-box 
any  waste  food  or  refuse  that  may  have  fallen  and  accumulated 
there.  Two  similar  pieces  are  nailed  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  guides  to  prevent  the  top  board  from  sliding  out. 
The  guides  are  left  open  in  the  drawing,  that  is  to  say, 
only  one  is  shown  on  each  side  to  allow  the  working  of  the 
board  to  be  better  seen.  At  the  top  of  the  middle  plank,  and 
1 Oin.  from  each  end,  a piece  is  cut,  or  rather  sawn  out,  leaving 
a semi-oval  opening,  the  one  above  having  at  the  bottom  a cor- 
responding piece  removed,  so  that  when  the  edges  meet  an  oval 
hole  is  formed,  measuring  7in.  from  top  to  bottom,  and  6in. 
across.  The  object  of  this,  as  may  be  readily  guessed,  is  to  hold 
the  animal’s  neck,  it  being  easily  effected  by  sliding  up  the  top 
board,  and,  as  soon  as  the  head  is  inserted  over  the  lower  one 
to  let  it  drop,  securing  the  two  boards  together  with  a couple  of 
hooks  and  eyes.  The  upper  plank  is  arranged  by  means  of  two 
weights  and  some  sash-line  run  on  pulleys  to  slide  up  and  down 
like  a window  without  any  trouble  or  exertion.  The  dimensions 
I have  given  of  the  holes  and  their  distance  from  the  ground  are 
in  accordance  with  the  sizes  of  my  goats’  necks  and  their  heights. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  made  larger  or  smaller  to  accommodate 
the  animals  for  which  the  apparatus  is  intended. 

When  the  milking-bench  is  used,  these  stocks  require  to  be 

* I have  since  erected  the  milking-stalls  in  a separate  part  of  the  goat- 
house  in  conjunction  with  the  milking-bench  described  above.  (See  “ Plan  ” 
in  the  chapter  on  “ Goat-house.”) 
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somewhat  modified  in  construction  ; they  are  then  narrower 
in  width,  one  opening  only  being  required;  the  sliding-board 
works  all  the  better  for  this,  as  it  is  less  apt  to  catch  at 
the  sides.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  stocks  are 
raised  to  the  required  elevation,  according  to  the  height  of 
the  bench. 

It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  have  a bench  and  stocks 
fitted  up  in  the  goat-house,  and  to  use  them  with  all  goats 
whether  restive  or  not ; the  animals  are  then  accustomed  to  their 
use,  and  if  at  any  time  they  become  restless  at  milking  they  are 
at  once  subject  to  control. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  goats  are  the  same  trouble 
to  milk  as  the  one  I have  described.  On  the  contrary,  as  a 
general  rule  they  are,  after  the  first  few  times,  quiet  and  tractable, 
submitting  to  the  operation  with  apparent  pleasure.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  surprised  at,  considering  the  hard  and  distended  state  of 
the  udder  of  a good  goat  previous  to  its  being  milked,  and  the 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  the  animal  exhibits  if  the  milking  hour 
is  delayed.  When  the  milk  is  drawn  for  the  first  or  second 
time  after  kidding,  the  animals  are  apt  to  be  rather  fidgety,  but 
this  will  soon  be  got  over  with  kindness  and  patience.  And 
here  let  me  remark  that  patience  and  an  even  temper  are  two 
most  essential  qualities  for  any  one  to  possess  who  has  much  to 
do  with  milch  stock.  It  is  said  that  cows  will  give  more  milk 
to  a gentle,  kind-tempered  milk-maid  than  to  one  with  rough 
and  impatient  manners,  and  that  they  prefer  to  be  milked  by  a 
woman.  However  troublesome  and  unsteady  your  goats  may 
be,  keep  your  temper  as  much  as  possible,  patting  and  coaxing 
rather  than  punishing  by  blows,  for  much  of  the  latter  treatment 
is  not  unlikely  to  result  in  an  empty  pail,  with  the  subsequent 
effect  of  the  animal  going  dry  altogether.  I have  certainly  in 
some  instances  found  a sharp  stroke  with  a switch  the  only 
effectual  cure  for  the  habit  contracted  by  some  goats  which 
persisted  in  lying  down  as  soon  as  their  teats  are  touched,  but 
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measures  of  violence  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  other 
and  more  gentle  treatment  has  failed. 

A few  necessary  utensils  will  he  required  for  use  in  the  “ goat 

dairy.”  These  are  a milk-pail,  a 
strainer,  a cream-skimmer,  and  shal- 
low pans  for  containing  the  milk 
when  set  for  cream.  In  milking, 
some  persons  use  a round  wooden 
howl  instead  of  a pail ; I have  tried 
both,  and  much  prefer  the  latter,  it 
being  less  easily  overturned  should 
the  goat  accidentally  place  her  hoof 
upon  its  edge;  and, moreover, having 
a flat  bottom,  the  milk  as  it  first 
descends  from  the  teats  does  not 
run  up  the  sides  and  get  lost,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  the  round- 
bottomed  article.  I append  a sketch  of  the  proper  sort  of  pail  to 
use.  It  should  be  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  the  staves  fitting 
closely  together  and  bound  with  two  good  strong  wooden  hoops. 
Its  height  is  6in.  and  diameter  8in.,  holding  about  half  a gallon. 
Pails  of  these  dimensions  are  not  easily  procured  ready  made,  as 
those  generally  kept  are  intended  for  cows,  and  therefore  too  large 
for  the  smaller  animal  we  have  to  do  with,  they  may  however  be 
procured  to  order  at  any  coopers  at  a cost  of  3s.  each.  After 
the  milk  is  drawn,  it  should  be  strained  through  a fine  hair- 
sieve.  The  object  of  straining  is  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of  grit, 
which,  as  I have  shown,  ought  not  to  be  present,  as  to  retain 
in  the  sieve  the  hairs  from  the  udder,  that  in  some  seasons  come 
off  in  large  quantities. 

Every  utensil  should  he  scalded  with  boiling  water  as  soon 
as  used,  and  afterwards  put  out  to  dry  and  purify  in  the  open 
air.  An  occasional  soaking  in  soda-and-water  is  further  bene- 
ficial. In  very  dry  weather  a little  water  should  be  left  in  the 
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milk-pail,  as  the  staves  are  very  apt  to  shrink  from  the  heat, 
causing  it  to  leak  when  next  used. 

Goats  Sucking  their  own  Milk. 

A goat  will  sometimes  contract  this  objectionable  habit 
through  being  neglected  to  be  milked  for  a long  time,  and  also, 
I believe,  if  allowed  to  become  very  thirsty.  Whatever  cause 
may  induce  it,  this  habit  becomes  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  some 
goats  being  rendered  perfectly  useless  as  milkers  ever  after.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  smear  ointment  over  the  teats  in  which  some 
strong  and  nasty  tasting  stuff  has  been  incorporated,  such  as 
creosote  or  assafoetida.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to 
use  any  drug  or  chemical  that  would  act  on  the  surface  of  the 
teat  and  cause  pain  or  injury,  and  of  course  it  will  be  no  good 
to  attempt  to  use  the  milk  as  long  as  the  ointment  remains  on, 
because  in  the  process  of  milking,  unless  the  teat  should  be 
washed  each  time,  and  no  attempt  at  stripping  made,  the  milk 
would  naturally  acquire  the  nauseous  taste  intended  to  disgust 
the  goat.  Another  and  better  plan  consists  in  putting  on  the 
goat  a loose  collar  composed  of  short  sticks  sharpened  to  a point 
at  each  end.  These  have  a hole  at  about  two  inches  from  the 
points,  through  which  a thick  string  is  passed  and  fastened  firmly 
to  each  stick  to  prevent  it  from  sliding.  When  placed  on  the 
goat  the  sticks  lay  parallel  with  the  animal’s  neck,  but  as  she 
turns  to  reach  her  teats  her  neck  comes  in  contact  with  the  sharp 
ends  and  prevents  her  attaining  her  object.  Collars  like  this 
are  used  frequently  on  horses  that  have  been  dressed  with 
some  embrocation  or  ointment  which  it  is  undesirable  the  animal 
should  lick.  A third  arrangement,  and  this  is  as  effective  as 
any,  consists  in  fixing  a head-stall  on  the  goat,  the  nose-band 
of  which  has  sharp  spikes  projecting  from  the  front.  These 
spikes  are  no  inconvenience  to  the  animal  whilst  grazing,  but 
as  soon  as  she  attempts  to  reach  her  udder,  the  points  compel 
her  to  desist. 
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GOATS’  MILK  AND  ITS  UTILITIES. 

From  the  earliest  and  most  remote  periods  goats’  milk  has 
been  used  as  food  for  man,  as  proved  by  the  Scriptures,  where 
it  is  mentioned  more  frequently  than  any  other  milk.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  it  is  almost  a scarcity,  and  on  account  of 
its  medicinal  properties  is  chiefly  sought  after  for  invalids. 

Apart  from  its  medicinal  qualities,  however,  goats’  milk 

is,  for  domestic  purposes  alone,  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
milk  supplied  by  dairymen,  as  all  who  have  tried  it  can 
testify.  Boiled  and  used  with  coffee  it  is  delicious,  giving 
the  latter  a rich  creamy  appearance,  whilst  a few  drops  in  a cup 
of  tea  are  more  than  equivalent  to  a tea-spoonful  of  cow’s  milk. 
When  used  in  cakes  and  puddings,  its  superiority  is  quickly 
apparent  both  to  the  sight  and  taste,  imparting  a rich  yellow 
colour  to  these  articles  when  cooked,  and  thereby  acting 
economically  by  lessening  the  requisite  number  of  eggs.  Its 
only  disadvantage  for  cooking  purposes  is  its  liability  to  curdle, 
which  it  is  very  apt  to  do  if  used  'rather  old.  It  bears  diluting 
well,  and  even  when  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  half  and  half, 
is  by  no  means  “ sky  blue.” 

In  fact  the  qualities  of  goats’  milk  only  require  to  be  better 
known  to  be  properly  appreciated.  As  it  is,  so  few  have  tasted 
this  valuable  article  that  some  have  almost  a prejudice  against 

it,  thinking,  because  it  comes  from  any  other  animal  than  the 
cow  it  must  be  unpalatable.  Many  persons  are  impressed  with 
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the  idea  that  this  milk  has  a peculiar  flavour,  hut  this  im- 
pression is  entirely  erroneous,  for  when  drawn  dean  from  an 
animal  in  health  it  resembles  cows’  milk,  both  in  taste  and 
appearance,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  richer,  thicker, 
and  slightly  sweeter,  containing  as  it  does  a larger  proportion  of 
sugar  and  cream,  and  less  water.  (See  analyses  on  pages  130 
and  131.) 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  through  being  more  con- 
centrated goats’  milk  would  be  less  digestible  than  cows’  milk, 
but  experience  shows  it  to  be  quite  the  contrary.  Its  principal 
virtues  are,  its  great  nutritiveness,  its  lightness  on  the  stomach, 
and  consequent  easiness  of  digestion.  On  this  account  it  is 
frequently  used  for  nourishing  infants  that  have  to  be  brought 
up  by  hand.  It  is  also  most  valuable  for  adults  suffering  from 
pulmonary  complaints  or  other  wasting  disease.  For  these  pur- 
poses it  fetches  a high  price,  as  much  as  4s.  per  quart  being 
sometimes  paid  for  this  valuable  article,  though  the  usual  charge 
in  London  is  from  2s.  6 d.  to  3s. 

Opinion  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

r In  order  to  show  the  high  opinion  in  which  this  milk  is  held 
by  members  of  the  medical  profession,  I append  extracts  from 
some  of  the  numerous  letters  I have  received  from  physicians 
at  different  times. 

Dr.  Charles  Edward  Shelly,  Medical  Officer  to  Haileybury 
College,  says : “ For  infants,  I believe  goats’  milk  to  be  the 
best  substitute  for  their  natural  aliment,  when  that  is  for  any 
cause  not  attainable.  Not  the  least  of  its  advantages  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  superior  digestibility,  it  requires  less 
dilution  than  does  cows’  milk ; and  hence  the  child  takes  the 
requisite  amount  of  nourishment  in  a smaller  bulk,  and  thereby 
escapes  much  of  the  sickness  and  irritation  which  are  apt  to 
result  from  too  frequent  feeding  and  over-distension  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  As  in  the  case  of  cows’  or  asses’  milk, 
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it  is  usually  "better  to  sweeten  it  with  a little  glycerine  rather 
than  with  cane  sugar,  which  is  prone  to  favour  fermentation  in 
warm  weather.  For  invalids,  for  convalescents,  and  in  many  of 
the  diseases  of  old  age,  it  is  most  valuable.  In  cases  of  impaired 
general  nutrition,  where  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  defi- 
nitely termed  disease,  it  has  proved  a most  useful  addition  to 
the  dietary.  If  its  use  can  he  extended  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  I believe  that  it  will  not  only  prove 
a distinct  boon  financially,  especially  in  country  districts,  hut 
that  it  will  he  a powerful  agent  in  tending  to  lessen  the  present 
lamentably  high  rate  of  infant  mortality ; and  that  it  will  help 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a stronger  and  more  vigorous  manhood 
and  womanhood  that  can  he  expected  to  result  from  the  kind  of 
dietary  which  is  now  almost  universal  amongst  the  children  of 
the  poor.” 

Dr.  Barnard  Gould,  of  Birmingham,  writes : “ I have  used 
goats’  milk  in  my  own  household,  and  widely  recommend  it 
among  my  patients.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  only  requires 
to  be  better  known  to  insure  its  extensive  use.”  Another 
medical  man,  a surgeon-major  in  the  army,  in  a letter  addressed 
to  me  last  year,  wrote  as  follows : “ My  experience  as  to  the 
good  quality  of  goats’  milk  dates  many  years  back.  I recollect 
the  late  Dr.  Golding  Bird  recommended  it  to  his  patients,  and 
I have  seen  some  of  my  own  patients  get  on  wonderfully  with 
it,  and  I think  I may  say  two  children’s  lives  have  been  saved 
by  it.” 

In  a paper  read  before  the  members  of  the  British  Goat 
Society  in  1880  on  “ Goats’  Milk  as  a Food  for  Infants  and 
Invalids,”  Dr.  Bobort  Lee,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  said:  “I  am  quite 
certain  that  if  a hundred  children  were  fed  on  goats’  milk,  and 
compared  with  an  equal  number  of  corresponding  ages  (all  cir- 
cumstances being  similar)  who  were  fed  on  any  other  milk, 
except  that  of  their  mothers,  the  goats’  milk  children  would, 
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in  comparison  at  least  with  those  fed  on  cows’  milk,  have  an 
advantage.  This  opinion  has  been  formed  partly  from  my  own 
observation,  for  the  children  that  I have  seen  fed  on  goats’  ruble 
have  thriven  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  even  when  they  had 
not  thriven  on  cows’  milk ; partly  also  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  kept  goats  and  brought  up  large  and  healthy 
families  upon  the  milk.  I will  give  one  instance  among  many 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  of  the  value  of  goats’  milk  as 
a food  for  young  children.  It  was  that  of  an  infant  three  months 
old,  whose  mother  was  obliged  to  wean  it,  with  the  not  unfre- 
quent result  of  serious  illness  to  the  child.  After  trying  the 
usual  plans  of  feeding  children  under  these  circumstances,  I 
advised  that  goats’  milk  should  be  tried  before  resorting  to  a 
wet-nurse.  A quart  of  fresh  goats’  milk  was  obtained  daily 
from  the  country,  was  boiled  and  at  first  mixed  with  a small 
quantity  of  water.  The  child  drank  between  three  pints  and 
two  quarts  daily  till  he  was  six  months  old,  when  his  father 
went  to  Pau  for  the  winter.  There  was,  however,  no  occasion 
to  make  any  change  in  his  diet,  for  the  milk  can  be  obtained 
very  easily  indeed  in  Pau,  as  goats  are  driven  in  herds  through 
the  town  every  day,  and  are  milked  before  the  houses.  Till  the 
age  of  nine  months,  the  child  was  fed  on  nothing  but  goats’ 
milk,  and  thrived  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  having  now 
grown  into  a fine  boy.  ” 

Referring  subsequently  to  these  remarks,  another  medical  man, 
Dr.  Hewitt,  of  Montpelier,  Cheltenham,  wrote  to  me  saying : 
“ I fully  agree  with  Dr.  R.  J.  Lee’s  estimate  of  the  superior 
value  of  the  milk  of  the  goat,  and  can  write  positively  as  to 
the  advantage  of  the  same  for  the  nurture  of  the  human  infant, 
since  all  my  children  were  brought  up  by  hand,  and  for  the 
first  six  months  of  their  life  their  staple  food  was  the  product 
of  the  goat.  A marked  change  was  speedily  noticed  in  their 
aspect  when  occasionally,  from  necessity,  cows’  milk  had  to  be 
substituted.  Moreover,  I know  from  experience  that  goats’  milk 
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is,  in  very  many  cases,  more  easily  assimilated  and  lias  a better 
nutritious  value  than  that  of  the  cow  in  all  low  conditions  of 
vital  force  and  debility  from  chronic  wasting  diseases.” 

I might  fill  pages  with  letters  of  a similar  kind,  hut  what  I 
have  furnished  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  favourable  opinion, 
as  regards  the  value  and  utility  of  goats’  milk,  is  not  restricted 
to  goat-fanciers. 

Composition. 

The  chemical  composition  of  goats’  milk,  in  comparison  with 
other  milks,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 


Goat.*  Ewe.t  Cow.§  Ass.  Woman. 

Casein  4'02  5’37  4’48  1‘82  1’52 

Butter  3-32  3'65  373  O il  355 

Sugar 5-28  5 ‘46  4 77  G'08  650 

Salts  0-58  0 '79 (ash) 0'60  034  0’45 

Total  solid  matter  13’20  15  27  12’98  8‘35  12  02 

Water 86’80  8473  87'02  91’65  87  98 


100-00  100-00  100  00  100-00  100-00 
The  above  table  shows  goats’  milk  to  contain  more  solid 
matter  than  any  other  milk  excepting  that  of  the  sheep. 

More  recent  investigations,  however,  have  been  conducted 
by  the  late  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  from  samples  taken  from 
goats  exhibited  at  the  Dairy  Shows  of  1879  and  1880.  These 
have  greater  interest,  as  showing  the  relative  value  of  the  milks 
of  different  breeds.  The  animals  in  question  were  entered  for 
competition  for  the  Goats’  Milking  Prize,  and  were  as  follows 
No.  1.  A cross-bred  English  and  Abyssinian,  3 years  old, 
having  kidded  4 months.  No.  2.  A Pyrenean,  5£  years,  kidded 
6 months ; and  -No.  3.  A hornless  English,  5 years  old,  which 
had  kidded  3 months.  Analyses  showed  the  composition  of 
the  three  different  samples  to  be  as  under  : — 

* This  is  a very  poor  sample,  see  other  analyses  next  page, 
t The  analysis  of  ewes’  milk  was  made  by  Dr.  Voelcker  in  1880. 

§ This  is  a fair  average  sample,  but  the  percentage  varies  from  83  65 
to  90  00  per  cent. 
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No.  1.* 

No.  2.* 

No.  3.* 

No.  4.f 

Water  

. 82  02  .... 

. 84-48 

83-51 

...  80-53 

Fat  (Butter)  

. 7-02  .... 

. 611 

7.34 

...  8-69 

Casein  

. 4-67  .... 

. 394 

3-19 

1 9-85 

1 

Milk  Sugar  

. 5-28  ..  . 

. 468 

5-19 

Mineral  Matter  (ash) . 

. 101  .... 

. -79 

-77 

•93 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

no-oo 

•78 

•63  

•51 

Specific  Gravity  at  60° 

Fahr.  1’0357 

1 0302  

1-0302 

“ The  cream-globules  in  goats’  milk,  I find  (says  Dr.  Voelcker  j) 

are  smaller  than  in  cows’  milk,  and  as  the  milk  is  more  concen- 
trated than  cows’  milk,  the  cream-globules  are  contained  in  goats’ 
milk  in  a more  perfect  state  of  emulsion  than  in  cows’  milk,  in 
consequence  of  which  hardly  any  cream  rises  to  the  surface  on 
allowing  goats’  milk  to  stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours  or  longer. 
One  of  the  samples  threw  up  scarcely  one  per  cent,  of  cream, 
and  the  two  others  none  at  all,  on  standing  for  twenty-four 
hours.”  The  year  following,  another  investigation  was  made 
by  the  same  analyst.  The  goats,  in  this  case,  were  both  of 
English  breed;  No.  1,  belonging  to  Professor  Simonds,  was 
3£  years  old,  had  had  its  last  kid  six  months  previous,  and 
was  due  to  kid  again  two  months  later.  The  other,  owned 
by  Mr.  S.  Dickins,  was  4 years  of  age,  and  had  been  in  milk 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  years.  The  rich  quality  of  the 
milk  from  these  goats  was  extraordinary,  more  especially  that  of 
No.  1,  as  in  the  other  case,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  since 
parturition,  its  produce  would  necessarily  be  more  concentrated. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  remarkably  rich,  as  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  results  with  those  of  other  goats  previously  given 
(excepting  No.  4). 

t No.  4,  which  I append  to  Dr.  Yoelcker’s  tables,  shows  tho  constituents 
of  a sample  of  Angora  goats’  milk  recently  analysed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Lloyd, 
F.C.S.  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Goat  Society.  This  goat  is  one  of 
those  mentioned  on  page  45,  which  has  since  come  into  my  possession. 

* t Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  vol.  XVI. 
(second  series),  Part  II.,  No.  32. 
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No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Water  

80-76 

8094 

Fat  (pure  Butter) 

8-78  

9 08 

Casein  and  ( 

9-60  

9*83 

Milk  Sugar  ) 

•86  

Mineral  Matter  (ash)  lOO’OO  lOO’OO 

Specific  Grav.  at  60°  F.  ...  1'0338  1 0343 

Whilst  writing  on  this  subject,  I have  received  the  analyst’s 
report  on  the  milk  of  goats  competing  for  the  milking  prize  at 
the  Dairy  Shows  of  1883  and  1884,  and  as  these  tables  show 
some  further  variation  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  goats 
of  different  breeds  or  varieties  I add  them  here  : — 


1883. 

1S84. 

Breed  or  Variety. 

Nubian  and 
British. 

Irish. 

Crossed  English 
and  Irish. 

English-Scotch. 

Age 

Period  of  lactation 

7 years 
2^  months 

7 years 
3 months 

4 years 
4 months 

3$  years 
6i‘months 

/Water 

.2  j Butter  fat 
£ ' Casein  and  1 
'a  j milk  sugar  J 
3 Mineral  mat-  ( 
^ ter  (ash)  ( 

85-31 

5'87 

7-86 

•96 

87-61 

3-23 

8-47 

■69 

85-67 

4-42 

8-96 

•95 

86-08 

6- 09 

7- 99 
•84 

Total 

Specific  gravity 
Weight  of  milk  * 

loo- oe 

1*032 

2 lbs.  12  ozs 

100*00 

1032 

4lbs.Gozs. 

100*00 

31bs.  13  ozs. 

100-00 

31bs. 

It  will  appear  from  these  researches  that  the  quality  of  goats’ 
milk,  although  generally  much  richer  than  cows’  milk,  varies 
considerably  in  different  individuals  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, such,  for  instance,  as  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
parturition.  It  also  shows  that,  like  in  the  case  of  cows,  the 
milk  is  richer  in  some  breeds  than  in  others.  Thus  the  milk  of 
the  cross-bred  Nubian  is  richer  by  far  than  that  of  the  Pyre- 
nean, and  it  is  probable  that  the  pure  Nubian  gives  milk  of  a 
still  higher  quality,  as  stated  in  a previous  chapter,  though  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  superior  to  the  two  samples  of  English  goats’ 
milk  shown  above.  Some  specimens  of  milk  from  Irish  goats, 
examined  by  Dr.  Yoelcker  a year  or  so  ago,  showed  these, 
(one  in  particular,)  to  be  poorer  even  than  cows’  milk,  which 
* Twenty  ozs.  by  weight  equal  1 pint  by  measure. 
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proves  as  correct  the  opinion  generally  held,  that  long-haired 
goats  yield  a milk  of  inferior  quality  to  those  with  short  hair. 

The  quality  of  milk  varies  also  with  the  season,  and  according 
to  the  length  of  time  from  kidding,  being  less  rich  when  the  goat 
has  kidded  a month  or  so  than  when  she  is  going  dry.  At  each 
milking,  even,  it  is  not  of  the  same  consistence  throughout, 
those  portions  which  are  first  drawn  from  the  udder  being  less 
rich  than  the  last  drops,  commonly  called  the  “ strippings,” 
which  are  nearly  all  cream.  If  these  be  put  to  stand  in  a 
separate  vessel  the  difference  in  quality  will  be  readily  seen. 
Where  several  goats  are  kept  it  is  a good  plan  to  milk  all  the 
“ strippings  ” into  another  pail,  using  them  in  tea  and  coffee, 
and  keeping  the  other  portions  for  cooking  purposes.  The 
reason  why  the  “strippings”  or  “afterings”  are  so  much 
richer  than  the  previously  drawn  portions  is,  that  the  fatty 
particles  rise  to  the  top  of  the  milk  as  it  stands  in  the  udder  in 
tire  same  way  as  when  afterwards  placed  in  open  vessels,  and  as 
the  lower  part  comes  out  first  it  follows  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  cream  only  makes  its  appearance  at  the  termination  ; hence 
the  advantage  of  drawing  every  drop  that  the  udder  contains. 

Variations  in  the  Yield  of  Goats. 

Having  discussed  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  milk,  it 
may  be  as  well  here  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  quantity  yielded 
by  different  goats.  This  considerably  varies,  as  I have  previously 
remarked,  according  to  the  age,  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
food,  the  condition  of  health,  and  to  some  extent  the  breed  of  the 
animal.  In  ordinary  specimens,  having  their  first  kids  at  from 
fifteen  months  to  eighteen  months  old,  the  quantity  usually 
amounts  to  a pint  and  a half  per  day,  in  two  milkings,  but  in  very 
superior  milkers  it  may  be  as  much  as  three  pints,  or  two  quarts  if 
the  animal  is  over  two  years  old.  One  that  yields  a pint  at  a meal 
with  her  first  offspring  need  not  be  set  aside  as  an  indifferent 
animal,  as  she  will  in  all  probability  give  quite  twice  that  quantity 
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on  subsequent  occasions.  There  are  many  goats  at  the  present 
time  that  will  milk  two  quarts  a day  for  the  first  three  months 
after  kidding ; indeed  I have  received  positive  assurance  of  full 
four  quarts  having  been  reached,  but  as  I never  myself  saw  a goat 
that  gave  a gallon  per  day,  I cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement.  The  largest  quantity  I ever  obtained  myself 
was  three  quarts  and  three-quarters  of  a pint,  accurately 
measured,  the  milking  being  performed  thrice  daily,  and  with 
the  utmost  regularity.  I should  state,  however,  that  special 
feeding  had  to  be  adopted  to  keep  up  this  yield,  the  animal 
being  naturally  a voracious  eater,  and  with  an  extraordinary 
fondness  for  water. 

Influence  of  water  on  the  yield. — The  amount  that  a goat 
drinks  under  these  circumstances  has  a direct  bearing  on 
tbe  yield  of  milk,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  quality  would  be  reduced  as  the 
quantity  was  increased,  the  addition  being  merely  that  of  water, 
but  from  certain  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  Daniel 
and  repeated  with  additional  precautions  by  Stohmann,  such  an 
assumption  has,  it  appears,  but  little  foundation  in  fact.  Lec- 
turing on  this  subject  a few  years  ago,  Dr.  F.  Soxhlet  stated  as 
follows : “ A clear  proof  that  an  increased  supply  of  water  is 
followed  by  an  increase  in  the  dry  constituents  of  milk  was  first 
afforded  by  Stohmann’s  experiments  upon  goats  at  Halle.  He 
took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  influence  on  the 
bodily  condition  of  the  animals  of  an  extra  supply  of  water.  A 
goat  of  28  to  30  kilogrammes,  live  weight,  consumed  daily,  from 
the  2nd  to  the  10th  of  May,  700  grammes  of  hay,  800  grammes 
of  linseed-meal,  and  3 litres  of  water.  The  quantity  of  milk  it 
gave  averaged  1418  grammes  per  day.  On  May  11th,  the  goat 
had,  in  addition  to  the  usual  solid  food,  6'5  litres  of  water;  on 
the  12th,  36;  and  on  the  13th,  365  litres.  The  yield  of  milk 
for  these  three  days  rose  from  1418  grammes  to  1566,  1579, 
and  1618  grammes  respectively.  From  an  analysis  of  this 
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milk,  as  well  as  of  the  quantitative  determination  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  it  appeared  that  the  increased  secretion  was  not 
due  to  an  increased  proportion  of  water  contained  in  it,  but  to 
an  actual  increase  of  all  its  constituents.  The  composition  of 
the  milk  during  the  period  May  1 1th  to  14th  corresponded  almost 
exactly  with  that  which  it  presented  both  immediately  before 
and  immediately  after.  In  reference  to  this  point  Stohmann 
says  : “An  increased  consumption  of  water  favours  the  secretion 
of  milk,  but  is  unfavourable  to  fattening  ; the  production  of 
milk  requires  a large  conversion  of  albumen,  and  everything 
that  increases  such  conversion  counteracts  fattening.”  . . . From 
this  it  follows  that  if  attempts  are  made  to  increase  the  secretion 
of  milk  by  an  additional  supply  of  water,  care  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  also  an  increased  consumption  and  digestion  of  food,  other- 
wise the  enlarged  secretion  will  go  on  at  the  expense  of  the  body 
generally  ; the  animal  will  fall  off  in  condition,  and  consequently 
soon  cease  the  augmented  yield,  however  much  water  may  be 
given. 


Period  of  Lactation. 

This  also  varies  according  to  circumstances,  the  principal 
conditions  being  : regularity  in  the  hours  of  milking,  the  entire 
abstraction  of  the  milk  on  each  occasion,  and  finally,  the  length 
of  time  which  elapses  between  the  biddings.  The  generality 
of  goats  give  milk  in  sufficient  quantity  to  he  worth  drawing 
during  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year;  hut  many  will  go  on 
milking  to  within  a month  of  the  day  they  are  due  to  kid 
again,  provided  they  are  thoroughly  and  regularly  milked. 
Some  good  milkers,  indeed,  if  they  are  kept  from  associating 
with  the  male  goat,  will  go  on  yielding  a pint  or  more  a day 
lor  two  or  three  years.  There  are  probably  many  that  would 
do  this  if  their  owners  chose  to  let  them;  but  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  let  a goat  have  kids  every  year,  and  therefore  we 
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seldom  find  one  of  these  animals  in  profit  for  more  than  nine,  or 
at  most  ten  months  at  a time. 

General  Remarks. 

Milk,  containing  as  it  does  fatty  particles  in  a state  of  sus- 
pension, readily  absorbs  all  kinds  of  odours ; and  should  there- 
fore be  kept  apart  from  everything  that  can  influence  it  in  this 
way.  For  this  reason  it  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
, from  the  goat-house  after  being  drawn,  and  put  in  a cool  airy 
place. 

The  milk  that  is  collected  in  the  udder  at  the  time  of 
parturition  is  of  a different  character  and  consistence  to  that 
which  flows  a few  days  after  and  subsequently.  It  is  then 
very  high-coloured  and  thick,  containing  as  it  does  nearly  three 
times  more  casein  than  at  a later  period  ; it  has  only  a trace  of 
sugar,  no  salts,  but  a considerable  proportion  of  mucus.  In 
this  condition  it  is  known  as  Bestings  or  Beistxjn,  and  is  not 
fit  for  ordinary  domestic  use,  though  some  people  make  a kind 
of  custard  of  it  by  placing  it  directly  on  being  drawn  in  a pie- 
dish  in  the  oven,  when  it  readily  coagulates,  and  when  cooked 
has  certainly  a resemblance  to  a custard  in  appearance,  though 
not  in  taste.  Although  not  a fanciful  dish  to  grown-up  persons, 
children  generally  like  it,  especially  when  eaten  with  some  pre- 
serve. It  is  by  no  means  unwholesome ; but  to  the  newly-born 
kid  it  has  a slight  purgative  effect. 

All  milk  when  first  drawn,  and  so  long  as  it  contains  its 
natural  warmth,  is  said  to  possess  a peculiar  flavour,  which  varies 
according  to  the  animal  from  which  it  proceeds.  If  shut  up 
in  this  state  in  a closed  vessel,  the  animal  flavour  is  to  a great 
extent  permanently  retained,  and  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
milk  are  impaired.  It  should  therefore  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
required  to  travel,  bo  gradually  cooled  down  before  being  placed 
into  the  closed  receptacle  intended  to  convey  it.  When  a largo 
quantity  is  under  operation  it  is  best  to  use  a refrigerator  for 
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this  purpose ; but  if  a small  amount  only  is  sent  away,  it  may 
be  aerated  merely  by  being  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another 
in  the  open  air,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a shallow  pan 
surrounded  by  water  until  quite  cold. 

As  regards  its  keeping  properties,  goats’  milk  is  not  equal  to 
cows’  milk,  as  it  more  easily  curdles  on  boiling  if  not  quite 
fresh.  Although  if  new  and  good  it  is  free  from  any  flavour  or 
smell  of  a liirsic  character,  if  some  drops  are  spilt,  especially  on 
wood,  and  not  wiped  off-,  in  a few  days,  when  decomposition 
has  taken  place,  a strong  goaty  scent  will  be  found  to  emanate 
from  the  part  where  the  milk  was  spilt.  In  the  same  way  a 
very  distinct  odour  of  a similar  kind  may  be  noticed  in  soft 
cheese  made  from  the  milk,  which,  in  the  ripening  of  the  cheese, 
has  undergone  decomposition. 

If  the  milk  is  boiled  whilst  still  quite  fresh,  it  will  keep 
longer  than  when  in  a natural  state ; but  the  flavour  and  some 
other  properties  are  affected  by  it.  Its  keeping  qualities  may 
be  considerably  extended  by  stirring  in  about  two  grains  to  the 
pint  of  salicylic  acid,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  both 
tasteless  and  inodorous.  Similar  effects  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  article  known  under  the  name  of  “ glacialine,” 
and  which  is,  I believe,  a preparation  of  the  same  chemical. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  goats’  milk  is  not  influenced  in  its 
flavour  by  the  food  the  animal  has  consumed  in  the  same  way 
that  cows’  milk  is.  Thus  a goat  may  feed  largely  on  such 
strong  tasting  articles  as  turnips,  laurel,  ivy,  and  even  a small 
quantity  of  tobacco,  without  imparting  a corresponding  flavour 
to  the  milk. 


Unhealthy  and  Poisonous  Milk. 

At  times  the  milk  that  comes  from  a goat  will  be  found 
tinged  with  red,  especially  towards  the  strippings,  these  last 
being  of  a decidedly  bloody  tint.  When  such  milk  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a short  time  and  then  poured  off,  there  is  a 
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distinct  sediment  of  matter  and  blood.  This  occurrence  may- 
be owing  to  a chronic  and  localised  inflammatory  action  going 
on  in  some  part  of  the  udder,  which  has  resulted  in  suppuration, 
and  the  discharge  of  matter  and  other  inflammatory  products 
into  one  of  the  milk-ducts  instead  of  the  udder.  Although 
cases  of  this  kind  sometimes  are  sufficiently  serious  to  require 
veterinary  aid,  I have  frequently  had  instances  when  the  milk 
has  assumed  its  normal  condition  in  the  course  of  a few  days, 
without  any  treatment  whatever. 

Milk  in  the  udder  may  be  poisoned  by  the  goat  eating  some 
poisonous  plant  without  the  animal  itself  being  affected. 
Although  this  is  very  rare,  and  has  never  happened  in  my 
experience,  cases  were  recorded  in  the  ‘ British  Medical  Journal  ’ 
some  years  ago  as  having  occurred  in  Rome.  The  goats  in 
question  had  been  pasturing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borgo 
Rione,  where  four  poisonous  herbs  were  found  on  investigation 
to  abound,  viz.  : conium  macuJatum,  clematis  vitalba , colchicv.m 
autumnale,  and  Plumbago  Eurojicea.  The  persons  who  had  par- 
taken of  the  milk  from  these  goats  suffered  from  a kind  of  cholera, 
and  although  recovery  took  place  in  each  case,  the  patients  were 
seriously  ill  for  several  days,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  being 
in  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  milk  taken.  The  goats 
themselves,  strange  to  relate,  remained  perfectly  healthy.  On 
analysis  of  the  milk  of  the  animals,  and  the  vomit  of  the 
persons  attacked,  colchicum  was  discovered  in  both,  its  passage 
into  the  milk  being  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  poisoning. 

Goats’  Milk  for  Puppies. 

Goats’  milk  seems  particularly  well  adapted  for  feeding  puppies. 
Although  in  making  this  statement  I do  not  speak  from  my  own 
experience,  I have  nevertheless  good  authority  for  the  assertion ; 
it  being  founded  on  the  results  of  trials  made  by  several  promi- 
nent dog-breeders,  some  of  whom  believe  that  puppies  fed  with 
this  milk  are  much  less  liable  to  be  troubled  with  worms  that 
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pest  of  all  breeding-kennels — than  those  fed  with  cows’  milk. 
A correspondent  writing  to  the  ‘Live  Stock  Journal,’  some  years 
ago,  stated  that  after  losing  75  per  cent,  of  the  puppies  he  bred, 
from  these  parasites,  the  cause  of  which  he  attributed  to  the  use 
of  cows’  milk,  ho  was  induced  to  try  goats’  milk,  which  proved 
so  successful  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  he  had  bred  more  than 
lifty  puppies  without  one  showing  a sign  of  worms. 

Considering  that  there  is  a wide  difference  in  the  constituents 
of  goats’  milk  compared  with  the  milk  of  the  bitch,  which 
contains  not  only  more  caseine,  but  also  more  sugar  and  fat, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  former  should  agree  so 
well  with  the  puppy.  In  an  article  devoted  to  this  subject 
in  the  kennel  section  of  the  Journal  just  referred  to,  the 
writer  stated:  “In  looking  over  the  table  of  the  different 
constituents  of  the  two  milks,  in  juxtaposition  to  the  milk  of 
the  bitch,  it  is  evident  at  a glance,  that  although  the  differences 
are  still  great,  yet  the  composition  of  the  goats’  milk  more 
nearly  approaches  the  one  of  the  bitch  except  in  the  quantity 
of  caseine  ; and  for  that  reason  renders  goats’  milk  a more 
desirable  food  for  puppies,  being  less  susceptible  of  disturbing 
the  digestive  organs,  and  easier  of  assimilation.  The  greater 
proportion  of  fat,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  lesser  pro- 
portion of  caseine  and  sugar,  undoubtedly  renders  goats’  milk 
less  indigestible  in  minimising  the  quantity  of  curd  formed  in 
the  stomach.  . . . Another  reason  suggests  itself  why  goats’  milk 
should  be  a natural  food  of  better  quality  than  cows’  milk,  and  it 
is  this  : The  proportion  of  solids  is  greater  in  goats’  milk  than  in 
cows’  milk,  and  as  those  solids  are  in  part  constituted  by  soluble 
salts,  such  as  phosphates  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  and  of  iron, 
with  chlorates  of  potassium  and  of  sodium,  and  as  these 
soluble  salts  are  required  for  the  formation  of  bone,  the  feeding 
of  puppies  with  goats’  milk  gives  the  little  animals  the  required 
substance  in  a form  similar  to  the  one  they  were  having  from 
their  mother’s  milk.” 
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Singularly  enough,  whilst  writing  these  remarks  I have 
received  a letter  from  a well  known  dog-fancier,  hearing 
particularly  upon  this  subject.  My  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sprague,  whose  name  figures  sufficiently  often  in  the  prize- 
lists  of  the  principal  dog-shows  to  give  importance  to  his 
statement,  writes  : — “ I thought  perhaps  you  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  the  good  results  I have  obtained  from  the  use 
of  goats’  milk  for  rearing  puppies.  Last  year  I gave  a long 
figure  for  a Bull-pup — she  was  a grand-looking  one,  hut  small 
in  hone  and  lacked  strength.  Having  heard  of  the  virtues  of 
goats’  milk,  especially  in  this  regard,  I determined  to  give  the 
pup  a daily  supply  to  see  the  effect.  The  result  was,  that 
almost  from  the  time  when  this  milk  was  added  to  her  daily 
dietary  she  began  to  improve  in  strength  and  condition,  and 
when  she  was  twelve  months  old  many  of  the  old  fanciers 
congratulated  me  on  possessing  a bitch  with  such  grand  bone. 
I attribute  this  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  to  the  goats’  milk, 
as  previously  to  giving  it  to  her — up  to  four  months — her  bone 
was  woefully  small ; in  fact  I began  to  despair.” 

Mr.  W.  K.  Taunton,  who  made  his  name  as  a mastiff-breeder 
from  his  remarkable  litters  of  puppies  with  which  he  has 
carried  off  so  many  honours,  informs  me  that  he  attributes  his 
success  in  this  respect  to  the  use  of  goats’  milk  in  his  kennels, 
having  given  it  to  his  young  dogs  whenever  he  could  obtain  it. 
As  Mr.  Taunton  keeps  goats  for  this  purpose  only,  it  is  sufficient 
proof  that  he  believes  in  the  utility  of  the  milk.  I should  add, 
however,  that  this  breeder  does  not  endorse  the  statement  made 
above,  that  puppies  fed  on  goats’  milk  are  free  from  worms, 
having  found  that  most  young  dogs  have  them  more  or  less. 
This  matter,  however,  might  with  advantage  be  further  experi- 
mented upon,  and  I trust  other  dog-breeders  may  be  induced  to 
give  goats’  milk  a trial  in  their  kennels,  both  with  the  view  of 
increasing  bone  and  size,  and  in  order  to  test  the  question  of 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

GOATS’  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

Butter. 

Butter  may  be  made  from  goats’  milk  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  from  cows’  milk,  but  it  has  not  that  superiority 
over  ordinary  butter  that  the  milk  has  over  cows’  milk, 
and  as  it  is  not  so  nice-looking,  being  perfectly  colourless, 
and  does  not  keep  quite  so  well,  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
churning  it.  As,  however,  when  several  goats  are  kept,  and  all 
happen  to  be  in  profit  at  the  same  time,  more  milk  will  probably 
he  supplied  than  can  be  utilised  in  its  natural  state,  it  may, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  advantageous  to  make  it  into 
butter.  I will  therefore  show  how  this  may  be  done  in  a very 
simple  manner  with  a bottle,  by  those  who  wish  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  satisfactory  it  may  be 
carried  out  on  a more  extensive  scale  by  the  use  of  a small 
chum.  I should  observe,  however,  that  primitive  as  the  means 
employed  may  appear,  this  plan  has  been  practised  continually 
by  a lady  friend  of  mine,  who,  with  the  produce  of  two  goats 
made,  every  week,  about  3 lbs.  of  butter,  and  never  cared  to 
relinquish  the  bottle  for  more  elaborate  apparatus. 

The  milkings  of  each  morning  and  evening,  after  being 
strained  through  a fine  hair  sieve  or  butter-cloth,  should  be  set 
in  small  pans  about  4in.  in  depth,  holding  each  about  three 
pints,  and  left  for  twenty-four  hours  for  the  cream  to  rise,  being 
placed  in  a dairy  or  other  cool  place  free  from  any  kind  of 
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smell.  Every  morning  and  evening  after  this  process  has  been 
gone  through,  the  milk  which  has  stood  for  twenty-four  hours  is 
placed  on  the  kitchen  range  or  stove  (a  closed  stove  being  pre- 
ferable) over  the  boiler,  or  as  far  as  possible  from  the  fire,  and 
there  allowed  to  remain  until  the  surface  becomes  slightly 
wrinkled,  when  the  pan  must  be  removed  to  the  dairy.  And 
here  it  should  be  observed  that  the  cooler  the  range  or  stove, 
and  the  longer  the  milk  takes  to  scald,  the  thicker  will  be  the 
cream.  The  next  day,  the  cream  which  has  in  the  meantime 
risen,  and  which  should  be  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  is 
skimmed  off  and  placed  in  a white  earthenware  jar  or  basin. 
Twice  every  week  this  jar  or  basin  is  stood  in  hot  (not  boiling) 
water,  until  the  cream  is  lukewarm,  when  it  is  poured  into  a 
wide-mouthed  glass  bottle,  holding  about  a quart,  a little  annato 
or  other  butter-colouring  being  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  obtain 
the  required  tint  without  which  the  butter  will  be  as  white  as 
lard.  This  bottle,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a churn,  must 
be  securely  corked,  and  shaken  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
slanting  position  from  right  to  left  (this  movement  being  less 
fatiguing  than  any  other)  for  twenty  minutes,  by  which  time 
the  butter  will  be  churned.  It  is  then,  after  the  sour  milk  has 
been  strained  off,  turned  into  a cloth,  the  ends  of  which  are 
gathered  together  as  in  tying  up  a pudding,  and  put  into  cold 
spring  water ; running  water  by  preference  ; where  it  is  con- 
stantly pressed  with  the  hands  until  all  the  butter-milk  is 
extracted.  This  is  important,  for  if  any  be  left  in,  the  butter  will 
soon  become  rancid.  After  pressing  out  as  much  of  the  butter- 
milk as  possible,  the  butter  should  be  turned  on  to  a board,  or 
better  a marble  slab,  where  it  is  spread  out  an  inch  thick, 
sprinkled  with  salt,  and  worked  about  well  for  a minute  or 
two.  Finally,  a print  or  box-mould,  after  being  dipped  into 
cold  water,  is  used  to  make  the  butter  up  into  little  pats  of 
about  2oz.  each.  If  a box-mould  be  used,  the  butter  should 
be  slightly  spread  over  the  print-piece  first,  then  drawn  down 
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over  the  side,  and  spread  round,  the  middle  part  being  filled 
last.  The  mould  should  be  afterwards  placed  on  a dish,  the 
print  pressed  firmly,  the  box  gradually  drawn  up,  and  the  print 
quickly  removed.  The  pats  will  then  be  found  evenly  formed, 
though  a little  practice  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  knack  of 
making  them  without  holes. 

In  summer  the  milk  should  only  stand  twelve  instead  of 
twenty-four  hours  before  and  after  scalding,  the  effect  of  this 
latter  process  being  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  cream  from  the 
milk,  and  greatly  to  facilitate  its  conversion  into  butter.  Indeed 
without  this  treatment  the  milk  does  not  keep  nearly  so  well, 
and  the  cream  takes  double  the  time  to  rise. 

Besides  being  made  from  scalded  cream  in  the  way  I have 
shown,  butter  may  be  manufactured  from  goats’  milk  in  a whole 
state.  This  is  done  annually  at  the  Dairy  Show  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  with  the  milk  from  the  goats  exhibited  there,  and 
a very  fair  article  produced,  though  not  in  my  opinion  equal  to 
that  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cows.  The  result,  however,  is 
less  reliable,  the  butter  being  more  difficult  to  make,  and  not 
so  good  as  when  made  from  scalded  cream.  In  churning  the 
whole-milk  slightly  more  butter  is  made  in  proportion  in  con- 
sequence of  a certain  proportion  of  cream  being  retained  in  the 
skim  milk  after  the  bulk  of  the  cream  has  risen ; at  the  same 
time  there  is  a proportion  of  caseine  or  cheesy  matter,  which 
being  a nitrogenous  substance  is  subject  to  rapid  decomposition, 
thus  injuring  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter.  As  a rule, 
twelve  quarts  of  good  goats’  milk  Avill  make  2^  lbs.  of  butter,  so 
that  a goat  yielding  two  quarts  daily  will  supply  a pint  of  milk 
a day,  besides  from  1^-  to  21bs.  of  butter  a week. 

Goats’  Milk  Cheese. 

Wherever  goats  are  kept  in  large  herds,  as  they  are  in 
Norway,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  several  of  the  southern 
departments  of  France,  the  manufacture  of  cheese  from  goats’ 
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milk,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  other  milk,  is  extensively 
practised.  The  adaptability  of  goats’  milk  for  this  purpose  is, 
indeed,  evident  from  a glance  at  its  composition,  as  shown  by 
the  subjoined  analysis,  where  casein,  from  which  cheese  is 
formed,  is  present  to  a considerable  extent,  being  nearly  1£  per 
cent,  more  than  in  a similar  quantity  of  cows’  milk.  In  this 
respect  it  is  second  only  to  ewes’  milk,  the  constituents  of 
which  are  also  appended  for  comparison. 


Cows’ 

Goats’ 

Ewes’ 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Water  

. 87'40  

82-02  

83-70 

Fat  

. 3-43  

7-02  

4 45 

Casein  

. 3-12  

4-67  

5-16 

Milk  Sugar  

5-12  

5-28  

5-73 

Mineral  matter  (asli) 

0-93  

1-01  

-96 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  large  proportion  of  cream,  or  fatty  matter,  contained  in 
goats’  milk  gives  at  the  same  time  a richness  to  cheese  made 
from  it  that  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  (unless  pure  cream  is 
used  in  the  manufacture). 

The  varieties  of  goats’  milk  cheese  are  numerous,  differing 
vastly  in  taste,  some  being  extremely  unpalatable — at  least, 
according  to  my  idea  of  what  is  nice — owing  to  the  admixture 
of  foreign  substances,  such  as  treacle,  for  instance,  which  forms  a 
prominent  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  one  kind  of  goats’ 
cheese  in  Norway.  It  is  not,  however,  with  such  that  I propose 
to  deal  here,  but  to  describe  those  which  are  made  and  regarded 
as  delicacies  abroad,  and  the  sale  of  which  is  being  gradually 
extended  to  this  country.  Such  are  : — Roquefort,  Mont  D’Or, 
and  two  less  known  in  England,  though  highly  appreciated  in 
Paris,  under  the  name  of  Le  Sassenage  and  Levroux.  Some  of 
my  readers  will  no  doubt  wonder  why  I do  not  include  Gruyere 
in  this  category,  and  will  be  surprised  to  hear  the  reason,  which 
is  simply  that  Gruyere  is  not  made  with  goats’  milk,  as  so  many 
people  seem  to  imagine,  but  with  cows’  milk.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  understand  how  this  very  popular  error  arose,  unless 
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it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Gruyore  cheese  anil  goats  are  par- 
ticularly associated  with  Switzerland,  though  both  the  comestible 
and  the  animal  are  met  with,  and  the  former  also  made,  in  other 
countries. 

Roquefort  Olieese. — A few  years  ago  this  cheese  was  scarcely 
known  in  England,  whilst  now  it  is  in  frequent  consumption, 
being  by  some  so  highly  esteemed  as  to  be  preferred  to  Stilton. 
Roquefort  is  made  with  a mixture  of  goats’  and  ewes’  milk,  the 
manufacture  being  originally  restricted  to  the  plateau  of  Larsac, 
where  several  thousand  sheep  and  goats  were  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose ; but  the  industry  has  since  been  extended  over  a much 
greater  area. 

The  sheep  and  goats  are  milked  morning  and  evening,  and 
their  milk,  after  being  strained  through  a cloth,  is  poured  into  a 
copper  lined  with  tin,  where  it  undergoes  a certain  heating  to 
prevent  it  turning  sour.  Rennet  is  then  added  to  separate  the 
curd,  the  process  being  assisted  by  agitation  of  the  mass,  and  the 
whey  withdrawn.  The  curds  are  then  cut  up  with  a wooden 
knife,  worked  up  into  a sort  of  paste,  and  placed  in  cylindrical 
moulds  of  earthenware,  with  holes  at  the  bottom.  After  the 
moulds  have  been  filled  to  about  a third  of  their  capacity,  a layer 
of  mouldy  bread  is  introduced,  which  is  followed  by  another 
quantity  of  curd,  upon  which  more  bread  is  sprinkled,  and  so 
on  to  the  top  of  the  mould.  This  “pain  moisi,”  as  it  is  called, 
is  added  in  order  to  produce  the  blue  veins  which  are  so  highly 
esteemed  in  this  cheese,  and  which  are  due  to  the  propagation 
of  a kind  of  fungus  (the  pencillum  glaucum)  out  of  the  bread, 
which  is  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  moidds  being 
filled,  the  cheese  is  closely  pressed  in  them,  fresh  curds  being 
taken  to  fill  up  any  space  rendered  vacant  by  the  compression. 
They  are  then  put  into  wooden  boxes  and  left  in  a warm,  damp 
place,  where  they  are  turned  twice  a day.  Erom  here  the 
cheeses  are  taken  to  the  drying-room,  where  they  are  wrapped 
round  with  linen  bands  to  keep  them  from  falling  to  pieces, 
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laid  on  boards,  and  left  to  dry,  being  frequently  turned.  The 
required  dessieation  is  effected  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days, 
after  which  they  undergo  a salting  process.  This  is  done  by 
sprinkling  salt  upon  one  side  of  a cheese,  and  placing  other 
cheeses  upon  it,  to  the  number  of  five,  and  the  next  day  revers- 
ing them  and  repeating  the  process  on  the  other  sides.  They 
are  then,  after  a couple  of  days,  rubbed  over  with  a rough  cloth 
to  rub  in  the  salt,  and  placed  in  caves,  still  in  piles  of  five, 
where  a kind  of  glutinous  mould  forms  upon  them  termed 
“ rebarhe ,”  a substance  that  has  some  value,  and  is  sold  as  a 
tonic  and  stimulant  to  the  stomach.  This  is  scraped  off,  and 
the  cheeses  replaced  in  heaps  as  before  for  a fortnight,  when 
they  are  separated  and  ranged  in  rows  on  their  sides,  and  apart 
from  each  other.  In  this  position  another  coating  of  a different 
kind  forms  upon  them,  which,  after  being  scraped  off,  is  soon 
followed  by  a third,  white  and  blue  in  colour,  and  subsequently 
a fourth,  this  time  white  and  red,  both  being  removed  as  before. 
The  manufacture  of  the  Roquefort  is  at  this  stage  regarded  as 
complete,  though  a scraping  process  takes  place  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  whilst  the  cheeses  are  in  the  caves,  and  until  they 
are  sold. 

These  caves  play  an  essential  part  in  the  successful  manu- 
facture of  this  cheese.  They  are  for  the  most  part  naturally- 
formed  grottoes  in  the  calcareous  rocks  or  mountains  which 
surround  the  village  of  Roquefort,  and  are  full  of  fissures, 
through  which  a constant  and  strong  current  of  air  blows,  which 
produces  an  icy  coolness  in  the  place — an  important  feature. 
The  various  rooms  in  which  the  different  processes  are  carried 
on  are  built  over  these  caves. 

It  should  be  stated  that  at  the  present  day  the  mixture  of 
goats’  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  Roquefort  cheese  is  less 
practised  than  formerly,  partly,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  goats’  milk  for  the  purpose,  and  partly 
because  it  is  found  that  cheese  made  solely  with  ewes’  milk 
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keeps  better.  Something  like  650,000  sheep  are  pastured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Roquefort  for  this  industry,  and,  having  been 
bred  for  years  specially  for  the  purpose,  their  milking  qualities 
have  greatly  improved,  the  yield  from  some  of  these  animals 
being  very  considerable,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a good  goat. 

Mont  d' Or. — Compared  with  the  cheese  just  described,  Mont 
d’Or  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  though  a great  favourite 
in  France,  particularly  about  Paris  and  Lyons.  These  cheeses 
may  generally  be  seen  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  Dairy  shows, 
and  can  be  purchased  of  most  of  the  large  importers  of  foreign 
dairy  produce,  such  as  L.  Noel,  of  Frith-street,  Soho,  or  Jub  d 
Webb,  of  Kensington  High-street.  They  are  round  and  flat, 
being  about  2in.  or  2|  in.  high,  and  3in.  or  4in.  in  diameter,  and 
are  made  entirely  of  goats’  milk.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — 

The  morning’s  milk  is  placed  in  earthenware  pans,  and  the 
rennet  added  and  well  stirred  in  with  a wooden  spoon.  When 
the  curds  are  formed,  which  occupies  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
in  summer,  and  double  that  time  in  winter,  they  are  poured  on 
clean  cloths,  stretched  over  round  boxes  of  the  size  mentioned 
above,  placed  on  straw,  and  left  to  drain.  On  being  removed, 
the  cheeses  are  again  laid  upon  straw,  and  salt  sprinkled  over 
them.  The  next  day  they  are  turned,  the  cloth  replaced  by  a 
clean  one,  and  the  other  side  of  the  cheese  salted.  This  process 
is  repeated  for  several  days  until  the  cheese  becomes  sufficiently 
firm.  They  are  then  transferred  to  wicker  baskets  and  suspended 
to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  a cord  passed  over  a pulley.  Here 
they  remain  for  about  fifteen  days  to  dry,  after  which  they  are 
fit  for  consumption.  It  is  a common  practice  to  soak  them  in 
white  wine  for  a day  or  so  before  being  eaten  ; and,  in  order  to 
soften  them,  they  are  placed  between  two  plates  and  turned 
over  daily,  so  as  to  lie  on  each  side  alternately. 

Levroux  Cheese. — At  this  little  town,  in  the  department  of 
Indre,  some  excellent  cheese  is  made,  which  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  They  have  the  form  of  small  square  bricks,  and 
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are  composed  of  three  parts  goats’  to  one  of  cows’  milk.  They 
are  made  very  much  like  those  last  described,  hut  before  being 
exposed  to  sale  they  are  treated  in  a very  singular  manner,  that 
is,  they  are  steeped  several  times  in  melted  butter  in  which 
onions  have  been  fried,  the  butter  being  previously  passed 
through  a woollen  cloth  to  remove  all  particles  of  onion.  The 
cheeses  are  subsequently  enveloped  in  chestnut  leaves  or  vine 
leaves,  and  eight  or  ten  of  them  placed  together  in  a brown 
earthenware  jar.  They  undergo  this  treatment  of  soaking  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a week,  the  object  being  to  soften 
them  and  improve  their  flavour. 

Sassenage  Cheese. — This  cheese,  which,  like  the  Levroux,  is  a 
local  kind,  is  also  made  with  a mixture  of  goats’  and  cows’  milk. 
It  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  department  of  Isere,  where  it 
is  much  esteemed.  In  this  case  the  mixed  milk,  directly  after 
being  drawn,  is  boiled  and  poured  into  a tub,  where  it  is  left 
until  the  next  morning.  The  cream  which  has  risen  in  the 
interval  is  then  removed,  and  more  milk  is  carefully  added. 
Ilennot  is  then  introduced,  curdling  taking  place  in  a few  hours. 
The  whey  is  removed,  and  the  curds  broken  up  and  placed  in  a 
mould  with  small  holes,  in  which  they  drain.  Three  hours 
afterwards  the  cheese  is  put  into  another  mould,  when  it  is 
salted.  It  is  next  placed  on  boards,  care  being  taken  to  turn  it 
to  prevent  it  from  going  mouldy.  When  it  obtains  a reddish 
tinge  it  is  laid  out  upon  straw.  To  ripen  these  cheeses,  they 
are  either  enveloped  in  hay,  damped  with  warm  water,  or  else 
placed  in  humid  caves,  where  they  are  frequently  turned,  to 
remove  the  mould  that  forms  over  them. 

Whey  Cheese. — In  Norway  several  kinds  of  cheese  are  made 
with  goats’  milk,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  which  is  that 
made  with  the  whey,  and  known  as  Mollcenkdse.  It  has  a 
pleasant  taste,  besides  being  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  is 
much  used  by  the  working  classes  instead  of  butter.  This  whey 
cheese  is  made  from  cows’  milk  as  well  as  goats’  milk  whey, 
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though  the  latter  is  considered  the  best,  being  highly  prized  even 
by  well-to-do  people,  who  pay  a good  price  for  it.  Below  are 
given  some  analyses  which  serve  to  show  the  highly  nutritive 
properties  of  whey  cheese,  and  how  deserving  it  is  of  extended 
recognition.  It  will  be  seen  that  cheese  made  from  whey  is 
very  rich  in  milk  sugar,  containing  as  much  as  from  29  to 
43  per  cent,  of  it.  The  fatty  contents,  ranging  from  9 6 to 
21  per  cent.,  show  a larger  proportion  than  is  the  case  in  thin 
milk  cheeses  where  they  average  6 to  7,  and  only  exceptionally 
reach  as  high  as  16  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  caseine  is  of 
course  small,  as  the  greater  part  of  this  has  already  been 
absorbed  in  the  prior  preparation  of  cheese  from  the  milk  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  figures  also  show  the  superiority  in  the 
nutritious  value  of  the  goats’  milk  over  the  cows’  milk  whey 


cheese. 

Analysis 

of  Whey  Cheese.* 

FROM 

goats’  milk  whey 

(FIRST 

prize). 

Water. 

Fat. 

Caseine. 

Milk- 

Lactic 

Ash. 

Unde- 

sugar. 

acid. 

termined. 

21-068 

20-365 

10-569 

39  027 

0-850 

3-282 

4-848 

FROM 

cows’  MILK  WHEY 

(first 

prize). 

Water. 

Fat. 

Caseine. 

Milk- 

Lactic 

Ash. 

Unde- 

sugar. 

acid. 

termined. 

23  983 

9-630 

8-881 

43-305 

1-485 

5-277 

7-439 

“ Before  the  whey  cheese 

is  made,  the  goats’  milk 

is  utilised 

for  the  manufacture  of  a white  cheese  called  Ilvitost,  which  must 
be  made  from  perfectly  sweet  milk,  otherwise  the  whey  cheese 
will  be  of  poor  quality.  Fresh  goats’  milk  at  a temperature  of 
30  degrees  (centigrade)  or  more,  is  treated  with  ordinary  rennet; 
the  curd  is  freed  from  whey  by  pressure,  put  into  forms,  and 
again  pressed.  This  cheese  is  produced  on  a small  scale  only, 

* From  the  Exhibition  of  Dairy  Produce  at  Christiana  in  1866.  These 
figures  and  the  accompanying  remarksare  taken  from  the  ‘ Milk  Journal  ’ of 
July  1st,  1872. 
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and  is  generally  consumed  in  the  dairies.  As  soon  as  this  white 
cheese  has  been  taken  out  of  the  whey,  the  latter  is  poured 
through  a fine  sieve  so  as  to  get  it  as  clear  as  possible.  It  is  then 
raised  to  boiling-point  on  a quick  fire.  A white  scum  consisting 
of  caseine,  unaffected  by  the  rennet  previously  added,  rises  to  the 
surface.  This  must  be  carefully  skimmed  off  and  put  aside  in  a 
separate  vessel.  The  whey  must  be  stirred  round  with  a wooden 
rod  all  the  time  it  is  boiling,  to  prevent  its  burning  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Careful  ^attention  to  the  skimming  is  of 
great  importance,  for  if  the  caseine  is  boiled  up  with  the  whey, 
the  latter  assumes  a brown  colour,  and  is  also  very  apt  to  burn. 
The  quicker  the  boiling  is  carried  on,  the  whiter  and  finer  the 
cheese  will  be.  Tor  this  reason  specially  constructed  copper 
pans  of  only  10  or  12in.  in  depth  are  used.  These  are  of  round 
and  oval  shape;  in  the  latter  case  about  136  centimetres  long 
and  from  60  to  95  broad.  The  fire  is  allowed  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  only ; if  it  touch  the  sides  the  whey  is 
liable  to  catch.  When  the  whey  has  boiled  down  to  about  a 
fourth  of  its  original  bulk,  the  scum,  previously  well  stirred  up, 
is  added  to  it,  and  the  cooking  continued  till  the  whole  presents 
the  consistence  of  an  ordinary  hasty  pudding.  The  fire  is  now 
raked  out,  and  the  contents  of  the  pan  is  quickly  emptied  into 
a wooden  trough.  Here  the  stirring  is  continued  till  the  cheese 
looks  stiff  enough  to  be  put  into  forms.  This  stirring  must  by 
no  means  be  neglected,  for  in  that  case  the  milk-sugar  crystal- 
lizes out,  and  the  cheese  becomes  what  is  called  ‘ sandy  ; ’ small 
crystals  grate  between  the  teeth,  and  this  shows  that  the  cheese 
has  not  been  well  made.  A good  Mollcenlcdse  should  have  a 
light  yellow  colour,  and  bo  of  uniform  consistence  throughout. 
As  soon  as  the  cheese  is  cool,  it  is  put  into  wooden  forms. 
These  are  constructed  of  five  loose  pieces,  so  that  they  can  easily 
be  put  together  and  taken  apart  again.  They  are  generally 
19’-  centimetres  long,  12’-  broad,  and  11  deep.  The  cheese  is 
pressed  into  them  with  the  hands,  and  any  superfluity  is  cut  olf 
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■with  a flat  knife.  After  standing  one  day  it  is  firm  enough  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  form.  All  the  corners  are  now  carefully 
trimmed,  the  knife  used  being  from  time  to  time  washed  in  warm 
water  to  prevent  its  sticking.  The  cheeses  are  now  laid  flat  on 
a board,  jjut  away  in  the  cheese-room,  and  turned  several  times 
a day.  When  firm  enough  they  are  ready  for  sale.  If  par- 
ticularly fine  cheese  is  wanted,  a little  cream  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one  part  to  sixty  of  the  original  bulk  of  weight  is 
added  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling  process.  This  gives  it  a 
brighter  colour,  and  a richer  appearance  and  taste.  A good 
cheese  should  be  so  firm  that  it  can  be  cut  into  extremely  thin 
slices  with  a sharp  knife.  It  is  eaten  in  this  way  on  bread  and 
butter.  Each  cheese  weighs  about  three  kilogrammes. 

“ In  the  preparation  of  Mollcenlcdse,  as  indeed  in  all  dairy 
work,  the  utmost  cleanliness  must  be  enforced.  Copper  pans 
must  not  be  used  unless  the  whey  is  quite  sweet,  or  the  lactic 
acid  will  act  on  the  metal  and  form  very  dangerous  salts.” 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

FLESH  OF  THE  GOAT  AND  KID. 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  Angora  goat  is  largely  consumed, 
and  preferred  to  mutton  in  countries  where  these  animals  abound, 
I should  never  recommend  keeping  ordinary  kinds  for  this 
purpose  : for  as  long  as  we  have  beef  and  mutton  in  plenty  few 
people  will  care  to  eat  goat,  besides  which,  our  present  breeds  are 
too  slow  growing  to  be  adapted  for  this  purpose.  There  is,  how- 
ever, more  prejudice  against  this  meat  than  is  really  warranted, 
for  many  people  might  eat  a young  goat  of  eighteen  months  or 
two  years  old  and  never  realise  that  they  were  not  partaking  of 
mutton.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I am  told  a great  many  carcases  of 
goats  find  their  way  into  the  Metropolitan  meat-market,  to  be  there 
sold  as  “ house  lamb,”  though  fetching  of  course  an  inferior  price 
to  the  genuine  article.  Having  been  myself  very  nearly  victimised 
in  this  way  I can  speak  from  experience.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  being  somewhat  amusing,  besides  serving  as  a caution, 
I may  as  well  relate  them  here.  It  happened  at  a time  of  year 
when  lamb  fetches  a high  price,  and  when  the  temptation  to 
offer  a spurious  article  is  therefore  very  great.  Passing  a 
butcher’s  shop,  where  some  joints  were  exposed  for  sale  marked 
at  a comparatively  low  figure,  I entered  and  ordered  a hind- 
quarter.  The  serving-man  took  a joint  from  the  interior  without 
my  taking  particular  notice  of  it,  weighed  and  packed  it  in  a 
rush-basket,  and  I carried  it  innocently  away.  Arrived  at 
home  with  my  “ lamb,”  I was  called  into  the  kitchen  and  asked 
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in  a somewhat  quizzing  manner  if  I was  aware  that  I had 
brought  home  some  goat  for  lamb.  Such  an  assertion  I of 
course  at  once  repudiated,  but  on  examination  of  the  hoof  that 
hun"  to  the  leg,  and  which  was  covered  with  brown  hair  without 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  wool  at  any  part,  together  with  the 
dark  colour  of  the  meat,  the  absence  of  fat,  and  diminutive 
size  of  the  chops,  the  matter  was  soon  placed  beyond  doubt.  I 
accordingly  returned  next  day  with  the  meat  to  the  butcher, 
and  gave  him  very  plainly  to  understand  that  he  mistook  his 
customer  in  attempting  to  palm  off  goat  upon  me  for  lamb. 
The  man  of  course  would  not  admit  the  fact,  and  indignantly 
denied  the  charge,  endeavouring  to  explain  that  the  hoof  had 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  that  of  a goat.  AVith  the  view  of 
proving  his  statement  he  called  out  several  times  for  “ Bill.”  I 
naturally  expected  to  see  the  summons  answered  by  one  of  bis 
men,  but  in  a few  minutes  in  trotted  to  my  surprise  a medium- 
sized “ Billy  ” goat,  and  I was  requested  to  compare  his  hoofs  with 
the  one  on  the  leg  I had  bought,  and  to  observe  the  difference.  I 
made  the  comparison,  but  only  to  be  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
by  the  close  resemblance  they  bore,  which  Mr.  Butcher,  however, 
refused  to  acknowledge.  The  fact,  moreover,  of  a goat  being  thus 
on  the  premises  in  this  part  of  London  further  strengthened  my 
opinion.  An  assistant,  who  was  busy  with  the  meat  outside, 
and  had  apparently  taken  no  notice  of  what  had  passed,  was 
then  called  in  by  his  master  and  thus  addressed,  “Now  then, 
Tom,  you  know  what  lamb  is  when  you  see  it ; what  do  you 
call  that, — lamb  or  goat”?  The  man,  under  the  impression,  I 
suppose,  that  I had  brought  the  meat  into  the  shop  for  a pro- 
fessional opinion,  after  turning  it  over  several  times,  said  in  very 
decided  manner,  “ Why,  that’s  goat,  of  course.”  I was  much 
amused  by  the  look  of  annoyance  depicted  on  the  master 
butcher’s  countenance,  and  the  way  he  tried  to  get  his  man  to 
re-examine  it  in  order  to  elicit  a different  opinion.  This  of 
course  was  soon  obtained  when  the  latter  saw  what  kind  of 
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answer  was  expected  of  him.  I told  them,  however,  I con- 
sidered the  question  settled,  and  that  I must  insist  on  my  money 
being  returned,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  j dnt  was  not  lamb. 
This  was  eventually  done,  the  butcher  consoling  himself  with 
the  remark  that  I evidently  knew  nothing  of  either  goat  or 
lamb,  a point  I did  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  discuss  with 
him. 

The  meat  of  a full-grown  goat  has  more  resemblance  in 
appearance  to  venison  than  to  mutton,  being  closer  in  the  grain, 
and  also  of  a darker  colour.  As  I have  elsewhere  remarked, 
the  fat  of  these  animals  accumulates  almost  entirely  at  the 
kidneys,  a very  small  proportion  being  deposited  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  the  consequence  being  that  this  meat 
is  somewhat  dry  eating,  and  requires  well  basting. 

Castration  in  the  case  of  the  male  has  a very  marked  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  the  meat,  producing  a finer  flavour,  and 
greatly  increasing  the  quantity  of  fat.  I recently  killed  a young 
cut  billy  two  years  old,  weighing  as  dead  meat  and  “sinking  the 
offal”  40  lbs.,  and  it  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  tasted  it, 
many  mistaking  it  for  venison.  It  is  of  course  better  that  cas- 
tration should  be  done  while  the  animal  is  young,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  some  countries,  and  especially  in  Algeria,  to  only 
perform  this  operation  after  the  goat  has  had  three  or  four  years’ 
service,  and  then  to  eat  him. 

The  flesh  of  the  Angora  is  considered  far  superior  to  that 
of  other  breeds,  and  quite  equal  to  mutton.  Some  experi- 
ments were  made  by  M.  Chevet  at  the  instance  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  Paris  some  years  ago,  which  are  well  worth  recording 
here.  The  subject  of  the  trial  was  a male  Angora,  which  had 
been  used  for  stock-getting  for  two  years,  and  was  emasculated 
at  the  age  of  three  and  a half,  so  that  circumstances  were  some- 
what against  a favourable  verdict,  and  were  not  improved  by 
the  fact  that  the  goat  had  been  imperfectly  fattened.  The 
meat,  however,  presented  a very  good  appearance  in  its  raw 
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state,  and  wlien  prepared  in  various  ways  gave  perfect  satis- 
faction, being  considered  quite  equal  to  mutton,  though  not  of 
course  of  the  first  quality.  “ This  meat”  (writes  M.  Cliovet)  “ is 
distinguished  by  a decidedly  sweet  taste,  especially  noticeable  in 
the  kidneys,  which  were  grilled,  and  in  the  broth  made  from 
the  neck  and  breast.  The  leg  was  cooked  like  a quarter  of 
venison,  that  is  to  say,  larded  and  pickled  for  three  days,  and 
then  roasted  an  hour  and  three-quarters  before  a moderate  fire. 
The  saddle  was  braised,  and  though  the  cooking  only  took  two 
and  a-half  hours  the  meat  was  over-done.  The  shoulder  served 
as  cold  roti  was  prepared  en  daube  farcie  a la  gclee:  this  jelly 
in  particular  left  nothing  to  be  desired  for  fineness  of  flavour, 
although  assisted  by  no  seasoning  whatever.  Every  part  of  the 
animal  was  tried  without  special  preparation,  and  fourteen  of 
my  colleagues  were  convinced  with  me  that  the  flesh  of  the 
Angora  is  perfectly  good  eating,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  finest  mutton.” 

Cared  Goats’  Meat : — It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  Wales 
to  cure  the  hind-quarters  of  a goat  in  something  after  the  same 
fashion  as  hams,  the  meat  under  this  process  being  called — 
cock  yr  wden. 

I have  never  attempted  the  experiment,  but  Miss  Arnold 
gives  a receipt  for  jumbon  de  cltevre  which  she  “tried  with 
success  upon  a goat  past  its  youth,  and  that  had  been  used 
in  harness.”  This  lady  writes : “ The  result  was  such  that 
I believe  with  better  meat  it  would  be  superfine,  and  supply 
a real  relish  to  the  break  fast-  table  as  long  as  any  remained. 
When  a goat  of  your  herd  is  about  to  be  killed,  have  ready  in  a 
large  earthenware  pan  the  following  liquid  : — Water,  3 gallons  ; 
pearlash,  1 scruple ; common  salt,  5 lbs.  ; bay  salt,  3 oz.  ; salt- 
petre, 1 1 oz.  Mixed  spice,  or  any  one  favourite  ground  spice, 
teaspoonful.  The  bay  salt  and  saltpetre  to  be  pounded  and 
all  boiled  together,  skimmed,  and  set  to  get  cold.  Lay  in  cold 
salting-solution  as  many  joints  of  the  goat’s-flesh  as  it  will  cover. 
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Turn  them  over  about  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  tlnee 
weeks,  and  take  them  out  at  the  end.  Give  any  ODe  a slice 
of  this  meat  when  boiled,  and  they  will  ask  for  another.  It  is 
especially  good  cold.  If  you  wish  to  salt  the  whole  goat,  as 
will  be  necessary  with  an  old  one,  start  with  double  the  above 
quantity  in  two  pans,  according  to  size  of  animal.  But  even  of 
an  old  goat  the  liver  makes  an  excellent  dish  of  fry ; and  of  a 
moderately  old  one  the  head  cooked  with  vegetables  after  any 
receipt  for  sheep’s  head  would  please  a Scotch  taste.” 

Kid  Meat. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  flesh  of  the  goat, 
nothing  but  the  strongest  prejudice  can  cause  kid  to  be  so 
little  eaten  in  this  country.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  South  of 
France  it  is  in  constant  demand,  and  all  who  have  lived  in 
Malta  and  the  East  Indies  can  testify  to  the  appreciation  of 
this  meat  in  those  countries.  With  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks 
it  ranked  amongst  their  most  dainty  dishes,  and  every  one 
knows  how  frequently  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament. 

To  be  enjoyed  in  perfection  a kid  should  be  killed  before 
it  has  been  weaned,  or  more  properly  before  it  has  commenced 
grazing ; in  other  words,  Avhen  about  three  weeks  or  a month  old. 
The  flesh  is  then  very  white  and  delicate,  and  when  eaten  cold 
with  ham  would  never  be  distinguished  from  chicken.  At  this 
age  the  meat  can  hardly  be  said  to  resemble  lamb,  not  being  so 
close  in  the  grain  as  the  latter,  lambs  never  of  course  being 
killed  at  this  early  period  of  their  lives.  At  three  or  four  months 
old  the  flesh  of  a kid  might  be  taken,  according  to  the  method 
of  dressing,  either  for  lamb  or  veal,  great  though  the  difference 
is  between  these  meats.  A roast  leg,  for  instance,  served  with 
mint  sauce,  might  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  former,  whilst 
the  loin  with  rashers  of  bacon  tied  round  and  stuffed  as  for 
roast  veal  would  lead  most  people  to  suppose  they  were  partaking 
of  the  flesh  of  the  calf.  I have  several  times  practised  these 
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little  deceptions  at  my  own  table  on  persons  wlio  I knew  would 
be  prejudiced  against  the  dishes  if  presented  to  them  without 
this  disguise,  and  always  with  complete  success.  Most  people 
prefer  the  “ veal  ” imitation  to  the  “ lamb,”  as  the  meat  not 
being  very  full  flavoured  and  somewhat  devoid  of  fat  is  more 
tasty  with  the  addition  of  stuffing,  and  with  the  slices  of  fat 
bacon  cooked  with  it.  In  any  case  it  should  be  well  basted. 
The  remains  of  the  joint  served  as  a fricassee  the  next  day 
make  a most  delicious  dish. 

A Public  Kid  Dinner : — In  the  year  1880,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  the  flesh  of  the  kid  into  more  general  use,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  practically  illustrating  the  various  methods  of 
cooking  this  animal,  a public  dinner  was  organised  by  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Goat  Society  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace  on  the  last  day  of  the  Goat  Show  held  there  in  July. 
Not  only  kids,  however,  but  full-grown  goats  were  killed  for 
the  purpose,  and  cooked  to  represent  certain  well-known  dishes 
which  are  usually  made  up  of  other  meats.  Mr.  Batchelor,  the 
chef  who  had  the  management  of  this  dinner,  undertook  to  utilise 
every  portion  of  the  animal  from  the  head  down  to  the  hoofs, 
and  this  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  neither  the  flesh  nor  pro- 
duce of  any  other  creature  being  admitted,  beginning  with  the 
soups  and  ending  with  the  ices.  Thus  the  meat,  hoofs,  suet, 
milk,  cream,  and  butter  of  the  goat  or  kid  were  each  and  all 
utilised  in  the  various  courses,  the  menu  being  as  follows : — 

POTAGES. 

Scotch  Broth.  BiUygoattawny, 

De  Galle. 

ENTRIES. 

Kari  de  Lapereaux  h la  Madras. 

Vol  au  Vent  de  Quenelles  de  Volatile.  Fricandeau  aux  Tomates  Farciee. 

Cotelettes  d’Agneau  aux  Coneombres. 
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RELEVES. 

Boiled  Legs  of  Lamb  and  Spinach. 

Mutton  and  Mushroom  Pie.  Roast  Fore-quarter  Lamb  and  Mint  Sauce. 

Steak  and  Oyster  Puddings. 

Chicken  and  Truffle  Pies.  Lambs’  Heads  Maitre  d’Hotel. 

EOTI. 

Roast  Hares  bardees,  Red  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 

ENTREMETS. 

Calves’  Feet  Jelly.  Custard. 

Vanille  Creams.  Hot  Lemon  Pudding. 

Ice  Pudding. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  amongst'  these  various  courses  kid 
or  goat’s  flesh  was  served  to  imitate  beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton, 
chicken,  hare,  and  rabbit,  and  the  resemblance  in  some  cases 
was  so  striking  that  only  an  epicure  could  have  detected  the 
difference.  I have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  the  menu  in 
full,  in  consequence  of  the  great  success  achieved  and  the 
universal  notoriety  the  affair  obtained  at  the  time,  this  being 
the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made.  Reports  were  given  in 
extenso  in  all  the  London  and  many  of  the  provincial  papers, 
and  I was  informed  by  the  chef  some  weeks  after  the  event 
recurred,  that  he  had  received  letters  from  Paris,  New  York, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  many  other  continental  cities,  asking  for 
information  as  to  how  to  cook  kid  in  the  various  ways  repre- 
sented. So  great,  in  fact,  were  the  number  of  his  correspondents 
that  the  man  had  serions  thoughts,  he  said,  of  bringing  out  a 
book  on  the  subject.  Pawn  was  not  represented  in  the  menu, 
although  this  may  easily  be  imitated  with  kid.  Whilst  on 
the  subject  of  the  cuisine  I may  as  well  give  here  a receipt 
for  cooking  kid  in  this  fashion,  which,  although  elaborate  and 
costly,  some  epicurean  reader  may  be  glad  to  try, — -if  he  can 
only  induce  his  cook  to  follow  the  instructions  here  given. 
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To  dress  a hid  to  imitate  fawn: — Eub  the  whole  surface 
inside  and  out  with  salad  oil,  then  put  it  into  a pan  with  a bottle 
of  port  wine,  a pint  of  vinegar,  2oz.  of  salt,  and  2oz  of  treacle. 
Turn  and  baste  it  every  day  during  five  days.  Take  it  out  and 
wipe  it  dry  and  hang  it  up  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  stuff  it 
with  the  same  force-meat  as  hare,  and  roast  it  in  the  following 
manner : Eub  over  it  a quantity  of  clarified  butter,  and  sprinkle 
with  salt;  then  lay  large  rashers  of  fat  bacon  all  over  the  back  ; 
cover  the  whole  with  clean  letter  paper  and  tie  it  on  with  pack- 
thread. Baste  it  continually  ; when  more  than  half  done  remove 
the  paper  and  bacon,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  baste  it  again 
until  it  is  done ; and  ten  minutes  before  taking  it  up  sprinkle 
some  salt  over  it.  It  should  be  served  with  the  following  sauce  : 
Chop  a few  mushrooms,  shalots,  parsley,  a small  bit  of  bay  leaf, 
and  the  least  bit  of  thyme.  Put  these  into  a stew-pan  with  a 
lump  of  butter.  Let  them  fry  for  a minute  or  two,  then  add 
three  spoonfuls  of  brown  gravy.  When  this  has  simmered 
gently  during  a quarter  of  an  hour,  dredge  in  flour  enough  to 
absorb  the  water,  and  stir  it  for  a few  minutes  over  the  fire. 
Then  add  a pint  of  good  broth,  continuing  to  stir  it  until  it  is 
boiled  well  together.  On  taking  it  off  the  fire  shake  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a Seville  orange.—'  Magazine 
of  Domestic  Economy’  (1838). 

Fattening  and  Killing. 

Neither  goats  nor  kids  as  a rule  are  easily  fattened,  though 
there  are  occasionally  exceptions,  and  I have  myself  seen  a 
complete  barrowful  of  suet  taken  from  a she-goat  of  four  years 
old.  To  fatten  a sucking  kid,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  its 
natural  milk,  and  if  this  is  insufficiently  supplied  from  its  own 
dam,  let  it  have  in  addition  the  milk  of  another  goat.  For  kids 
that  are  weaned,  grass  during  the  day,  with  oats  and  bran 
morning  and  night,  is  the  best  kind  of  food  to  get  them  into  a 
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plump  condition.  Castration  of  the  male,  and  “ spaying  ” of  the 
female,  as  I have  already  observed,  contributes  very  materially 
to  the  secretion  of  fat,  rendering  goats  fit  to  kill  in  a much 
shorter  space  of  time.  These  animals  are  easier  fattened  in 
summer  than  in  winter  if  suitable  pasturage  can  he  supplied. 
Beans  and  peas,  or  the  meal  of  these  mixed  with  some  Thorley’s 
food,  and  added  to  the  oats  or  barley,  will  hasten  the  process ; 
hut  the  taste  of  these  creatures  differs  so  considerably  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  dry  food  is  best  to  give  to  lay  on  flesh 
generally. 

The  best  way  to  kill  a goat  or  kid  is  to  take  a long-pointed 
knife  and  thrust  it  into  the  neck  just  behind  the  jawbone;  the 
incision  should  he  larger  on  the  side  where  the  knife  comes  out 
than  where  it  goes  in,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  flow  freely 
without  spurting  out.  In  this  manner  life  becomes  extinct  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  The  animal  should  have  fasted  for 
twenty-four  hours  previous  to  being  slaughtered  in  order  to  clear 
the  intestines. 
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OTHER  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  GOAT. 

Goats’  Hair. 

Besides  the  milk  and  flesh,  which  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  are  the  chief  objects  for  which  the  goat  is  kept,  the 
hair  and  skin  possess  also  a commercial  value. 

The  hair  of  the  common  varieties  is  manufactured  in  some 
countries  into  a strong  though  coarse  kind  of  fabric,  and 
worn  as  garments  by  the  peasantry.  That  of  the  shaggy 
kinds,  especially  the  males,  is  employed  for  making  barristers’ 
and  judges’  wigs.  It  is  also  excellent  for  ropes  that  are  to 
be  used  in  water,  as  they  last  a considerably  longer  time 
than  those  made  with  hemp.  The  hair  may  he  shorn  annually 
about  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  same  way  as  the  wool  from 
the  sheep. 

Many  goats  have  besides  hair  a very  fine  fleece,  which  on 
some  individuals  is  very  plentiful,  coming  off  in  the  spring  upon 
everything  that  the  creature’s  coat  touches.  Although  certainly 
not  as  valuable  as  ordinary  wool,  it  is  by  no  means  useless,  hut 
the  quantity  on  a single  animal  is,  comparatively  speaking,  so 
small  as  to  he  scarcely  worth  collecting.  In  Russia  it  has  long 
been  employed  for  articles  of  dress,  such  as  gloves,  stockings,  &c., 
and  is  highly  valued.  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  some  of 
this  wool  was  woven  with  silk  into  a very  beautiful  shawl,  the 
texture  of  which  was  greatly  admired. 

Mohair  and  its  Use  in  Commerce. — Mohair,  the  name  by 
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"which  the  fine  woolly  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  is  known  in  the 
trade,  must  he  regarded  as  the  most  important  commercial 
product  of  the  genus  Capra,  employing  as  it  does  in  this 
and  other  countries  many  thousands,  nay,  more  probably, 
millions  of  persons  in  its  manufacture. 

“Mohair  first  became  an  article  of  commerce  in  1749,  when  a 
branch  of  the  Levant  Company,  consisting  of  a few  Dutch  and 
English  merchants,  settled  in  or  near  the  town  of  Angora,  and 
commenced  buying  mohair  and  spinning  yarns  for  export ; the 
export  of  the  article  in  its  raw  and  unmanufactured  state  being 
then  prohibited  by  the  Turkish  Government.  The  raw  article 
was  at  first  purchased  by  them  from  the  farmer  at  l|cf.  per 
pound,  and  the  price  reaching  to  2 d.,  such  an  extraordinary  rise 
in  those  primitive  times  induced  the  men  to  turn  their  attention 
to  its  further  production.  The  Turkish  Government,  adopting 
its  usual  policy,  soon  placed  a heavy  tax  on  the  most  valuable 
product  of  Asia  Minor.  At  the  time  the  tax  was  first  placed 
on  mohair,  it  was  worth  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  (jcl.  per  pound. 
Mohair  was  heavily  taxed,  whilst  the  wool  of  sheep  and  the 
hair  of  other  goats,  being  much  less  valuable  and  unimportant 
as  commercial  commodities,  were  and  are  free.  The  result  of 
this  heavy  burden,  and  the  present  reduced  price  of  mohair, 
suffering  as  it  does  from  the  general  depression  of  trade,  is 
discouraging  a large  proportion  of  mohair  growers  at  the  present 
time,  and  many  of  them  avow  their  determination  to  revert  to 
breeding  the  primitive  sheep  and  goat  of  the  country.”  * 

Dr.  J.  L.  Hayes f says  : “Mohair  is  not  a substitute  for  wool, 
but  occupies  its  own  place  in  the  textile  fabrics.  It  has  the 
aspect,  feel,  and  lustre  of  silk  without  its  suppleness.  It  differs 
materially  from  wool  in  the  want  of  the  felting  quality,  so  that 
the  stuffs  made  of  it  have  the  fibres  distinctly  separated  and 
are  always  brilliant.  They  do  not  retain  the  dust  or  spots, 

• ‘The  Field,’ May  17th,  1879. 

f Author  of  ‘ The  Angora  Goat,  its  Origin,  Culture,  and  Products  ’ (1882). 
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and  are  thus  particularly  valuable  for  furniture  goods.  The 
fibre  is  dyed  with  great  facility,  and  is  the  only  textile  fibre 
■which  takes  equally  the  dyes  destined  for  all  tissues.  On  account 
of  the  stiffness  of  the  fibre  it  is  rarely  -woven  alone ; that  is, 
•when  used  for  the  filling,  the  warp  is  usually  of  cotton,  silk,  or 
■wool, — and  the  reverse.  It  is  not  desired  for  its  softness  in 
addition  to  silkiness,  such  qualities  as  are  found  in  Cashmere 
and  Man  champ  wool,  hut  for  the  elasticity,  lustre,  and  durability 
of  the  fibre,  with  sufficient  fineness  to  enable  it  to  be  spun.  . . - 
Its  lustre  and  durability  peculiarly  fit  this  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  braids,  buttons,  and  bindings,  which  greatly 
outwear  those  of  silk  and  wool.” 

The  chief  use  to  which  mohair  is  applied  consists  in  the 
manufacture  of  Utrecht  velvets,  generally  known  as  furniture 
plush,  and  largely  used  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  for  the  linings  of  railway  carriages,  also  for  sofas,  chairs, 
and  table-covers.  A great  proportion  of  this  Utrecht  velvet 
is  made  at  Amiens  in  France,  the  mohair  being  previously  spun 
at  Bradford,  the  centre  of  the  mohair  trade  in  England,  which 
indeed  supplies  the  mohair  yarn  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  Of 
late  years  Angora  wool  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ladies’  light  dress  goods,  known  as  “ brillantines  ” or 
lustres,  producing  a fabric  which,  as  the  names  imply,  has  a 
peculiar  silky  or  lustrous  appearance.  Latterly,  however,  the 
fashion  having  gone  out  for  these  materials — for  a time  only 
probably — the  trade  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  price  of 
mohair  depreciated  in  consequence.  Amongst  other  manu- 
factures which  owe  their  origin  to  mohair  may  be  mentioned 
the  imitation  seal-skins  which  are  now  so  common.  To  such 
perfection  have  these  goods  reached  recently  that  it  would  be 
difficult  without  a close  inspection  to  distinguish  the  imitation 
seal-skin  from  the  genuine  article. 

Another  use  to  which  mohair  is  applied,  and  that  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  is  for  dolls’  hair,  the  fine,  soft,  glossy  nature 
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of  the  article  rendering  it  wonderfully  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Some  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  are  annually  spent  in 
providing  the  chevelure  for  these  toy  babies.  Finally,  travelling 
rugs,  made  to  imitate  lion  and  tiger-skins,  Astrachans,  nigger- 
heads,  and  every  variety  of  imitation  skins,  are  all  made  from 
the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat. 

Goat  Skins. 

The  operation  of  flaying  should  he  performed  as  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  animal  as  possible,  for  if  it  be  delayed  any 
length  of  time  the  hide  may  deteriorate  in  quality ; this  is 
sure  to  he  the  case  if  the  goat  dies  from  disease,  and  has  been 
left  till  decomposition  has  begun  to  take  place.  To  remove  a 
skin  properly  requires  some  skill  and  care,  so  as  not  to  cut  it 
with  the  knife,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  as  little  flesh  and  fat 
attached  to  it  as  possible.  Those  who  are  inexperienced  in  such 
work  had  better  employ  their  butcher’s  slaughterman,  who  for  a 
trifle  will  kill,  flay,  and  cut  up  their  goat  in  a workmanlike 
manner.  When  the  skin  has  been  taken  off,  all  the  bits  of  flesh 
and  fat  adhering  to  it  should  he  carefully  removed  with  a knife, 
and  the  hide  placed  to  dry,  the  hair  side  inward,  in  a covered 
airy  place  free  from  damp.  To  prevent  it  from  shrinking,  the 
head  and  tail  ends  should  he  stretched  out  and  nailed  on  a 
hoard,  and  the  leg  parts  spread  out  with  skewers.  Skins  are 
sometimes  preserved  with  salt  and  dried  afterwards,  but  salt 
should  not  he  used  where  it  is  intended  to  convert  them  sub- 
sequently into  leather,  as  it  never  becomes  thoroughly  eradicated. 
The  process  of  salting  consists  of  laying  the  skins  flat  on  the 
ground  and  well  sprinkling  the  flesh  side  with  salt  and  alum, 
more  particularly  on  the  edges  and  spinal  portions.  They  are 
then  folded  by  being  doubled,  first  lengthwise  down  the  centre, 
and  then  one  fold  over  the  other  until  a square  is  formed ; they 
will  keep  good  in  this  manner  for  a considerable  time,  and  may 
be  dried  afterwards. 
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Goat-skins  tanned  and  transformed  into  leather  are  valuable 
for  the  uppers  of  hoots  and  shoes,  being  soft,  elastic,  and  durable, 
resisting  the  damp.  To  procure  the  genuine  article  is,  I believe, 
by  no  means  easy,  and  when  obtainable  fetches  a high  price, 
being  much  dearer  than  ordinary  calf,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  kid.  Persons  keeping  their  own  goats  have  therefore  an 
advantage  in  this  respect,  their  only  difficulty  being  to  get  their 
skins  tanned,  most  tanners  refusing  to  take  in  the  small  number 
that  a private  individual  has  ready  at  a time  ; consequently, 
unless  he  has  a friend  through  whom  he  can  get  them  done,  he 
is  rather  awkwardly  placed.  As  for  tanning  them  himself,  it  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  the  process  being  varied  and  com- 
plicated, requiring  at  the  same  time  a considerable  amount  of 
skill ; besides  which,  the  cost  of  materials  would,  for  the  few 
skins  to  be  tanned,  be  considerably  greater  than  their  ultimate 
value.  To  tan  them  roughly  with  the  hair  on,  for  mats  and 
such  purposes,  is,  however,  more  easy,  and  may  be  effected  as 
follows  : — First,  soak  them  in  water  for  about  eighteen  hours,  to 
get  rid  of  all  dirt  and  blood,  frequently  working  them  about,  to 
more  thoroughly  cleanse  and  soften  them.  They  should  next  be 
scraped  with  a blunt,  thick-bladed  knife  and  thinned  on  the  flesh 
side  in  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  those  portions  of 
animal  matters  which  are  liable  to  putrefaction.  After  this  they 
should  be  steeped  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  a fermenting  mixture 
of  bran  and  water,  composed  of  two  pounds  of  bran  to  a gallon 
of  water.  On  being  taken  out,  they  must  again  be  washed,  and 
then  folded  with  the  hair  sides  in  contact  and  immersed  for  ten 
minutes  in  a solution  of  alum  and  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  and  a half  of  alum  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  The  quantities  given  are  sufficient  for  eight 
skins.  They  are  then  laid  out  and  spread  on  the  fiesli  side  with 
a paste  made  by  adding  gradually  to  the  last  mixture,  while  con- 
stantly stirring,  first  a pound  and  a half  of  wheat  flour,  and  subse- 
quently the  yolks  of  half  a dozen  eggs,  afterwards  incorporating 
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the  whole  together.  This  paste  has  a softening  effect  upon 
the  skins,  making  them  also  white,  and  counteracting  any 
tendency  to  brittleness.  They  must  be  left  in  this  state  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  when  becoming  stiff  they  must  be 
again  rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  dried  by  being  stretched  upon 
poles,  and  exposed  in  a dry  loft,  where  they  are  left  for  a week 
or  more  as  may  be  necessary.  A finishing  stroke  may  be  given 
by  polishing  the  skins  with  pumice,  rubbed  on  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible, and  finally  ironing  over  with  a smooth  flat-iron  carefully 
heated.  Although  this  process  effectually  tans  and  preserves  the 
skins,  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  have  that  even, 
soft,  and  highly-finished  appearance  which  those  possess  that  are 
worked  by  a professional  tanner.  These  effects  are  produced  by 
a variety  of  instruments  and  tools,  which  an  amateur  does  not 
possess,  and  which  it  would  scarcely  pay  him  to  procure,  such  as 
fleshing-knives,  softening  and  stretching  irons,  beams,  &c.  Skins 
of  goats  with  long  hair  may  be  improved,  after  the  first  washing 
and  rinsing  process  has  been  gone  through,  by  laying  them  out 
on  a table  or  board  and  carding  the  hair  with  a coarse  wool 
comb,  paying  particular  attention  to  any  dirty  spots,  which 
should  be  well  washed  with  soap.  The  skin  of  an  Angora 
goat  makes,  when  tanned,  a most  handsome  mat. 

Goat-slcins  vary  greatly  in  quality,  according  to  the  breed  of 
the  animal ; those  coming  from  cold  climates  being  better,  and 
consequently  more  valuable  than  those  from  southern  latitudes. 
They  are  therefore  adapted  to  different  purposes,  for  instance, 
the  hides  of  the  Cape  goats  are  most  suitable  for  boot  uppers ; 
those  of  the  Angora  for  rugs,  muffs,  and  trimmings ; whilst 
those  of  the  English  and  Irish  varieties,  although  less  valu- 
able than  the  kinds  previously  mentioned  on  account  of  being 
more  domesticated,  are  nevertheless  also  useful  for  boots,  furni- 
ture, purses,  and  coachmaker’s  purposes.  In  consequence  of 
goatskins  taking  a better  dye  than  the  skins  of  other  animals, 
they  are  used  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  morocco 
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leather,  for  which  purpose  they  are  tanned  and  dyed  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  It  is  in  the  form  of  morocco  that  it  is 
employed  for  most  of  the  purposes  just  alluded  to.  The  skins 
of  kids,  on  account  of  their  clear  and  beautiful  texture,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  gloves  and  ladies’  boots,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent  are  even  made  into  stockings  and  shirts. 

Horns  and  Suet. — The  horns  of  the  goat  have  been  converted 
by  some  people  into  handles  for  knives  and  such  like  tools.  The 
suet,  which  is  generally  very  abundant  in  a full  grown  and 
well-conditioned  specimen,  in  whiteness  and  quality  is  said  to 
he  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  sheep  or  ox,  or  in  fact  of  any 
other  animal. 
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THE  GOAT  AS  A FOSTER-MOTHER. 

A goat  may  be  induced  to  bring  up  the  kids  of  other  goats 
after  she  has  'weaned  her  own,  though  these  animals  will  not  do 
this  as  readily  as  cows.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a goat 
to  take  to  other  kids  when  they  are  put  to  her  directly  they  are 
born,  and  shortly  after  she  has  been  delivered  of  her  own,  but 
when  the  little  strangers  are  brought  after  the  others  have 
been  weaned  and  are  removed,  she  generally  refuses  to  allow 
them  to  suck,  and  ill-treats  them.  Some  goats  are  more  unman- 
ageable in  this  respect  than  others,  but  when  great  repugnance 
to  the  new-comers  is  shown,  the  following  method  may  be 
adopted,  and  will  be  found  in  most  cases  to  be  effective : — Place 
the  goat  it  is  intended  to  use  as  a foster-parent  by  herself  for  a 
few  days,  and  let  her  udder  get  each  time  well  distended  before 
putting  the  kids  to  her.  These,  like  most  other  animals,  dislike 
solitary  confinement,  preferring  society,  especially  of  its  kind. 
They  will  therefore  more  readily  associate  with  the  strange  kids 
when  there  are  no  others  to  fraternize  with.  By  allowing  the 
udder  to  get  distended,  discomfort  to  the  goat  is  produced, 
which  is  relieved  as  soon  as  the  kids  begin  to  suck,  and  this, 
in  conjunction  with  the  advantage  already  gained,  will  often 
lead  to  the  goat  adopting  the  new  kids  as  her  own.  These 
should  not,  however,  be  left  with  her  the  first  time,  but  removed 
as  soon  as  they  have  had  a sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  the  goat 
being  held  by  the  horns  or  head-stall  while  the  kids  suck,  and 
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only  released  and  allowed  to  stand  free  when  she  no  longer 
shows  any  opposition.  Should  any  milk  he  left  by  the  kids  it 
must  of  course  he  drawn  by  hand.  After  a few  attempts  it 
will  he  noticed  that  the  goat  looks  forward  to  the  appearance 
of  the  kids  to  relieve  her  of  her  milk,  and  by  the  benign  ex- 
pression of  her  face  when  they  are  sucking,  will  readily  show 
that  her  feelings  towards  them  have  undergone  a change,  after 
which  they  may  be  subsequently  left  together. 

A goat  will  occasionally  take  to  other  kids  willingly,  and  of 
her  own  accord,  though  such  cases  are  not  common.  A remark- 
able instance  of  the  kind  came  under  my  observation  not  long 
ago,  which  showed  that  these  animals  have  their  sympathies  like 
human  beings.  This  goat,  belonging  to  Mr.  B.  M.  Iiavenscroft 
of  Watford,  a well-known  goat-fancier,  had  given  birth  to  two  kids ; 
hut  the  maternal  instinct  in  this  animal  seemed  so  imperfectly 
developed  that  she  not  only  refused  to  allow  her  young  to  suck, 
hut  even  maltreated  them  whenever  they  approached  her. 
Another  goat  in  the  same  stable,  which  had  kidded  some  eight 
weeks  previously,  but  whose  kids  had  died  a few  days  after 
birth,  seemed  to  take  pity  on  these  ill-used  little  ones,  and  by 
her  sympathetic  bleatings  encouraged  them  to  come  to  her  for 
the  nourishment  their  own  dam  refused  to  give  them.  And 
not  only  this,  hut  she  evidenced  the  disgust  she  felt  at  the 
unmotherly  conduct  of  the  other  goat  by  punishing  her  with 
her  horns  whenever  she  attempted  to  butt  at  the  kids.  The 
strangest  part  of  the  whole  affair,  however,  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  this  benevolently-disposed  animal  was  out  of  con- 
dition at  the  time,  and  yielding  scarcely  any  milk,  so  that  it 
could  not  have  been  from  any  selfish  desire  to  be  relieved  of 
the  pressure  of  an  accumulation  in  her  udder  that  led  her  to 
act  in  this  manner.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  way  in  which 
these  little  hungry  creatures  pulled  and  tugged  at  her  teats, 
with  the  incessant  bobbing  up  of  their  heads  to  induce  a better 
flow,  the  process  must  have  been  provocative  of  pain  rather 
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than  pleasure.  Yet  would  she  quietly  and  contentedly  stand 
chewing  the  cud,  as  satisfied  and  contented  as  though  feeling 
happy  from  the  knowledge  that  she  was  doing  a kind  action. 

Goats  are  not  unfrequently  used  as  foster-mothers  for  young 
animals  other  than  their  own  species.  I have  myself  partly 
reared  a calf  in  this  way  by  letting  it  suck  a large  goat  that 
gave  me  over  three  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  the  calf  thrived 
uncommonly  well.  The  foster-mother  in  this  case  had  to  be 
held  on  a raised  bench  to  enable  the  bovine  offspring  to  get  at 
her  udder.  Not  very  long  ago  a letter  appeared  in  the  ‘Field’ 
newspaper,  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address  appended, 
which  stated  that  at  Feering,  in  Essex,  a goat  which  had  two 
years  before  produced  two  kids,  after  these  were  weaned,  suckled : 
first  a young  pig,  afterwards  two  fawns,  and  finally  two  more 
fallow-deer  fawns,  which  she  was  then  fondly  bringing  up. 
All  these  several  animals  were  successively  ^fostered  on  her 
until  they  were  weaned,  and  the  flow  was  still  maintained. 

In  South  America,  where  large  dogs  are  employed  to  guard 
the  numerous  herds  of  goats  from  the  depredations  of  wolves 
and  other  carnivora,  it  is  customary  to  rear  a certain  number  of 
puppies  under  the  goats.  The  natural  affection  thus  engendered 
between  the  foster-mothers  and  their  adopted  offspring,  causes 
the  dogs  to  live  entirely  with  the  goats,  and  thus  makes  them 
more  effective  as  guards  to  the  herds. 

The  most  remarkable  case  I ever  heard  of  a goat  acting  the 
part  of  foster-mother,  and  which  was  related  to  me  on  good 
authority,  names,  &c.  being  given,  was  as  follows : “ A gentle- 
man of  good  position  was  left  a widower  with  an  infant  child, 
her  mother  having  died  on  giving  her  birth.  He  was  of  an 
eccentric  turn  of  mind,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  his  child 
being  nursed  by  another  woman,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
strongly  objected  to  bringing  it  up  by  hand  with  a feeding- 
bottle.  In  this  dilemma  it  occurred  to  him  to  obtain  a goat 
newly  kidded,  and  to  try  and  train  the  animal  to  suckle  the 
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infant  after  the  fashion  of  the  she-wolf  in  the  story  of  Eomulus 
anil  Remus.  The  experiment  was  successful,  and  the  goat  took 
readily  to  the  child,  running  to  it  whenever  it  cried  as  if  it 
were  its  own  ‘kid.’  This  went  on,  until  in  due  course,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  the  supply  of  milk,  the  goat  had  a fresh  lot  of 
kids,  and  here  the  strangest  part  of  the  anecdote  has  to  he  told. 
This  extraordinary  animal  showed  not  the  slightest  affection  for 
its  new  progeny,  hut  entirely  neglected  them  in  its  desire  to 
supply  nourishment  to  the  child.”  When  the  tale  was  related 
to  me,  the  child — a girl — had  nearly  attained  womanhood,  being 
then  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  the  wonderful  goat,  I was 
informed,  still  lived. 
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HE-GOATS  AND  GOAT-CARRIAGES. 

I have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  male  goat  whilst  writing 
on  Breeding,  hut  as  this  is  not  the  only  purpose  that  this  animal 
serves  I find  it  necessary  to  give  him  a chapter  to  himself. 

The  he-goat,  vulgarly  known  as  the  “ Billy,”  is  not  a creature 
to  he  held  in  much  esteem  or  to  command  any  great  degree  of 
admiration,  owing  to  two  objectionable  attributes  he  possesses, 
viz.  his  disgusting  habits,  and  the  unpleasant  smell  which  attaches 
to  him.  The  former  I need  not  particularize,  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  an  entire  goat  is  an  animal  which  it  is  best,  as  a rule,  to 
keep  at  a distance.  It  is  doubtless  for  these  reasons  that  so 
comparatively  few  are  met  with.  The  peculiar  odour  emanates 
from  the  skin,  and  begins  to  he  noticeable  about  the  age  of 
puberty,  increasing  as  the  goat  grows  old,  and  being  always 
much  more  powerful  at  the  rutting  season  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  The  scent  may  then  in  an  old  goat  he 
distinguished  half  a mile  distant,  and  a person  touching  the 
creature  with  his  hands  or  clothes  will  find  the  smell  hang  about 
him  all  day. 


He-Goats  with  Horses. 

Although  unpleasant  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  this  odour  is  by  no 
means  unhealthy,  hut  rather  the  reverse  with  animals,  especially 
with  horses,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  act  as  a preventive 
against  the  staggers.  Eor  this  reason  he-goats  are  mostly  kept 
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by  innkeepers  and  persons  having  large  stables.  I am  well 
aware  that  some  people  regard  this  supposed  connection  between 
the  hircine  odour  and  the  health  of  horses  as  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  based  simply  on  superstition ; but  for  my  part  I can- 
not believe  that  an  opinion  which  has  been  in  favour  for  centuries 
with  stock-owners,  not  only  in  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  in  lands  still  further  distant,  as  China  and  Japan 
for  instance,  can  after  all  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Numerous  are  the  cases  that  have  been  cited  to  me  at  various 
times  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  keeping  a he-goat  amongst  horses, 
but  the  following  being  specially  fixed  upon  my  memory  I give 
it  here  : — My  informant  was  a large  contractor,  who  having  lost 
annually  several  horses  by  the  staggers  was  one  day  advised  to 
try  keeping  a “ Billy.”  He  had  always,  he  told  me,  scouted  the 
idea  that  the  smell  of  this  animal  could  in  any  way  influence 
the  health  of  a horse,  but  in  despair  determined  to  give  it  a 
trial,  and  bought  one.  It  turned  out  that  for  three  or  four 
years  whilst  the  goat  lived  not  a single  death  from  the  old 
enemy  occurred,  and  thinking  he  had  obliterated  the  disease 
once  and  for  all  from  the  premises  and  was  safe  for  the  future 
he  did  not  at  once  replace  the  animal.  To  his  dismay,  however, 
in  less  than  six  months  another  death  occurred  in  his  stables 
from  the  same  disorder.  He  then  lost  no  time  in  procuring  a 
fresh  goat  and  no  more  horses  died.* 

The  next  case  I have  to  relate  came  under  my  observation 
about  the  year  1877,  when  a serious  epidemic  which  was  very 

* Another  case  almost  identical  with  this  is  recorded  by  W.  Marshall 
in  his  work  on  the  ‘Rural  Economy  of  Gloucestershire,’  it  having  been 
related  to  him  by  Mr.  Wm.  Peacy,  of  Northbeach,  whose  authority  lie 
states  is  indisputable.  Concerning  this  incident  Mr.  Marshall  further 
observes:  “ It  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  influence  of  the  goat  is 

not  merely  that  of  a charm.  The  staggers  appears  evidently  to  be  a 
nervous  disorder.  Odours  are  found  in  many  cases,  I believe,  to  act 
beneficially  on  the  human  nerves,  and  possibly  the  strong  scent  of  the 
he-goat  may  have  a similar  effect  on  those  of  the  horse.  The  subject  is 
certainly  entitled  to  enquiry.” 
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fatal  in  its  effects  raged  amongst  the  breeding  studs  in  Surrey, 
and  generally  around  the  metropolis.  The  Middle  Park  and 
Cobham  Studs  lost  over  thirty  each,  and  at  the  Shepherd’s 
Busb  and  Highfield  Studs  only  four  or  five  colts  survived  out 
of  nineteen.  Mr.  David  Cowie,  of  Sundridge  Hall,  Bromley, 
who  kept  at  the  time  several  brood  mares,  some  of  which  he  had 
recently  bought  from  the  Shepherd’s  Bush  Stud,  all  foaled 
down  well  and  not  a single  colt  was  atfected,  although  his 
neighbours  round  were  complaining  of  losses.  In  this  case, 
however,  a he-goat  was  kept  with  the  horses,  and  the  owner  was 
firmly  convinced  that  it  was  the  smell  of  this  animal — and  it 
was  strong  enough,  as  I can  myself  testify — which  kept  his  stock 
in  health.  As  Mr.  Cowie  was  the  only  breeder  who  had  goats 
and  whose  stud  at  the  same  time  was  free  from  the  contagion, 
this  case,  combined  with  others,  certainly  goes  far  to  prove  that 
the  popular  idea  is  not  altogether  superstition. 

Emasculation. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  by  the  process  of  emasculation  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  male  goat  become  completely 
changed.  He  is  then  as  free  from  smell  as  the  female,  and 
no  longer  practises  those  offensive  habits  which  render  him 
when  entire  such  an  object  of  disgust,  but  becomes  well-behaved, 
docile,  and  tractable,  so  that  he  may  be  petted  and  led  about 
even  by  children.  Under  these  circumstances,  also,  he  fattens 
readily,  and  if  killed  when  between  one  and  three  years  old 
is  really  extremely  good  eating.  Hot  only  indeed  are  the  inner 
qualities  of  the  animal  altered  by  castration,  but  his  appearance 
also  undergoes  a considerable  modification.  His  horns  and 
beard  do  not  attain  the  same  proportions,  and  his  coat  is  much 
shorter  than  it  would  bo  if  the  operation  had  not  been 
performed.  Although  he  grows  to  a great  size,  he  has  a greater 
resemblance  to  a she-goat  than  to  a male. 

All  male  kids  not  intended  for  stock  purposes  should  be 
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castrated  as  soon  as  possible,  the  best  time  being  between  two  and 
three  months  old,  and  before  the  rutting  season  has  commenced  ; 
it  may  be  done  later,  but  is  then  attended  with  some  risk.  At 
this  age,  on  the  contrary,  no  ill  effects  accrue,  and  although 
the  creature  becomes  remarkably  quiet  for  a day  or  two,  lies 
down  a good  deal,  and  does  not  feed  so  freely,  he  soon  regains 
his  vivacity  and  former  appetite.  If  older  than  three  months 
it  is  better  that  the  goat  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest, 
especially  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  for  a week  or  so  after ; 
and  it  is  also  advisable  that  the  animal  should  have  fasted  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  previous.  Although  the  operation  is  a 
very  simple  one  and  easily  performed,  it  should  not  be  attempted 
by  an  unpractised  hand.  The  services  of  a shepherd,  or  some 
one  accustomed  to  operate  on  lambs  or  pigs  can  generally  be 
obtained,  but  if  not  a veterinary  surgeon  will  do  it  at  a 
trifling  fee. 


Goat-Carriages. 

He-goats  that  have  been  castrated  are,  when  full-grown,  very 
useful  for  drawing  carriages,  and  as  they  possess  great  strength 
they  are  well-fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  goats  that  are  seen  at 
sea-side  resorts,  however,  are  generally  either  females — which 
are  worthy  of  a better  treatment  and  should  not  be  put  to 
such  a use — or  else  they  are  undersized,  half-grown,  wretched 
specimens  of  the  other  sex  that  are  quite  unequal  to  the  task 
they  have  to  perform,  being  objects  of  pity  rather  than 
admiration. 

All  goats  may  easily  be  taught  to  draw,  and  will  learn  to 
obey  tbe  voice  and  rein  as  well  as  ponies.  Their  education 
should,  however,  be  commenced  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  get 
them  thoroughly  under  control ; the  two  principal  requisites 
in  their  training  being  patience  and  kindness.  These  creatures 
are  capricious  in  the  extreme,  at  times  appearing  to  refuse  to 
perform  what  is  required  of  them,  through  pure  whimsicality, 
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which  is  better  got  over  by  kindness  and  coaxing  than  by  any 
application  of  the  whip,  as  the  latter  only  frightens  and  makes 
them  less  tractable  afterwards.  The  trainer  must  begin  by 
making  his  goat  lead  well,  putting  a bit  in  its  mouth,  and  the 
harness  on  its  back,  but  not  attaching  it  to  any  vehicle.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  troublesome  and  difficult  part  of  the  under- 
taking, as  the  animal  does  not  at  first  quite  understand  what  is 
required  of  him,  and  moves  in  any  direction  but  the  one  in 
which  he  is  required  to  go.  The  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
practice,  however,  and  the  lesson  should  be  gone  through  twice 
daily  for  an  hour  at  a time.  _ When  the  goat  has  acquired  toler- 
ably well  the  habit  of  leading  straight,  and  turning  to  right 
or  left  by  the  guide  of  the  rein,  he  may  be  harnessed  to  the 
carriage,  which  should  not  at  first  be  too  heavy,  and,  of  course, 
have  no  occupants,  the  trainer  beginning  by  leading  him  about, 
and  subsequently  driving  him  with  the  reins,  himself  walking 
beside  or  behind  the  vehicle.  It  is  a good  plan,  where  a large 
open  space  is  available,  to  accustom  the  animal  to  the  carriage 
and  harness  and  to  move  freely  by  letting  it  go  at  will  with  the 
bit  on  and  its  head  reined  up  ; this  also  gives  it  a better  mouth 
for  driving.  If  a goat  be  exercised  only  once  a day,  it  should  be 
done  in  the  morning  before  it  has  eaten  any  grass,  or  been  only 
lightly  fed  on  chaff  and  corn,  for  some  of  these  animals  get  so 
“ blown  ” with  green  food  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buckle 
the  straps  round  them.  They  also  go  better  on  a half  empty 
stomach  than  a very  full  one,  besides  which,  if  worked  in  the 
latter  state,  it  spoils  their  wind.  Domestic  goats  are  not  long- 
winded  at  the  best  of  times,  and  should,  consequently,  not  be 
driven  fast  until  in  good  working  condition,  and  even  then,  not 
for  any  length  of  time; 

The  harness  should  consist,  besides  the  reins,  of  a bridle  with 
bit,*  a breast-strap,  a pad  or  saddle,  with  crupper,  belly-strap, 
and  shaft-tug  to  support  the  shafts.  Blinkers  are  not  necessary, 

* This  is  not  always  necessary. 
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though  when  used  they  improve  the  appearance  of  the  little  turn- 
out, as  does  also  a nice  saddle-cloth  under  the  pad.  A small 
collar  may  he  used  in  lieu  of  a breast-strap,  and  looks  more 
finished,  but  the  former  is  easier  and  quicker  to  put  on,  besides 
being  less  expensive.  A set  of  harness  costs  from  10s.  or  15s. 
to  £2  or  £3,  according  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  trap- 
pings. A good  four-wheeled  goat-carriage  may  be  had  for  about 
£5.  A Nubian  or  half-bred  Nubian  goat  harnessed  in  a well- 
made  cart  is  a most  attractive  turn-out.  This  breed  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  the  purpose  owing  to  its  great  size,  close 
glossy  coat,  long  legs,  and  small  horns ; but  for  the  latter  and 
the  different  kind  of  tail  it  would  resemble  a miniature  horse. 
Ile-goats  are  capable  of  trotting  at  a good  pace.  A gentle- 
man in  the  United  States  kept  two  very  large  ones  which  he 
used  to  drive  about  in  a handsomely  got  up  chaise,  often 
travelling  in  this  way  at  no  less  a speed  than  ten  miles 
an  hour. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GOAT  FARMING.* 

The  foregoing  chapters  have  reference  more  particularly 'to 
goat  management  for  the  purposes  of  a family  in  order  to  render 
its  members  independent  of  the  ordinary  milkman,  hut  some- 
thing now  requires  to  he  said  about  goat-keeping  on  a larger 
scale  as  a business.  In  the  Mont  d’Or  in  France,  in  Switzerland, 
and  also  in  Norway,  goat  farming  is  carried  on  successfully, 
though  under  small  proprietaries.  In  the  first-mentioned  locality, 
situated  in  the  north-Avest  of  Lyons,  some  ten  thousand  goats  are 
kept  constantly  housed  and  stall-fed.  This  neighbourhood  is 
very  thickly  inhabited,  the  ground  being  apportioned  amongst 
numerous  small  proprietors,  whose  land  is  so  closely  cultivated 
that  pasturing  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  soiling  system  has 
to  be  adopted.  They  are  thus,  as  regards  facilities  for  pasturing 
herds  of  these  animals,  in  a still  Avorse  position  than  AAre  are  in 
England,  where  at  least  cheap  grazing  can  often  bo  obtained, 
though  avo  have  not  the  advantages  for  turning  out  stock  to 
Avander  about  at  Avill  and  find  their  OAvn  food  that  the  mountaineers 
of  Norway,  Switzerland  and  other  countries  have.  At  the  same 
time  these  small  farmers  of  the  Mont  d’Or  receive  a far  less 

* The  greater  part  of  this  chapter  on  Goat  Farming  appeared  in  a series 
of  articles  published  in  the  ‘Bazaar  Exchange  and  Mart’  in  1883-4.  They 
are  reproduced  here  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications  subse- 
quently made  for  copies  of  the  papers  in  which  they  appeared.  Some  parts 
of  what  was  originally  written  have  been  embodied  in  previous  chapters, 
whilst  a portion  is  here  introduced  as  new  matter. 
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price  for  their  produce  than  can  be  obtained  in  England.  These 
people  keep  on  an  average  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  goats, 
each  being  reckoned  to  yield  about  600  litres,  or  528  quarts 
a-year.  The  milk  is  used  almost  entirely  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  famed  Mont  d’Or  cheese,  well  known  and  appreciated 
throughout  France,  though  the  greater  number  are  sold  in  Lyons 
and  Paris.  The  year’s  supply  of  milk  from  one  goat  is  reckoned 
to  produce  578  cheeses,  which  sell  for  20  centimes,  or  2d. 
each,  thus  placing  the  price  per  litre  (1^  pints)  at  a fraction  over 
2d.,  or  little  more  than  2 \d.  per  quart.  The  kids  are  reckoned 
to  sell  at  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  old  for  3 francs  each,  so 
that  allowing  a couple  to  every  goat,  the  gross  return  from  each 
animal  is  130  francs,  or  in  English  money  about  £5  3s.  The 
cost,  on  the  other  hand,  for  food,  wages,  &e.,  allowing  for 
depreciation  in  value  of  stock  and  interest  on  capital  sunk,  is 
set  down  as  £3  5s.,  showing  a net  profit  per  goat  of  £1  18s. 

To  give  some  particulars  of  goat  farming  in  Normandy,  I will 
quote  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  ‘Milk  Journal’ 
some  years  ago,  being  a translation  from  the  Swedish  of 
Director  Dahl  of  Aas.  “ Goats  in  Norway  find  their  homes 
exclusively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rocky  mountains  and 
woods.  In  the  woods  they  are  well  known  to  make  sad  havoc 
by  gnawing  the  young  growth  of  foliage.  Among  the  mountains, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  whose  treeless  pastures  they  can  do  no 
damage,  they  are  in  their  proper  place : here  they  seek  their 
food  on  the  steepest  and  most  inaccessible  cliffs.  These  goats 
are  very  easily  satisfied  in  regard  to  their  food.  While  in  winter 
the  sheep  rely  on  hay  and  straw,  the  goats  live  for  the  most 
part  on  pine,  juniper,  or  poplar  bark,  which  is  peeled  from 
branches  and  small  trunks,  brought  home  for  the  purpose,  and 
mixed  with  a little  dried  foliage  of  the  same  trees.  Whatever 
part  of  this  the  goats  reject  is  used  for  fuel.  Although  they  are 
most  at  home  among  the  mountains,  where  they  are  kept  for 
their  milk  and  flesh,  they  thrive  just  as  well  about  the  farm, 
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where  they  attain  a greater  weight  than  when  at  large.  Indeed, 
many  are  kept  in  some  parts  on  account  of  their  milk,  from 
which  a well-known  and  highly  esteemed  cheese  is  prepared, 
lor  this  purpose  they  have  even  been  imported  into  Denmark, 
where  they  are  driven  to  pasture  with  the  cows,  without  their 
doing  any  damage  to  surrounding  trees  and  shrubs,  as  the 
meadows  there  abundantly  supply  their  wants. 

Goats  in  Norway  yield  from  1'9  to  2'9  litres  of  milk  daily 
on  good  keep ; but  on  the  average  one  cannot  reckon  on 
more  than  about  a litre  in  the  first  months  after  kidding, 
while  in  September  or  October  the  milk  generally  dries  up.  The 
hair,  although  coarse  and  hard,  is  used,  mixed  with  wool,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  rougher  kind  of  clothing,  such  as  cover- 
lets and  socks,  &c.  Kid-skins  are  used  in  peltry ; the  flesh, 
salted  and  smoked,  furnishes  a food  which  is  much  sought 
after,  and  by  many  preferred  to  reindeer-steak.  Oftentimes 
two  kids  are  dropped ; these  are  sometimes  suckled  for  a time, 
but  are  often  killed  soon  after  birth,  so  as  to  secure  the  whole 
of  the  mother’s  milk.  According  to  returns  furnished,  the 
number  of  goats  in  Norway  in  the  year  1865  was  290,915, 
while  ten  years  earlier  they  reached  a total  of  350,000.  The 
gross  income  obtained  from  them  yearly  is  taken  in  the  return 
as  £78,750,  but  this  is  evidently  far  too  low  an  estimate; 
for  when  goats  are  well  tended  they  pay  at  least  1 8s.  per  head ; 
and  we  have  known  instances  where  9s.  per  head  for  the  cheese 
alone  was  obtained  in  the  short  space  of  three  months.  The 
slaughtered  beast  yields  from  36  to  48  pounds  of  meat.” 

Goat  farming  has  been  attempted  in  England,  in  two  localities 
to  my  knowledge,  in  one  of  which  it  is  still  continued,  and  I 
believe  with  success.  The  first  farm  was  started  in  the  summer  of 
1882,  when  the  novelty  of  the  idea  created  considerable  interest, 
and  a long  article  appeared  in  the  ‘Times,’  and  also  in  the  ‘Globe,’ 
giving  a description  of  the  farm  and  the  objects  in  view.  It  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  among  the  Surrey  hills,  about  midway 
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between  Leatherhead  and  Dorking,  being  seven  miles  from  each 
of  these  stations.  I paid  a visit  to  this  farm  shortly  after  it  was 
taken,  there  being  then  about  120  goats  of  a very  mixed  and 
nondescript  character,  most  of  the  animals  being  of  the  long- 
haired Irish  breed.  The  experiment  was  not  a success  under 
the  management  of  the  original  proprietor,  who  was  unable  to 
obtain  a ready  sale  all  at  once  for  the  quantity  of  milk  he  had  to 
dispose  of,  and  it  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Express  Dairy 
Company,  in  whose  hands,  I believe,  it  has  proved  a profitable 
undertaking. 

As  the  utilities  of  the  goat  and  the  high  virtues  of  its  milk 
are  becoming  known  and  appreciated  in  different  localities,  goat 
farming  on  a larger  scale  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  I have 
recently  heard  of  several  proposed  attempts  by  persons  having 
a little  spare  capital,  which  they  are  desirous  of  employing  in 
this  direction.  To  these  and  others  who  may  follow,  some 
hints  to  guide  them  may  be  serviceable,  and  I therefore  devote 
a chapter  to  this  particular  branch  of  goat-keeping. 

Preliminary  Considerations. 

There  are  certain  important  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in 
starting  a farm  of  this  kind,  which,  if  ignored,  are  likely  to 
result  in  disappointment  and  failure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  folly  for  any  one  to  embark  in 
this  enterprise  who  had  not  had  some  previous  experience  in 
the  management  of  goats,  if  only  on  a small  scale,  for  there  is  a 
right  and  a wrong  side  to  goat-keeping  as  to  everything  else. 

Other  considerations  are  the  locality  and  the  soil.  It  would 
not  be  advisable  to  start  the  farm  in  a locality  where  the  milk 
has  no  demand,  necessitating  its  conveyance  long  distances  by 
rail.  In  the  case  of  cows’  milk  this  is  not,  we  know,  a matter 
of  such  consequence,  as  it  has  another  purpose  to  serve,  being 
required  for  ordinary  consumption  and  culinary  use,  needing  not 
therefore  to  be  so  newly  drawn.  With  goats’  milk,  however, 
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matters  are  different.  It  does  not  keep  so  well,  in  the  first  place, 
and  being  specially  wanted  for  feeding  infants  and  invalids, 
must  be  delivered  as  fresh  as  possible,  so  that  the  less  carriage 
it  has  to  undergo  the  better. 

In  no  part  of  England  probably  is  the  demand  for  goats’  milk 
so  great  as  in  London  and  some  of  its  suburbs.  About  Esher 
and  that  neighbourhood  it  has  for  many  years  been  in  great 
request,  commanding  a high  price,  the  reason  stated  being  that 
the  exiled  French  King  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  when 
residing  at  Claremont,  drank  no  other  milk,  thereby  setting  a 
fashion  for  the  article.  Whether  this  was  really  the  origin  or  not, 
it  is  certainly  a fact  that  goats’  milk  about  Esher  fetches  as  much 
as  3s.  per  quart  in  summer  and  4s.  in  winter.  A man  who  lived 
on  the  common  at  Thames  Ditton  a few  years  ago  and  kept  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  goats,  informed  the  writer  that  he  made  over 
£100  a year  by  the  sale  of  their  milk. 

As  a rule,  however,  when  there  is  a particular  demand  for  this 
article  in  any  town,  it  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  district,  who  have 
been  successful  with  its  use  in  treating  delicate  children ; and 
when  the  family  doctor  recommends  a thing,  of  course  people  are 
ready  to  give  any  price  for  it,  if  it  happens  to  be  scarce.  Brighton, 
Epsom,  Salisbury,  and  St.  Albans  may  be  cited,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  as  places  specially  known  to  the  writer 
where  goats’  milk  is  “recommended  by  the  faculty.” 

The  question  of  soil  is  all  important.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  others  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  clay  is  most  disastrous  for  goats.  The  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  hoof  of  this  animal  requires  that  it  should 
tread  upon  hard  ground  ; when  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is 
much  exposed  to  wet  and  mud,  it  suffers  like  sheep,  from  foot- 
rot,  besides  other  diseases,  which  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  a 
wet  soil.  Chalk,  or  gravel  on  chalk,  answer  well,  and  if  the  land 
has  a good  slope  so  much  the  better. 
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There  is  another  advantage  with  chalky  soil,  it  is  generally 
cheap,  and  although  at  the  same  time  poor,  so  far  that  it  grows 
scanty  crops  of  grass,  this  is  no  drawback  to  a goat  farm.  The 
goat  does  not  do  well  on  rich_  pasture,  and  indeed  seems  to 
prefer  the  short  scanty  grass  and  herbs  that_are  usually  met  with 
on  chalky  land.  No  better  locality,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, could  perhaps  be  selected  on  which  to  establish  a goat 
farm  than  some  of  the  downs  between  London  and  Brighton. 

Farm  Buildings  and  Land. 

The  soil  being  satisfactory,  the  next  important  matter  is  to 
obtain  suitable  buildings.  It  would  certainly  not  answer  any- 
body’s purpose  to  spend  much  capital  in  the  erection  of  goat-houses, 
&c.,  and,  therefore,  the  only  course  open  is  to  find  a farm  where 
the  buildings  would  be  suitable  for  goats  without  going  to  much 
expense  in  alterations.  These  need  not  be  very  numerous,  but 
they  should  by  preference  form  three  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
opening  into  a well-paved  or  at  least  dry  yard,  wherein  any 
portion  of  the  herd  may  be  admitted  as  desired.  On  most 
farms  some  such  arrangement  is  met  with,  but  the  yards  are 
generally  badly  drained  and  very  wet  and  muddy  in  winter, 
in  which  state  they  would  never  do  for  goats. 

A barn  makes  a good  goat-house,  provided  it  be  thoroughly 
water-tight,  and  the  floor  properly  laid  with  bricks,  or  better, 
with  asphalt  or  concrete.  Provision  must  be  made  for  keeping 
the  goats  that  are  in  kid  apart  from  the  rest,  and  fastening 
them  to  their  respective  stalls  to  prevent  them  from  injuring 
each  other  with  their  horns,  which  would  be  liable  to  cause 
abortion.  This  fastening  process  would  be  very  tedious  if 
carried  out  with  the  whole  herd,  but  by  the  separation  sug- 
gested, this  no  longer  becomes  necessary,  as  the  milking  goats 
can  be  allowed  to  lie  loose.  There  is  a double  advantage  in 
this  arrangement,  however,  as  it  admits  of  feeding  those  in 
milk  more  liberally.  The  kids  and  stud  goats  will  also  require 
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to  be  provided  for  in  separate  bouses,  the  former  being  allowed 
to  run  free  by  themselves,  whilst  the  latter  are  kept  strongly 
chained  up.  Some  warm  stables  should  be  set  apart  for  goats 
at  the  time  of  kidding,  where  they  can  remain  until  their  kids  * 
are  taken  from  them.  The  usual  out-buildings  will,  of  course, 
be  required  for  storage  of  corn  and  roots,  the  cutting  of  chalf, 

&c.,  and  also  for  heating  water,  or  steaming  food.  The  goat- 
houses  must  be  fitted  with  hay-raclcs  and  mangers,  which  may 
be  either  single  and  arranged  against  the  sides  of  the  building, 
or  double  and  placed  in  rows  in  the  centre.  The  best  mangers 
are  made  with  half  drain-pipes,  laid  end  to  end ; being  earthen- 
ware, they  are  much  more  easily  cleaned  than  wood,  and  there 
are  no  corners  or  crevices  in  which  the  food  can  collect  and 
turn  mouldy.  They  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Simpson, 
Stoneware  Pipe  Manufacturer,  Mexborough,  Eotherham.  The 
mangers  should  be  fixed  at  such  a level  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  of  the  droppings  of  the  animals  falling  in 
and  soiling  the  food  when  they  turn  about,  whilst  the  hay- 
racks should  be  placed  at  a good  height  above,  so  that  the 
goats  can  only  reach  the  contents  by  standing  on  their  hind 
legs.  When  this  is  done  a great  deal  of  waste  is  avoided, 
as  they  cannot  thrust  their  noses  sufficiently  far  between  the 
bars  of  the  rack  to  pull  out  a quantity,  selecting  the  bits  they 
most  fancy  and  trampling  upon  the  remainder,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  racks  are  placed  low  down. 

An  important  structure  is  the  dairy,  which  will,  however, 
form  part  of  the  farmhouse  probably,  rather  than  the  out- 
buildings. This  should,  if  possible,  have  a northern  aspect, 
and  be  shaded  either  by  trees  or  buildings  from  the  sun.  The 
situation  must  be  particularly  free  from  anything  likely  to 
communicate  bad  smells,  or  indeed  odours  of  any  kind.  The 
floor  should  be  bricks  or  flag-stones,  with  shelves  of  slate  slabs. 
Water  should  be  laid  on,  and  a refrigerator  should  be  provided 
for  cooling  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  goats.  This  latter 
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is  indeed  a most  important  matter,  especially  in  hot  weather,  for 
if  neglected,  and  the  milk  is  packed  for  transport  by  rail  warm 
as  it  comes  from  the  goats,  it  not  only  keeps  badly,  hut  it  has 
a goaty  taste,  which  is  not  at  all  pleasant.  There  are  various 
patterns  of  refrigerators,  hut  Lawrence’s  are  considered  the  best. 

The  extent  of  land  required  depends  not  only  on  the  number 
of  goats  to  he  kept,  but  also  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  grow  any  crops  other  than  grass  and 
a few  roots,  &c.  In  some  cases  it  would,  doubtless,  come 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  grow  all  the  corn,  straw,  and  roots  that 
are  required,  hut  to  do  this  would  necessitate  the  purchase  of 
horses,  carts,  and  implements  to  a much  greater  extent,  and 
involving  a far  larger  capital  than  is  here  contemplated.  As 
regards  keeping  the  herd  within  hounds,  and  preventing  their 
damaging  trees  and  hedges,  there  are  two  methods  of  doing 
this,  one  consisting  in  fencing  off  a portion  of  the  land,  and 
the  other  by  the  employment  of  men  or  boys  as  herdsmen. 

Fencing. 

If  the  extent  of  pasturage  be  not  great,  fencing  would  he 
the  cheaper  plan  in  the  long  run,  though  the  first  cost  would 
no  doubt  be  considerable.  This  is  regulated,  however,  by  the 
kind  of  fencing  employed.  Wooden  hurdles  are  cheap,  but 
not  very  lasting,  and  unless  made  specially  for  the  purpose> 
and  quite  5 ft.  high,  with  the  lower  rails  within  six  inches 
of  each  other,  would  not  be  very  efficacious;  indeed,  a better 
kind  for  goats  are  those  known  as  “ wattled  ” hurdles,  con- 
sisting of  split  hazel  interwoven.  These  form  a protection 
against  wind,  but  they  are  not  so  lasting  as  the  others,  and 
will  not  stand  removing  and  replacing  to  the  same  extent. 
Wattled  hurdles  are  sold  in  lots  of  10  dozen;  being  £4  10 s. 
for  the  120,  including  stakes.  Where  furze  can  be  obtained 
in  abundance,  ordinary  cattle-hurdles  will  answer,  with  good 
stout  branches  of  furze  interlaced  between,  and  firmly  fixed 
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in  the  same  way  as  for  hurdle-jumping  with  horses.  The 
hushes  should  be  cut  in  the  autumn,  and  not  whilst  the  young 
sprouts  are  growing,  as  these  would  soon  he  nibbled  off,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  fence  thereby  reduced.  Some  years  ago, 
Miss  May  Arnold,  writing  on  goat-tending  in  the  ‘ Fanciers 
Gazette,’  recommended  a strong  durable  fencing,  which  she 
described  as  follows : — “ The  best  goat  fence,  and  indeed 
poultry  fence  too,  I know,  when  folks  have  a mind  to  he 
choice,  consists  of  strong  laths  of  home-grown  wood  (not  deal), 
hound  together  by  two  or  three  lines  of  strong  wire.  This 
fencing,  which  rolls  up,  and  is  sold  in  bundles,  is  dipped  in 
a preservative,  so  that  it  requires  no  paint;  it  is  beautifully  light, 
strong,  and  secure.  Travellers  on  the  western  railways  of 
France  will  remember  hundreds  of  miles  of  it,  showing  off 
its  peculiar  property  of  adapting  itself  to  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  ground,  and  many  a brown  or  yellow  hornless  goat 
browsing  behind  it  off  gorse  and  broom  along  the  lines.  It  is 
a pity  it  is  not  imitated  or  better  known  in  England,  but  it 
can  he  had  from  Bordeaux  through  Messrs.  Dray  and  Taylor 
of  London  Bridge.  It  is  exceedingly  cheap,  and  easy  for  any 
one  to  put  up.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  as  a goat 
fence  is  that  a goat  wearing  a collar  might  catch  it  in  the  points 
of  the  laths  when  standing  up  against  it,  hut  this  fence  may 
he  got  just  too  high  for  this,  or  the  collar  disallowed.” 

There  is  yet  another  fence  to  he  described,  and  although 
costly  it  is  the  most  effective  and  last- 
ing of  any.  This  is  the  “ barbed”  wire 
fencing  patented  by  Felten  and  Guil- 
leaume,  and  sold  by  W.  F.  Dennis  and 
Co.  of  Leadenhall  House,  London.  It 
consists  of  two  or  more  strands  of  strong 
twisted  wire,  having  short-pointed  barbs 
of  the  same  material  projecting  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  the 
subjoined  illustration,  Fig.  11. 
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The  wire  is  strained  from  posts  placed  15  yards  apart  by 
means  of  a lever  strainer,  as  shown  at  Fig.  12. 

This  barbed  wire  has  a great  advantage  over  plain  wire, 
especially  for  goats,  as  these  animals  cannot  introduce  their 
bodies  between  owing  to  the  pricks  they  receive  when  attempt- 
ing it,  and  furthermore  it  keeps  dogs  from  making  their  way 
into  the  inclosure.  The  wire  is  made  with  two  or  four  barbs, 


Fig.  12. 


and  costs  in  the  former  case  10s.,  and  in  the  latter  11s.,  per  100 
yards.  Four  lines  of  the  two-barbed  wire  to  enclose  a mile  costs 
£37,  including  the  reel  on  which  it  is  packed,  and  galvanized 
steel  staples.  A single  length  of  this  wire  is  very  useful  stretched 
about  a foot  from  the  top  of  any  ordinary  hurdles  which  are 
fixed  for  a permanence  and  not  high  enough  alone.  The  barbs 
in  the  wire  prevent  the  goats  jumping  over  or  through,  which 
other  wires  will  not ; for  I have  known  these  animals  when 
they  found  it  impossible  to  jump  wattled  hurdles  with  the 
common  wire  over  them  at  a run,  take  a standing  jump  so  as  to 
got  all  four  feet  together  on  the  top,  then  dipping  their  heads 
under  the  wire  jump  down  on  the  other  side.  A very  good 
fence  for  goats  is  made  with  the  three  lower  wires  of  barbed 
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fencing  and  the  top  of  ordinary  wire.  The  latter  is  too  high  to 
he  passed  through,  and  it  cannot  be  jumped,  there  being  nothing 
for  the  goat’s  feet  to  rest  on  as  when  hurdles  are  below.  One 
kind  of  fencing  which  should  never  he  used  with  goats,  is  wire- 
netting ; for  however  strong  it  may  he,  a goat  will  entangle  its 
horns  in  the  meshes  and  soon  destroy  it. 

Herdsmen. 

The  other  method  alluded  to  for  keeping  goats  in  hounds 
consists  simply  in  employing  boys  to  watch  them  with  long 
whips.  It  was  adopted  successfully  at  the  goat  farm  in  Surrey 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  when  two  men  were  found  sufficient  for 
nearly  a hundred  head  of  goats.*  It  was  then  autumn,  however, 
when  the  hedges  do  not  present  such  an  inviting  appearance  to 
these  animals  ; in  spring,  the  temptation  to  browse  would  be  so 
irresistible  that  it  is  questionable  whether  double  the  number  of 
attendants  woirld  suffice  unless  they  had  dogs  trained  to  assist 
them.  But  dogs  are  not  to  be  recommended  with  goats  as  they 
are  with  sheep,  the  goats  being  less  afraid  of  the  dog,  and  more 
disposed  to  show  fight.  The  employment  of  a single  goat-herd 
would  be  sufficient  if  the  farm  were  situated  on  a vast  plain  or 
plateau  with  almost  irnlimited  pasturage,  or  on  downs ; and  if 
such  a situation  could  be  procured  it  would  of  course  be  a great 
point  gained.  But  these  spots  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  England 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  a railway  station  (a  condition 
not  to  be  overlooked),  and  therefore  it  is  almost  useless  to  expect 
it.  I should  state,  however,  that  in  localities  where  anything 
like  an  extensive  pasturage  is  presented,  with  few  hedgerows  or 
natural  fences,  a herd  of  goats  will  browse  together  with  but 
little  trouble,  especially  if  a lie-goat  is  amongst  them.  A bell, 
in  the  latter  case,  may  with  advantage  be  hung  round  his  neck. 

* A writer  on  Angora  goats  states  that  “ One  shepherd  witli  a good  dog 
can  readily  attend  1000  head  during  the  summer  months.”  That  is,  how. 
ever,  where  there  are  no  hedges. 
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Stocking  the  Farm. 

Any  one  entering  on  a farm  will  have  to  be  guided  at  first  not 
so  much  on  what  number  of  goats  the  land  will  keep,  but  on  the 
quantity  of  milk  he  is  able  to  dispose  of,  increasing  the  herd  as 
the  demand  improves  ; otherwise  the  loss  entailed  on  what  is 
wasted  will  rapidly  reduce  the  profit  on  what  is  sold.  This 
brings  up  another  point,  which  has  not  yet  been  considered,  but 
which  is  of  no  small  importance,  viz.,  the  season  of  the  year 
most  suitable  to  commence  this  new  enterprise.  The  best  time 
to  enter  on  the  farm  would  undoubtedly  be  at  the  February 
half-quarter.  The  reasons  are  several  : First,  the  most  expensive 
and  least  productive  part  of  the  year  is  past,  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable close  at  hand.  Secondly,  the  kidding  season  has  com- 
menced, and  milking  goats  are  becoming  every  day  more  plentiful, 
and  consequently  cheaper,  so  that  the  herd  can  be  increased 
much  more  readily  if  desired  during  the  following  months  than 
in  the  autumn  or  winter.  And  lastly,  it  is  not  too  late  to  insure 
success  in  mating,  so  as  to  have  fresh  goats  coming  on  in  milk 
in  July  and  August  as  the  early  ones  are  drying  off. 

It  is  usual  to  reckon  six  goats  as  a fair  number  to  an  acre  of 
grass,  but  as  kids  have  to  be  reared  besides  a few  other  animals 
necessary  to  be  kept  on  the  farm,  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
stock  the  farm  in  this  proportion,  especially  if  stall-feeding  were 
practised,  in  which  case  an  acre  of  good  grass  land  would  feed  a 
dozen  goats. 

In  the  selection  of  the  stud  goats  two  should  be  purchased  for 
immediate  service,  and  be  between  two  and  three  years  old,  and  the 
third  should  be  a yearling  for  future  use.  It  would  be  advisable 
for  one  to  be  ot  the  polled  English  breed  to  mate  with  hornless 
females,  as  the  more  of  these  that  can  be  bred  the  better,  not 
only  because  they  are,  generally  speaking,  better  milkers,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  ready  sale  they  command  from  being  less 
dangerous  with  children.  The  other  stud  goat  may  be  a 
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Nubian,  or  at  least  partly  bred  Nubian.  This  crosses  well  with 
the  British  breeds,  improving  the  richness  of  the  milk,  and 
giving  a better  aptitude  to  put  on  flesh.  On  a dairy  farm, 
whether  for  cows  or  goats,  the  great  object  in  breeding  is,  of 
course,  to  raise  good  milkers ; in  selecting  the  breeding  stock, 
therefore,  the  first  consideration  must  be  to  obtain  animals  that 
are  descended  from,  good  milkers,  and  the  further  this  attribute 
can  be  traced  the  surer  will  it  be  transmitted.  To  purchase 
a large  number  of  she-goats  within  a short  time,  all  having  this 
desirable  characteristic,  would  be  practically  impossible,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  secure  it  in  the  males,  by 
whom  it  will  be  disseminated  throughout  the  future  stock. 

With  regard  to  the  females,  as  just  observed,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  secure  a very  choice  herd  all  at  once,  and  therefore, 
after  a few  have  been  specially  selected  for  breeding,  the  re- 
mainder must  he  as  good  as  can  be  got  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
be  weeded  out  by  degrees.  The  bulk  of  the  herd  will  probably 
have  to  be  Irish,  as  these  are  cheapest  and  the  most  easily 
procured.  Independently  of  this,  however,  they  have  some 
good  qualities,  being  hardy  and  often  capital  milkers,  though 
their  milk  is  rather  poor  for  goats’  milk.  Cross-bred  Nubian 
goats  should  also  be  selected  when  opportunities  occur,  as  they 
yield  good  rich  milk  and  plenty  of  it. 

Dry  goats  that  are  not  in  kid,  some  of  which  must  he  included 
in  the  stock  selected,  can  generally  be  had  cheap  enough.  Many 
persons  who  have  bought  a goat  or  two  in  the  summer  for  milk, 
and  who  have  no  opportunities  for  getting  them  in  profit  again, 
are  glad  to  part  with  such  animals  at  a low  price,  and  as  many  as 
may  be  required  can  generally  be  picked  up  for  £1  each.  The 
expense  of  carriage  by  railway  adds  greatly  to  the  cost;  but 
whore  a lot  of  goats  can  be  bought  in  one  locality,  they  can  be 
sent  at  a very  much  reduced  rate  in  a cattle  truck,  when  the 
cost  for  a dozen  will  be  little  more  than  for  two  or  three  sent 
singly  by  passenger  train. 
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A word  or  two  as  to  prices  may  not  be  out  of  place  bere. 
This  greatly  depends  of  course  on  the  quality  of  the  animals,  but 
also  in  some  degree  on  the  neighbourhood  where  the  purchase  is 
effected.  Goats  are  generally  dearer  in  London,  unless  bought 
at  a market  or  sale  by  auction,  where  they  go  pretty  cheap. 
Private  breeders  and  dealers  can  always  obtain  better  prices 
there  than  are  made  in  the  country,  probably  for  this  reason, 
that  a greater  demand  for  both  goats  and  their  milk  exists  about 
London  than  anywhere  else,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  of 
better  quality,  both  facts  being  due  to  the  number  of  goat  shows 
that  have  been  held  in  and  around  the  metropolis  of  late  years. 
It  is  seldom  that  a good  average  specimen  can  be  bought  in 
London  in  full  milk  or  about  to  kid  for  less  than  £2,  whilst 
£2  10 s.  is  often  obtainable.  These  prices,  however,  unless  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  common  were  offered,  would  hardly  answer 
where  a number  have  to  be  purchased,  and  therefore  dependence 
must  be  placed  more  on  the  country,  where  very  fair  animals  may 
be  had  for  30s.  or  35s.  each.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  com- 
mission some  one  who  may  be  trusted,  and  who  understands  his 
business,  to  purchase  a certain  number  at  a given  price  per  head, 
with  this  condition,  that  there  should  be  no  goats  over  four  years 
old  at  the  most.  I may  here  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  W. 
Duckworth,  of  19,  Ingleby  Road,  Holloway,  a dealer  in  stock 
generally,  but  especially  in  goats ; who  may  be  thoroughly 
depended  on  to  give  satisfaction. 

Management  of  a Herd. 

Most  of  what  has  been  written  in  a previous  chapter  on 
management  will  apply  equally  here,  but  there  is  one  matter 
which  on  a farm  deserves  particular  attention  if  success  is  to  be 
attained,  and  that  is  to  arrange  the  breeding  so  as  to  ensure  a 
supply  of  milk  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  when  the 
demand  will  be  much  greater,  so  few  goats  being  then  in  profit. 

Arranging  for  Periodical  Breeding: — If  goats  are  left  to 
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themselves,  whether  comparatively  recently  kidded  or  not,  they 
are  almost  certain  to  mate  between  September  and  December, 
and  thus  come  all  in  milk  together  in  the  spring.  This  is  very 
well  when  one  or  two  are  used  privately  to  supply  a household 
witli  milk,  as  the  grass,  if  there  is  a meadow,  or  garden  produce, 
will  keep  these  animals  in  good  milking  condition  during  the 
best  months  of  the  year,  at  a trifling  cost,  whilst  in  autumn  and 
winter  they  have  to  be  fed  on  corn.  On  a farm,  however, 
matters  are  different,  the  sale  of  the  milk  being  the  principal 
consideration ; the  article  should  be  forthcoming  when  the 
private  goat-keeper  has  no  longer  his  own  goat  to  depend  upon, 
and  is  obliged  to  buy.  It  is  then  the  goat-farmer  should  be 
doing  the  most  business.  The  number  of  applications  addressed 
to  me  every  year  after  September  for  goats  in  milk,  enables  me 
to  speak  without  any  hesitation  on  this  point. 

According  to  my  experience  the  months  when  a-  she-goat  is 
least  likely  to  come  in  season  are  April,  May,  June,  and  July; 
February  to  June  being  those  when  the  biddings  can  be  easiest 
arranged.  Some  goats  are  more  readily  managed  in  this  respect 
than  others,  and  I believe  it  to  be  greatly  due  to  their  breeding 
and  subsequent  treatment.  Those,  for  ihstance,  that  lead  a 
comparatively  wild  kind  of  life,  as  the  Irish  goat,  subsisting  on 
rough  and  scanty  food,  rarely  drop  their  young  at  other  times 
than  the  spring;  whilst  an  English  goat  that  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  warmly  and  comfortably  housed  and  tended,  and 
highly  fed,  will  often  breed  all  the  year  round.  At  the  same 
time,  although  “season”  may  be  induced,  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  when  service  is  effected  conception  ensues.  A 
miss  indeed  often  results  under  these  circumstances.  In  high 
feeding, — by  which  is  meant  giving  such  food  as  maize,  beans, 
peas,  cake,  &c.,  in  contra-distinction  to  a vegetable  diet, — it  will 
frequently  happen,  because  the  treatment  has  been  too  generous 
or  too  long  continued,  and  the  animal  has  accumulated  an 
excess  of  internal  fat  which  prevents  her  from  breeding.  To 
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encourage  mating  at  any  time  it  is  a good  plan  to  place  a male 
in  the  company  of  the  females,  or  a she-goat  that  is  in  season ; 
in  the  former  case,  however,  he  should  be  removed  after  a few 
days  and  returned  at  intervals. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  in  what  proportion  a herd  of  say 
200  goats  should  be  arranged  to  kid  at  different  times,  a table 
is  subjoined,  showing  at  a glance  the  monthly  return  of  goats 
at  different  stages  of  milking,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded. 
The  figures  relating  to  the  proportion  of  goats  kidding  monthly 
are  not  put  forward  as  an  actual  record  of  what  has  been  done 
with  so  many,  but  are  based  on  personal  experience  with  herds 
of  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  by  observation  of  many  hundreds 
at  shows  and  elsewhere.  The  yields  of  milk  during  the  re- 
spective periods  may  be  depended  upon  as  reliable,  being  in 
accordance  with  results  obtained  with  common  specimens,  no 
extraordinary  milkers  being  taken  into  account.  This  table 
will  furnish  those  who  desire  to  embark  in  the  speculation  of 
a goat  farm  on  a large  scale  with  a good  idea  of  the  return  that 
may  he  confidently  expected,  and  will  besides  be  a complete  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  numerous  questions  which  are  con- 
stantly being  asked  by  would-be  goat-keepers,  viz.  : How  long 
will  a goat  go  in  milk  1 What  quantity  will  it  yield  1 How 
long  will  the  supply  last  1 

To  better  understand  the  table,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
time  during  which  each  goat  is  calculated  to  go  in  milk  is  nine 
months,  the  average  yield  during  the  first  four,  comprising  the 
first  period,  being  two  pints  daily.  During  the  second  period, 
consisting  of  three  months,  more  changes  are  likely  to  occur, 
and  the  yield  is  estimated  at  1£,  li,  and  1 pint  respectively, 
making  the  average  li.  The  last  period  contains  two  months, 
commencing  at  f , and  ending  with  ^ pint,  or  on  an  average  of 
|ths  of  a pint  daily.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that 
the  changes  take  place  just  at  these  periods,  but  taking  196 
quarts  as  the  yield  of  an  ordinary  goat  during  the  nine  months, 


TABLE  SHOWING  MONTHLY  RETURN  OF  GOATS  KIDDING  AND  MILK  YIELDED  DURING  THE  YEAR,  ON  A 

FARM  OF  200  GOATS  (EACH  GIVING  196  QUARTS  A YEAR). 
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it  may  safely  he  divided  in  this  manner,  and  thus  enable  a 
calculation  to  he  made  of  the  return  from  goats  in  all  stages  of 
mil  king  during  each  month.  With  selected  herds  of  milkers 
this  return  may  he  very  materially  increased,  hut  at  starting  it 
would  not  he  safe  to  reckon  on  anything  out  of  the  common, 
leaving  better  results  for  future  days. 

The  number  of  goats  put  down  to  kid  during  the  several 
months  are  calculated  partly  on  the  natural  propensity  to  breed 
in  the  spring  rather  than  the  autumn,  which  cannot  entirely  he 
prevented,  and  partly  on  an  arrangement  for  counteracting  this 
tendency  as  much  as  possible.  Thus,  during  August,  September, 
October,  and  November  the  least  number  of  biddings  will  take 
place,  averaging  not  more,  probably,  than  five  per  month.  If 
more  can  be  managed  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is  unlikely  at 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  goats  are 
allowed  to  kid  in  April,  and  this  is  done  in  order  to  defer  the 
breeding  of  these  to  the  next  two  months,  and  so  extend  the  period 
of  their  milkings  further  into  the  winter,  when  there  will  be  less 
fresh  kidded.  On  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  by 
the  plan  adopted,  June,  July,  August,  and  September  come  out  as 
the  months  when  the  largest  returns  in  milk  are  made,  whilst 
otherwise  they  would  probably  be  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 

Of  course,  in  a herd  of  200  goats,  as  some  intelligent  reader 
will  point  out,  a certain  proportion  will  die  or  slip  their  kids, 
thereby  giving  little  or  no  milk ; or,  again,  prove  barren, 
yielding  nothing.  To  enter  into  all  these  particulars  in  the 
return,  however,  would  be  rendering  it  too  intricate  and  elaborate, 
whilst  they  are  to  a great  extent  balanced  by  the  higher  yields 
of  some  goats  that  are  superior  milkers,  only  very  ordinary 
specimens  being  here  reckoned. 

Cost  op  Food  versus  Value  of  Milk. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  place  before  the  reader  visions 
of  large  fortunes  to  be  realised  out  of  goat-farming,  and  therefore 
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the  figures  I am  about  to  give,  although  based  on  actual  experi- 
ence with  a few  goats,  are  not,  in  the  returns  at  least,  calcu- 
lated on  the  principle  that  if  one  goat  yields  an  average  of 
two  pints  a day  for  nine  months,  as  some  do,  200  goats  will 
of  necessity  produce  two  hundred  times  that  quantity.  I do 
not  in  fact  intend  going  into  all  the  details  incidental  to  the 
profit  or  loss  on  a farm  of  this  kind.  To  arrive  at  a definite  con- 
clusion in  this  regard  it  would  he  necessary  to  consider  such 
items  as  labour,  food  for  horses,  expenses  of  harvesting  the 
crops,  repairs,  &c.,  which  are  matters  affecting  general  agri- 
culture, and  do  "not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Be- 
sides, the  reader  who  may  he  thinking  of  embarking  his  capital 
in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  supposed  to  he  already  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  these  charges.  All  I propose  to  show 
here  is  the  cost  for  keep  of  a herd  versus  the  return  by  the  sale 
of  milk,  in  doing  which  I shall  first  take  into  consideration 
the  expenditure  and  receipts  attached  to  one  goat,  for  the 
information  of  the  private  goat-keeper,  and  then  modify  the 
figures  to  suit  the  different  conditions  under  which  a herd 
would  he  kept,  as  a guide  to  the  would-he  goat-farmer. 

Having  at  different  times  carefully  weighed  and  measured 
the  rations  consumed  by  my  own  goats,  I am  able  to  state  with 
some  precision  the  cost.  For  goats  that  are  pastured  each  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  days  during  which  they  are 
housed,  this  amounts  to  hut  little  more  than  the  proportional 
rent  of  the  land.  For  those  not  in  milk  this  is  actually  the 
only  expense  for  food,  and  at  the  most  need  not  he  set  down 
at  more  than  Gd.  per  week,  or  reckoning  one  day  in  seven  for 
stall-feeding  on  account  of  had  weather  at  Id.  per  week,  making 
roughly  a total  for  the  half  year  of  15s.  During  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  twelve  months,  when  the  animals  will  he  generally 
housed,  each  will  consume  on  an  average  21bs.  of  hay,  costing 
1 d.  (reckoning  the  price  at  84s.  per  load) ; about  91bs.  of 
roots  at  20s.  per  ton,  value  also  \d. ; and  a feed  of  oats  and 
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bran  measured  out  in  two  large  handfuls,  and  weighing,  the 
oats  -jib.,  and  the  bran  2oz. ; costing  together  about  j d.  Grains, 
and  many  other  articles  enumerated  in  the  chapter  on  feeding, 
I do  not  take  here  into  account,  as  when  these  are  supplied 
a less  quantity  of  roots  and  hay  will  be  required,  and  the 
substances  I have  estimated  for  are  those  which  will  come  to 
the  most  money.  I am  at  least  on  the  safe  side  in  the  selection 
made.  The  sum  of  these  items  represents  a total  of  2 jcZ.  Add 
a small  quantity  of  oil-cake  for  goats  that  are  in  full  yield  or 
want  feeding  up,  or  for  others  whose  appetites  are  such  that  the 
ordinary  rations  are  insufficient ; and  in  round  numbers,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  having  under-estimated  my  ex- 
penditure, I will  set  the  cost  per  day  at  3d. ; being  for  the  six 
months  £2  6s.  Od.,  or,  including  the  previous  account,  a yearly 
expenditure  for  everything  in  the  way  of  food  at  £3  Is.  Od.,  or 
in  round  numbers  £3  per  head  for  every  goat  over  the  age  of 
twelve  months.  Up  to  that  age,  and  from  the  time  they  are 
weaned,  the  feeding  may  be  put  down  at  25s.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  these  figures  represent  the  extreme  cost 
for  the  reason  I have  stated,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
considerably  modified.  For  instance,  reckoning,  as  I have 
observed,  six  goats  to  an  acre  of  grass,  and  fixing  the  rent  of 
the  land  at  £3  per  acre,  including  all  charges  upon  it  (which  is 
the  utmost  that  it  should  come  to  on  a goat  farm),  the  cost  per 
goat  will  be  10s.  instead  of  15s.  Then,  also,  home-made  hay 
will  not  cost  X4  4s.  Od!.  per  load,  nor  the  roots  20s.  per  ton, 
and  if  these  prices  are  set  down  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
account,  there  will  be  a proportionate  profit  from  the  roots  and 
hay  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  Again,  21bs.  of  hay  and 
91bs.  of  roots  daily  will  be  sufficient  for  many  of  the  goats 
during  winter  that  are  not  in  milk ; the  expense  of  corn  being 
thereby  saved,  and  the  cost  of  keep  reduced  during  such  time 
by  50  per  cent.  This  too  happens  chiefly  in  winter,  as  most 
of  the  goats  will  be  in  full  profit  in  the  summer,  when  grass 
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will  form  the  staple  food.  It  will  accordingly  he  seen  that 
whereas  £3  per  annum  may  be  set  down  as  the  outside  cost  to 
feed  two  or  three  goats  privately  (where  most  of  the  food  has  to 
he  bought  retail),  on  a farm  the  feeding  of  a herd,  taking  one 
with  the  other,  should  not  exceed  35s.,  or  at  most  40s. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  return  in  milk.  A 
good  goat  will  yield  on  an  average  for  the  first  three  months 
she  is  in  profit,  3 pints  daily;  during  the  next  three  months 
1|-  pints,  and  in  the  last  period  of  ninety  days  f pint  daily. 
This  worked  out  brings  the  total  yield  roughly  to  240  quarts. 
Supposing  this  to  be  utilised  for  household  purposes,  and 
estimated  at  the  ordinary  country  price  for  cows’  milk- — id. 
per  quart — the  value  will  he  exactly  £4.  Sold,  however,  at 
goats’  milk  price,  even  at  wholesale  rate,  the  value  will  be  double 
this  ; hut  it  would  not  he  advisable  to  reckon  200  goats  as  yield- 
ing this  quantity,  although  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  way  for  a 
single  specimen.  The  calculation  made  in  arranging  for  period- 
ical breeding  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  drawn  up  on  a very  moderate 
scale,  where  196  quarts  are  set  down  as  the  average  yield  per  goat. 
I have  myself  had  a goat  that  produced  as  much  during  the  first 
three  months  after  kidding,  whilst  the  worst  milker  I ever  kept 
did  not  give  much  less. 

In  regard  to  kids,  it  will  be  evident  that  so  long  as  milk 
can  be  sold  for  8c?.  per  quart  it  will  not  pay  to  feed  kids  on  it, 
and  therefore  where  the  demand  takes  up  nearly  the  entire  pro- 
duce the  kids  must  be  reared  on  cows’  milk  bought  wholesale 
for  the  purpose ; being  put  subsequently  on  skim-milk  and 
artificial  food.  A choice  few  only  will  be  permitted  to  be 
suckled  for  the  sake  of  rearing  future  stock.  The  cost  of  kids, 
therefore,  need  not  affect  the  milk  return  on  a farm.  For  the 
householder  who  desires  to  raise  his  own  stock,  the  cost  was 
shown  in  the  chapter  treating  on  kids  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
work. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

GOAT  SHOWS  AND  GOAT  SHOWING. 

The  first  goat  show  held  in  England  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  Newton  Abbot  meeting  of  the  Devon  County  Agri- 
cultural Association  on  the  19th  May,  1875,  exactly  ten  years 
ago.  The  prizes  were  given  by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 
who,  I believe,  was  staying  in  that  locality  at  the  time,  and 
at  whose  instigation  these  classes  were  formed.  These  were 
divided  into  short-haired,  long-haired,  medium-haired,  and  horn- 
less goats,  with,  a class  for  kids  under  six  months  old.  The 
same  year  a small  show  was  held  at  Ceres  in  Eifeshire,  this 
being  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  In  the 
summer  of  1875  an  important  show  of  goats  took  place  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  when  as  many  as  108  entries  were  made,  the 
prize  list  amounting  to  £72. 

In  October,  1876,  the  first  year  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Dairy 
Show,  goats  formed  part  of  the  exhibits,  and  have  continued 
doing  so  annually  down  to  the  present  time.  Being  held  regularly 
each  year  in  October,  these  classes  are  largely  patronised  by  the 
principal  breeders,  and  nowhere  is  there  such  a fine  collection 
to  be  seen  as  at  these  Islington  gatherings.  He-goats,  however, 
are  not  here  admissible  on  account  of  the  objectionable  odour  of 
these  animals,  only  male  kids  up  to  nine  months  of  age  being 
allowed  to  be  entered.  Two  subsequent  shows  to  the  one  in 
1875  have  been  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  viz.  in  1876  and 
1883,  the  latter  being  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Goat 
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Society,  who  also  had  the  management  in  part  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace  Goat  Shows  in  1880  and  1881.  Classes  for  these  animals 
were  included  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Meeting  at 
Kilburn  in  1879,  also  at  the  Herts  Agricultural  Association’s 
Meetings  at  Hatfield  in  1880  and  1881. 

The  introduction  of  goats  at  exhibitions  of  this  kind  near 
the  metropolis  has  heen  imitated  of  late  years  in  the  northern 
counties.  Mrs.  T.  Theobald  Butler,  of  Ayton  Hall,  in  1882, 
organised  goat  classes  in  connection  with  a poultry,  rabbit,  and 
cottagers’  produce  show,  at  Great  Ayton,  near  Middlesborough, 
whilst  in  1883  and  1884,  through  the  influence  respectively  of 
two  enthusiastic  and  well-known  breeders  of  goats,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Megson,  of  Sale,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Rawson,  of  Thorpe,  goat  classes 
have  been  included  at  the  agricultural  meetings  of  the  Altrincham 
Society  and  Halifax  and  Calder  Yale  Association.  These  com- 
petitions for  prizes  have  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  improved  breeds  noticeable  in  those  parts  where  exhibitions 
of  this  kind  have  been  held,  and  a vast  deal  of  good  might 
still  be  done  both  towards  developing  the  milking  qualities  of 
these  animals,  and  rendering  them  more  popular  if  agricultural 
societies  throughout  the  country  would  imitate  the  example  set 
by  those  just  mentioned,  and  include  classes  for  goats  in  their 
schedules.  Although  the  entries  may  be  few  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, they  generally  increase  year  by  year,  and  the  exhibits 
always  form  an  attractive  feature,  owing  probably  to  their 
novelty  and  to  the  interest  attaching  to  this  miniature  dairy 
stock. 


Hints  on  Arranging  a Show. 

As  persons  desirous  of  getting  up  local  shows  are  generally 
glad  of  information  from  those  who  have  had  moro  experience  in 
such  matters  than  themselves,  and  as  in  the  case  of  goats  there 
are  several  important  details  which  if  omitted  often  lead  to 
unsatisfactory  results,  it  will  probably  be  of  service  if  I offer  a 
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few  hints  on  this  subject. — In  the  first  place,  goat-fanciers  are 
often  very  shy  of  entering  their  stock,  partly  because  these 
exhibitions  are  not  such  everyday  occurrences  as  those  of  dogs 
and  poultry,  and  it  is  not  therefore  so  fashionable  to  do  so,  and 
partly  because  the  points  not  being  well  known  many  people 
think  their  stock  not  good  enough.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
before  deciding  on  the  show,  to  communicate, — personally  by 
preference, — with  all  the  breeders  of  goats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  induce  them  to  take  part  in  the  competition.  Here 
I may  mention  that  the  British  Goat  Society  is  generally  will- 
ing to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  such  shows  by  a donation 
towards  the  prizes,  and  in  giving  advice  towards  carrying  out 
the  arrangements. 


Schedules  of  Prizes. 

It  is  at  present,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  for  some 
years,  impossible  to  arrange  the  classification  according  to  the 
breeds,  chiefly  because  there  are  so  few  pure  specimens  of  the 
different  varieties,  and  such  a very  small  proportion  of  goat- 
keepers  conversant  with  the  distinctions.  It  is  therefore  usual  to 
divide  the  classes  according  to  the  length  of  hair,  that  is  to  say, 
short-haired  and  long-haired  goats.  The  first-named  generally 
embrace  the  English,  Nubian,  and  Indian  breeds,  whilst  the 
last  take  in  Irish,  Norwegian,  and  Pyrenian,  these  being  the 
most  usual  kinds  met  with.  Where  the  number  of  entries  is 
likely  to  be  considerable  it  is  well  to  provide  a separate  class  for 
hornless  stock.  A class  for  foreign  goats  is  interesting  if  some 
genuine  foreign  varieties  can  be  obtained ; but  it  generally  leads 
to  disqualifications  owing  to  wrong  entries  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned above.  In  providing  a class  for  kids  it  is  a very  common 
mistake  to  require  that  they  should  be  “ in  pairs,”  which,  strictly 
speaking,  implies  male  and  female.  The  objection  to  this  is 
that  an  exhibitor  who  may  possess  a very  good  “nanny”  kid, 
has  an  inferior  “ billy,”  or  perhaps  none  at  all  to  send  with  it 
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and  consequently  either  does  not  show  his  one  good  animal,  or 
hy  sending  both  spoils  his  chance  with  the  indifferent  specimen. 
If  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  word  “ pairs  ” be  not  implied, 
and  two  males  or  two  females  are  'allowed  to  be  entered,  it 
generally  happens  that  the  former,  on  account  of  the  extra  size 
natural  to  their  sex,  take  the  prize.  It  is  far  more  satisfactory, 
therefore,  both  to  exhibitors  and  to  the  organisers  of  the  show,  to 
provide  separate  classes  for  each  sex  amongst  kids  as  well  as  goats. 

When  the  amount  of  prize  money  at  the  disposal  of  a com- 
mittee admits  of  it,  a class  for  goatlings — i.  e.  she-goats  over  one 
year  old  and  under  two  years — should  he  provided,  with  a con- 
dition of  entry  that  any  exhibit  that  has  borne  a kid  will  he 
disqualified.  A class  of  this  kind  was  established  a few  years 
hack  at  the  Dairy  Show,  and  the  effect  has  been  most  marked 
in  obtaining  goats  of  increased  size  and  bulk,  in  consequence  of 
breeding  being  deferred  until  a perfect  development  of  the  frame 
is  secured.  The  condition  has  always  been  that  the  goatling 
should  not  only  never  have  bred,  but  that  it  should  never  have 
been  mated.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  difficulty  of 
proving  whether  the  animal  is  in  young  or  not,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  served  within  a month  or  so  of  the  show,  this  maiden 
condition  is  not  now  required  to  be  observed.  There  is  this  dis- 
advantage, however,  in  allowing  maiden  goatlings  and  those  that 
are  in  kid  to  be  exhibited  together,  that  the  latter,  by  reason  of 
their  extra  rotundity  and  the  expansion  of  the  ribs  due  to 
pregnancy,  present  a better  appearance  to  the  judge,  although 
as  a matter  of  fact  they  may  not  be  really  superior  to  the  others. 

To  attract  a fair  number  of  entries  there  should  be,  if  possible, 
three  prizes  in  each  class,  and  these  should  not  be  less  in  value 
than  £2  for  the  first  prize,  £1  for  the  second,  and  10s.  for  the 
third.  If  less  than  this,  few  breeders  care  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  carriage,  which,  if  over  25  or  30  miles,  comes  rather  heavy. 
The  entry  fees  are  usually  4s.  or  5s.  for  full-grown  goats,  and 
3s.  or  3s.  6d.  for  kids. 
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Benching  and  Feeding. 

Goats  never  look  so  attractive  at  shows  as  when  exhibited  on 
raised  benches  in  the  same  way  as  dogs.  This  of  course  comes 
rather  expensive,  and  when  the  show  is  an  open  air  one  in 
a field,  the  goats  are  generally  placed  on  the  ground  and 
divided  hy  hurdles.  If  benches,  however,  are  used,  it  will  be 
rather  cheaper  to  have  them  double,  that  is,  a double  breadth, 
6 ft.  wide,  divided  down  the  middle  by  boards  fixed  horizontally. 
For  full-grown  animals  the  length  of  space  allotted  to  each  must 
be  at  least  3£ft.  • but  4ft.  is  better  if  it  can  be  given.  For  kids 
2£ft.  is  sufficient.  In  all  cases  posts  should  be  inserted,  or  laths 
of  wood  nailed  over  each  stall  on  which  to  fix  the  catalogue 
numbers  of  the  exhibits  and  the  prize-cards.  These  must  be 
placed  quite  6ft.  from  the  ground  or  bench,  otherwise  the  goats, 
by  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  will  eat  them  down  as  fast  as 
they  are  put  up.  This  mischievous  propensity  has  to  be 
guarded  against  in  another  instance,  viz.  in  the  fastening  of 
the  direction-labels  for  travelling.  These  should  always  have 
a string  at  both  ends,  so  that  they  may  be  attached  to  the 
horns  or  round  the  collar,  and  not  hanging  to  the  latter. 
Even  then,  if  the  goats  get  together,  one  will  often  demolish 
the  label  of  the  other,  and  nothing  gives  the  secretary  of  a 
goat  show  more  trouble  than  having  a lot  of  goats  at  the 
close  of  an  exhibition  to  send  back  to  their  owners  by  rail,  and 
nothing  to  indicate  in  the  way  of  a tally  who  they  belong  to. 
To  avoid  any  such  predicament  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  each 
exhibitor  with  a metal  tablet  stamped  with  the  number  of  his 
goat  according  to  the  catalogue,  which  should  be  fastened  on  to 
the  collar  of  the  animal  by  copper  wire.  This  is  indestructible 
even  to  a goat.  The  price  is  about  10s.  per  gross. 

Besides  hay,  it  is  necessary  that  some  green  food  should  he 
provided  for  the  goats,  in  order  to  keep  up  as  far  as  possible 
the  yield  during  the  time  the  exhibits  are  under  the  care  of 
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the  committee.  To  this  end,  if  it  is  a summer  or  autumn  show, 
arrangements  should  he  made  for  a quantity  of  cut  grass  to  be 
supplied,  or  if  the  season  is  too  early  or  too  late  for  this,  a few 
roots.  With  the  excitement  and  worry  from  the  constant  stream 
of  exhibitors  that  are  continually  passing,  goats  do  not  con- 
sume much  food  at  shows,  and  if  the  exhibition  extends  over 
several  days  the  yield  of  the  animal  generally  suffers  in  con- 
sequence. ' It  is  therefore  very  necessary  that  what  food  is  sup- 
plied them  should  be  as  succulent  as  circumstances  vail  permit. 

Judging  Goats. 

The  points  considered  in  judging  are,  in  their  order  of  pre- 
cedence, usually  taken  as  follows : — Size  and  shape,  milking 
characteristics,  quality  of  breed,  age,  condition  and  colour ; the 
last-named  being  a minor  consideration.  I should  observe,  how- 
ever, that  this  order  slightly  differs  in  judging  at  the  Dairy 
Show,  where  the  milking  qualities  are  the  first  consideration, 
this  being  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
prizes  are  offered  by  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’  Association. 
Thus,  a well-bred,  large-sized  goat,  perfectly  devoid  of  milk, 
which  might  at  another  show  reign  supreme,  would  here  be 
passed  over  for  a perhaps  smaller  or  less  well-bred  specimen 
possessing  greater  milking  powers.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  actual  yield  of  the  goat  decides  the  award, 
for  special  prizes  are  given  for  the  quantity  and  quality,  quite 
apart  from  the  ordinary  class  prizes ; it  is  more  the  milking 
characteristics  of  the  animal,  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  size 
and  form,  &c.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  exhibit  which  may  be 
giving  only  two  or  three  pints  a day,  but  which  manifests  all 
the  outward  appearance  of  a good  milker,  and  of  having  yielded 
probably  two  or  three  quarts  when  it  had  first  kidded,  will,  pre- 
suming it  to  be  good  in  other  points,  take  precedence  of  another, 
more  recently  kidded,  and  actually  giving  more  milk,  but  older 
and  generally  less  serviceable.  JNow,  however,  that  size  has 
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in  some  measure  been  improved,  it  is  a question  perhaps  'whether 
milking  qualities,  as  the  most  practical  feature  to  he  encouraged, 
should  not  always  be  considered  first. 

Milking  qualities  .—This  term  will  to  some  persons,  perhaps, 
sound  rather  vague,  and  it  may  he  asked,  “ What  does  it  com- 
prehend?” My  answer  is,  that  it  implies  something  more  than 
just  the  udder  and  teats  of  the  animal,  as  some  people  suppose ; 
in  fact,  this  and  one  of  the  two  next  points  in  the  order  given 
— viz.  shape — are  closely  connected,  only  it  is  shape  in  special 
regard  to  milking  powers.  A goat  may  he  well  formed  in  two 
ways,  and  judges  may,  perhaps,  differ  according  to  whether  they 
lean  to  flesh,  after  the  manner  of  shorthorn  breeders,  or  to  milk, 
as  would  a dairyman  or  breeder  of  Ayrshires  or  Jerseys.  There  is 
doubtless  a great  attraction  in  a massively-built  goat  with  a wide 
chest,  broad  back,  and  well-covered  ribs.  These  are  qualities 
which  are  useful  for  breeding  large  stock,  hut  they  are  not  always 
associated  with  a heavy  yield.  The  milking  features  are  in  many 
ways  the  reverse  of  this.  The  body  is  wedge-shaped  rather  than 
square — that  is,  narrow  at  the  chest,  and  widening  towards  the 
hind-quarters,  whilst  the  hack  rises  slightly  as  it  approaches  the 
tail,  and  the  body  deepens  towards  the  udder.  This  latter  feature 
is  by  preference  wide,  and  set  well  forward,  rather  than  long, 
narrow,  and  hanging  perpendicularly  between  the  thighs  ; above 
all,  it  should  be  thin  in  substance,  and  soft  and  elastic  to  the 
touch,  instead  of  thick  and  fleshy,  giving  the  appearance  of  con- 
taining a large  quantity  of  milk,  but  yielding  comparatively 
little.  The  bag  of  a heavy  milker  will  shrink  considerably 
in  size  after  its  contents  are  emptied  ; but  the  fleshy  recep- 
tacles belonging  to  some  goats  are  quite  as  large  after  the 
operation  as  they  were  previous  to  it.  The  teats  are  a particular 
point  of  the  milking  features  ; they  should  be  nicely  tapered,  set 
far  apart,  and  measure  from  2^ in.  to  3Jin.  long — just  big 
enough,  in  fact,  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  hands.  There  are 
goats  certainly  which  give  a lot  of  milk  with  bags  long  and 
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narrow,  and  teats  of  such  dimensions  that  they  resemble  little 
udders  themselves,  so  much  so  that,  when  full,  they  are  with 
difficulty  handled.  These  are  Letter  than  the  round  udder,  like 
a hall,  which  has  teats  about  lin.  or  2in.  long,  that  can  only 
be  worked  by  a constant  stripping  process,  and  can  never  be 
grasped  by  any  hand  bigger  than  a child’s.  The  three  descrip- 
tions above  given  would  take  precedence  at  a show  in  the  order 
named.  Again,  there  are  some  goats  which  possess  more  than 
the  normal  number  of  teats.  These  extra  appendages  are  regarded 
as  a fault  by  judges,  as  indeed  they  in  reality  are.  Very  often 
a small  teat  is  situated  so  close  to  the  proper  oue  as  to  allow 
milk  to  flow  at  the  same  time  with  it,  on  the  pressure  of  the 
hand,  but  in  a different  direction,  so  that  a certain  proportion  is 
of  necessity  wasted  at  each  operation. 

Shape  and  Size : — The  shape,  as  far  as  it  relates  specially  to 
milking  qualities,  has  already  been  described,  but  there  are  some 
further  features  in  connection  with  this  point  which  are  looked 
for  generally,  and  require  to  be  explained.  Beginning  with  the 
head,  this  should  be  fine  and  tapering,  with  little  or  no  beard 
(in  short-haired  specimens),  the  same  words  applying  equally 
to  the  horns,  which,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  preferred  to  incline 
or  curl  back  over  the  neck.  This  should  be  slender,  and  rather 
long  than  short.  The  legs  must  be  straight  and  strong,  but  not 
coarse,  with  hoofs  compact  and  in  good  order.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  bone  and  substance  felt  as  the  hand  is  placed  over  the 
withers  and  across  the  hips,  the  bones  of  the  latter  requiring  to 
be  wide  apart.  The  back  of  a heavy  milker  is  narrow,  and  the 
dorsal  bone  rather  prominent,  but  the  ribs  must  spring  well  out- 
wards, and  the  stomach  be  well  developed.  A very  general  fault 
in  goats  is  the  pointed  shape  of  the  hind-quarters  towards  the  tail. 

Size  is  a feature  which  has  much  improved  of  late  years, 
in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  encouragement  given  since 
the  establishment  of  goat  shows  to  late  breeding,  in  opposition 
to  the  practice,  previously  so  general,  of  allowing  kids  to 
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mate  when  only  seven  or  eight  months  old.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  at  all  shows  hut  the  Dairy  Show  the 
size  of  goats  has  been  the  first  consideration,  and  judges  have 
passed  over  animals,  no  matter  how  good  otherwise,  that  were  of 
diminutive  stature  through  too  early  breeding.  A good-sized  she- 
goat  ought  to  measure  29in.  from  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  to 
the  top  of  the  shoulders  or  withers.  It  should  be  34in.  round 
the  chest  and  43in.  round  the  barrel,  and  43in.  from  the  base 
of  the  horns  to  the  root  of  the  tail.*  As  regards  the  dimensions 
of  a first-rate  he-goat  I may  quote  the  measurements  of  that  cele 
brated  prize-winner  “ General,”  which  were  as  follows  : — Height 
34in.,  girth  round  chest  42in.,  and  round  barrel  46in.  This  was, 
however,  an  unusual  size,  the  more  ordinary  specimens  being 
32in.  in  height,  38J  at  chest,  and  43  round  the  barrel. 

Quality  of  Breed  .-—This  is  another  term  which  requires  some 
explanation.  It  does  not  mean  purity  of  breed,  as  some  might 
suppose,  for  as  yet  there  is  no  standard  of  points  fixed  for  the 
different  varieties ; nor  is  it  requisite  at  present  that  there  should 
be,  as  far  as  exhibiting  is  concerned ; it  has,  in  fact,  been  the 
practice  of  judges  to  ignore  purity  of  breed  altogether,  the  prizes 
being  offered  with  a view  to  encourage  an  improved  type  of  milch 
goat,  either  by  crossing  known  strains  of  our  British  varieties,  or 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  blood.  The  word  “ quality  ” may 
perhaps  be  best  defined  as  the  reverse  of  coarseness  : an  animal 
that  is  symmetrically  shaped,  fine  in  bone,  carries  a close,  glossy 
coat,  with  a soft  delicate  skin.  It  is  that  peculiar  attractiveness 
which  is  recognised  and  admired  by  any  one,  whether  the  person 
be  a judge  or  not,  and  it  is  a feature  which,  when  possessed  by 
both  sire  and  dam,  is  almost  certain  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
offspring,  unless  one  or  other  of  the  parents  should  throw  back 
to  some  objectionable  ancestor. 

* These  were  the  actual  measurements  of  “Judy,”  the  First  Prize 
Goatling,  aged  1 year  8 months,  at  the  Diary  Show,  1885,  which  for  an 
animal  so  young  was  something  extraordinary. 
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Age  and  Condition: — I have  specified  the  most  important 
points,  and  have  now  to  deal  with  the  minor  considerations 
which  require  to  be  taken  into  account  when  competition  runs 
close  ; though,  in  judging  kids  and  goatlings  the  age  is  of  course 
a most  important  item,  and  has  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
size.  In  full-grown  stock,  however,  I deem  it  advisable  that  the 
animal  which  is  past  its  prime  should  give  place  to  a younger 
competitor  that  has  some  years  yet  before  it,  and  will  prove  in 
the  future  the  more  serviceable  of  the  two,  although  at  the  time 
it  may  not  perhaps  be  so  perfectly  developed. 

Condition  may  mean  the  “ bloom  of  health,”  or  the  “ get  up  ” 
for  exhibition.  It  is  a matter  which  either  way  cannot  be  entirely 
overlooked,  though  the  former  acceptation  of  the  term  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  latter.  A highly-fed,  well-brushed, 
shiny-coated  goat,  with  polished  horns,  inspires  admiration  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  rendered  any  more  practically  useful  than 
its  neighbour  upon  which  less  time  has  been  spent  to  make  it 
attractive.  In  fact,  high  feeding  may  produce  a superabundance 
of  fat,  which  is  undoubtedly  prejudicial  to  the  animal’s  breeding 
capabilities.  Of  course,  a goat  that  is  out  of  condition  through 
being  in  ill  health  must  necessarily  be  passed  over,  or  if  exhibited 
at  a time  when  it  is  shedding  its  coat  naturally,  it  would  have 
to  give  place  to  another  that  had  passed  that  stage,  unless  greatly 
superior  in  other  points. 

Colour  and  Markings : — It  is  rare  that  the  merits  of  two  or 
more  goats  are  so  closely  allied  that  a judge  needs  to  take  this 
into  consideration,  and  here  goats  are,  perhaps,  an  exception  to 
all  other  animals  that  compete  for  show  honours ; indeed,  it  is 
a question  with  me  whether  the  generality  of  judges  are  not  too 
strict  in  this  respect  for  the  sake  of  practical  utility — a white 
feather  in  the  tail  or  wing  of  a fowl,  or  a few  white  hairs  in  a 
dog  often  cause  first-rate  exhibits  to  be  passed  over  that  might 
have  otherwise  won.  We  have  not  come  to  this,  I am  happy 
to  say,  in  goats,  and,  indeed,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the 
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colour  of  one  of  these  animals  has  any  bearing  whatever  on  its 
milking  capacity.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  doubtless  our 
fancies  in  the  matter,  and  most  breeders  prefer  a whole  or 
“self”  colour,  as  it  is  unaccountably  termed.  For  my  own 
part,  I must  allow  a partiality  for  the  dark  fawn,  with  the 
darker  line  down  the  back,  and  black  points,  or  the  dark  red 
shading  off  to  a rich  tan,  peculiar  to  the  crossed  Egyptian, 
Nubian,  or  Abyssinians,  or  finally,  a pure  black.  Old  writers 
on  the  goat  speak  of  the  latter  as  the  best  milkers,  but  I have 
never  been  able  to  prove  this  to  be  the  case. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

There  is  one  more  remark  I would  make  in  conclusion,  and 
although  not  alluded  to  in  the  commencement  among  the  points 
to  be  considered,  it  is  one  which  I have  often  found  necessary 
to  take  into  account,  in  justice  to  exhibitors — that  is,  the  fitness 
of  the  goat  for  the  class  in  which  it  is  entered.  To  make  my 
meaning  more  plain,  I will  give  an  example.  Supposing  I am 
judging  a class  of  short-haired  goats,  if  the  merits  of  two  exhibits 
are  very  much  alike,  but  one  is  short-haired  throughout,  whilst 
the  other,  though  short-coated  on  its  body,  has  long  hair  on  the 
ridge  of  its  back  and  on  its  thighs,  I should  decide  in  favour  of 
the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  a long-haired  class,  if 
two  goats  were  about  on  a par  in  the  most  important  qualifica- 
tions, but  the  hair  of  one  was  really  long,  whilst  the  other  was 
questionably  so,  I should  consider  the  long-haired  one  to  comply 
best  with  the  conditions  of  the  class,  and  award  it  the  prize. 
There  are  some  goats  which  can  scarcely  be  called  “ short-haired  ” 
or  “long-haired,”  the  length  of  their  coats  being  something 
between  the  two,  and  such  animals  are  apt  to  come  off  rather 
badly  at  a show ; at  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  the  breeder,  if 
a goat  of  this  kind  showed  a far  greater  superiority  to  the  rest, 
I,  or  any  other  judge,  would  of  course  sink  the  comparatively 
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insignificant  quality  of  fitness  for  its  class  for  tlie  other  more 
solid  virtues.  A distinctly  short-haired  specimen  in  a long- 
haired class,  or  vice  versa,  would,  however,  he  simply  and 
summarily  disqualified  whatever  its  attributes  might  be,  as 
then  the  rules  of  the  show  are  contravened,  and  that  could 
not  he  allowed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

DISEASES  OF  GOATS. 

After  an  experience  with  goats  of  various  breeds,  extending 
over  a good  number  of  years,  I have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  animals,  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
usually  maintained  in  this  country,  are  not  the  hardy  creatures 
they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be,  and  which  I myself  at  one 
time  thought  them.  No  doubt  in  a wild  or  semi-domesticated 
state  on  the  rocks  and  mountains  where  they  love  to  roam,  and 
where  they  obtain  the  kind  of  food  best  suited  to  their  require- 
ments, these,  like  most  other  animals  under  similar  circumstances, 
rarely  suffer  from  disease.  But  housed  in  over-heated  and  badly 
ventilated  stables,  or  pastured  on  rich  moist  soil,  this  hardi- 
hood no  longer  exists,  and  goats  become  subject  to  some  of  the 
diseases  common  to  sheep  and  cattle. 

When  I first  wrote  on  goats  I had  always  been  most  success- 
ful as  regards  then*  health,  never  losing  a single  one.  Up  to 
that  date  I had  never  kept  more  than  two  or  three  at  a time, 
and  those  were  to  a great  extent  stall-fed.  Subsequently, 
however,  I moved  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a large  common,  and 
with  the  facilities  for  pasturage  thus  afforded,  increased  my  herd 
to  a dozen,  letting  them  room  freely  over  the  ground  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  I then  learnt  in  a very  practical 
manner  what  I have  stated  above,  that  goats  are  not  as  hardy  as 
they  are  generally  supposed,  and  the  lesson  has  been  repeated 
since  under  other,  though  similar,  circumstances.  This  opinion, 
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however,  is  not  based  on  my  experience  alone,  but  greatly  by 
correspondence  with  numerous  goat-keepers  who,  like  myself, 
kept  their  animals  during  most  of  the  year  on  grass.  As  I 
stated  in  my  chapter  on  Pasturage,  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  this;  a cold  clay,  insufficiently  drained, 
always  operating  disadvantageously  to  these  animals  sooner  or 
later.  In  every  case  that  has  come  under  my  knowledge,  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  the  same,  though  no  one  appears  to 
have  arrived  as  yet  at  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  its 
nature.  This  fact,  and  the  number  of  goats  that  every  year  are 
attacked  with  the  malady,  compared  with  the  few  that  recover, 
render  it  highly  necessary  that  the  matter  should  receive  scientific 
investigation.  This  at  least  has  been  the  view  arrived  at  by  the 
British  Goat  Society,  who,  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  issued  some  time  ago  a series  of  questions 
for  circulation  among  its  members,  soliciting  answers  from  those 
who  had  had  practical  experience  with  the  malady.  The  replies 
furnished  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Professor  J.  Wortley  Axe,  of 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  I only  regret  that  his  report 
has  not  been  received  in  time  for  this  work.  At  present,  for 
want  of  a more  definite  title,  I must  describe  this  disorder  as  : 

A Disease  Peculiar  to  Goats. 

Symptoms : — The  first  thing  that  is  noticed  is  a falling  off  of 
appetite,  which  may  at  first  be  slight,  but  soon  gets  worse,  until 
it  is  a difficult  matter  to  get  the  animal  to  eat  at  all.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  that  it  rapidly  loses  flesh  and  falls  away  to  a 
skeleton.  Sometimes,  however,  the  appetite  remains  tolerably 
good,  but  the  emaciation  goes  on  just  the  same,  though  the 
process  is  slower.  The  breathing  is  sometimes  laboured,  and 
the  breath  nearly  always  very  unpleasant.  A cough  is  very 
often  an  accompaniment  of  the  disease,  leading  one  to  suppose, 
with  other  symptoms,  that  the  lungs  were  affected,  but  this  is 
seldom  the  case.  The  one  prevailing  feature  which  can  never 
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be  overlooked  is  the  general  bloodlessness  of  the  animal.  This 
is  shown  by  the  pale  colour  of  the  gums  and  inner  surface  of  the 
lips,  and  also  of  the  membranes  lining  the  eyelids,  which  in 
health  are  of  a bright  red. 

Before  the  disease  is  far  advanced  diarrhoea  sets  in,  which 
begins  with  a slackness  of  the  bowels.  This  soon  gets  worse, 
however,  and  though  it  may  be  stopped  for  a time  it  is  almost 
sure  to  break  out  again,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  digestive 
organs  from  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  animal.  The 
diarrhoea  may  last  for  several  weeks,  but  as  it  advances  it  often 
takes  the  form  of  dysentery.  The  poor  creature  then  becomes 
too  weak  to  stand,  and  it  generally  dies  uttering  plaintive  cries 
and  moans.  There  are  other  symptoms  which  occasionally 
manifest  themselves,  such  as  a swelling  beneath  the  jaws,  and 
weakness  about  the  limbs,  the  animal  always  standing  with  its 
head  down  and  back  arched,  looking  the  picture  of  misery  and 
dejection. 

Strange  to  say,  in  nearly  all  the  post-mortems  which  have 
been  made,  and  reported  to  me,  there  has  been  no  organic 
disease.  Internal  parasites  are  sometimes  discovered,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  greatly  affect  the  animal’s  health,  much 
less  cause  its  death,  which  in  all  cases  is  due  to  exhaustion. 
Both  Professor  Axe  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Sewell,  the  consulting 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  British  Goat  Society,  have  made 
numerous  post-mortem  examinations  of  goats  that  have  died  of 
this  disease,  besides  treating  several  in  various  stages  of  the 
disorder,  and  both  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
be  due  to  blood-poisoning,  brought  on  from  foul  herbage,  the 
result  of  over-pasturing — that  is  to  say,  keeping  too  many 
goats  at  a time  on  one  piece  of  ground,  or  a few  continually 
on  the  same  ground. 

The  cases  that  have  occurred  in  my  own  herds — and  they 
have  been  numerous  enough — have  pointed  to  this  cause ; 
indeed,  I could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion,  for,  whenever  I 
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have  changed  my  residence,  and,  consequently,  the  pasturage* 
the  goats  have  always  done  well  for  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  and  then  deaths  have  occurred.  In  one  instance,  when 
I rented  an  extra  meadow  for  a time,  the  goats  in  that  meadow 
were  doing  well,  whilst  those  on  the  field  attached  to  the  house 
were  sickening.  Then,  again,  almost  invariably  the  reports  of 
cases  have  come  from  persons  keeping  goats  on  pasture,  rarely 
or  never  from  those  living  in  towns,  whose  goats  were  entirely 
stall-fed.  At  the  goat  farm  in  Surrey,  where  nearly  100  goats 
were  kept,  a large  number  died,  although  there  was  a considerable 
acreage  of  pasture,  until  the  system  was  adopted  of  folding  the 
animals  like  sheep,  and  constantly  shifting  their  ground.  Goats 
in  kid  that  are  attacked  by  this  disease  invariably  slip  their  kids 
prematurely,  and  this  further  exhausting  them,  they  rarely 
recover. 

Treatment : — With  regard  to  treatment,  Mr.  Sewell,  in  a 
discussion  on  this  subject  at  a meeting  of  the  Goat  Society  some 
years  ago,  recommended  as  follows : “ Having  first  warmly 
housed  the  patient,  which  is  very  necessary,  a mild  dose  of 
purgative  medicine  should  be  given.  I say  a mild  dose,  because 
the  bowels,  being  in  a relaxed  condition,  are  more  easily  operated 
upon  than  if  constipation  were  present.  This  medicine  is  given 
with  the  idea  of  removing  any  irritating  matter  that  may  be 
present  in  the  intestines.  Linseed  oil  and  Epsom  salts — it  does 
not  matter  which  is  given — will  do.  The  dose  of  oil  for  an 
adult  goat  of  moderate  size  is  from  l^oz.  to  2oz. ; the  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  is  about  loz.  This  is  best  given  in  a little  warm 
oatmeal  gruel,  the  oatmeal  assisting  the  action  of  the  medicine. 
After  the  purgative  medicine  has  had  time  to  operate,  astringents 
must  be  given;  The  following  is  what  I have  used  with  the 
best  success,  namely,  powdered  catechu,  chalk,  and  gum,  of 
each  Idr.  ■ powdered  ginger,  lsc.  ; and  powdered  opium,  6gr. 
This  is  one  dose,  and  should  be  given  in  a little  wheaten-flour 
gruel,  and  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a day,  according  to 
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the  severity  of  tlie  diarrhoea.  As  the  diarrhoea  lessens,  the  doses 
should  he  gradually  decreased.  It  is  a had  plan  to  discontinue 
the  medicine  directly  the  diarrhoea  appears  to  have  stopped,  for 
the  recurrence  of  it  is  often  the  result.  The  dose  for  kids  (of 
the  purgative  medicine  as  well  as  the  astringent)  is  from  one- 
third  to  a half  of  that  recommended  for  goats.  When  the 
diarrhoea  is  obstinate  I have  given  hark  with  very  good  success. 
I have  also  given  this  medicine,  if  the  appetite  is  very  had,  after 
the  diarrhoea  mixture  has  been  discontinued,  as  it  acts  as  an 
astringent  as  well  as  a good  tonic.  The  dose  is  about  30gr.  of 
the  powdered  yellow  cinchona  hark.  This  medicine  is  also  best 
given  iu  gruel.  I have  heard  that  port  wine  and  cayenne  pepper 
is  a capital  mixture  for  diarrhoea,  and  though  I have  never  tried 
it,  I should  think  it  would  act  well  in  mild  cases.  Nitrate  of 
silver  I have  used  with  very  good  results  in  had  cases  when  the 
motions  are  accompanied  with  blood,  constituting  dysentery, 
the  dose  being  a grain  and  a half  to  two  grains  twice  a day. 
It  is  best  given  as  a pill  or  bolus  made  with  bread-crumbs.” 

When  the  diarrhoea  stage  is  not  arrived  at,  Professor  Axe 
relies  entirely  on  iron  to  strengthen  the  system,  and  give  tone  to 
the  blood.  He  prescribes  sulphate  of  iron  in  small  doses  of  5gr. 
each  twice  a day  in  water.  I have  added  to  this  a small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinine  when  the  appetite  has  been  very 
bad,  and  found  it  of  great  service.  The  best  plan  is  to  procure  three 
or  four  Soz.  bottles,  and  put  2sc.  of  the  iron  crystals  and  isc.  of 
the  quinine  into  each  bottle,  giving  1 fluid  oz.  of  the  solution — 
which  must  be  shaken  occasionally  as  it  dissolves — for  a dose. 

Food: — Feeding  a goat  in  this  disease  is  a difficult  matter; 
like  people  in  illness,  it  will  often  eagerly  devour  the  very  articles 
that  it  should  not  have,  and  refuse  what  is  good  for  it.  It  will 
rarely,  however,  eat  much  of  anything.  All  green  fodder  should, 
of  course,  be  withheld  when  diarrhoea  is  present,  though  it  will 
generally  be  taken  readily  when  offered,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
the  change.  Iiay  must  constitute  its  chief  food,  and  although 
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clover  will  often  be  preferred,  good  meadow  hay  I consider  best, 
as  the  woody  fibre  in  the  sticks  of  clover  must  of  necessity  be 
more  indigestible.  I have  had  goats  with  this  disease  which 
for  a long  time  have  subsisted  on  nothing  but  hay  and  bread 
and  milk,  taking  the  latter  most  readily ; it  would  drink  a quart 
or  more  of  milk  in  a day.  When  the  diarrhoea  was  present  I 
mixed  arrowroot  or  Oswego  corn-flour  with  the  milk.  Goats 
will  often  take  sloppy  food  like  this  very  readily  in  illness 
when  they  would  not  touch  it  in  health.  Dry  bread  is  usually 
eaten  with  a relish  at  this  time,  though  corn  of  any  kind  is 
nearly  always  refused. 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

The  outward  appearance  of  these' disorders  being  very  similar, 
I class  them  together,  although  in  reality  they  differ  materially, 
the  former  meaning  simple  purging,  and  being  a natural  effort 
of  the  bowels  to  get  rid  of  irritating  matter ; whereas  the  latter 
consists  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines, causing  violent  purging,  and  accompanied  generally  by 
fever  and  bloody  evacuations.  As  dysentery  frequently  results 
from  neglected  diarrhoea,  it  is  well  not  to  allow  the  latter  to 
continue  too  long  before  adopting  remedial  measures.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  a cure  is  effected,  if  taken  in  hand 
early,  by  simple  change  of  food,  or  even  of  pasture  ; should 
this  have  no  effect,  then  medicine  must  be  administered.  I 
have  found  this  disorder  very  prevalent  with  kids  that  are 
brought  up  by  hand ; it  being  caused  by  giving  the  animal  too 
great  a quantity  of  milk  after  it  has  fasted.  The  treatment  I 
have  pursued  with  success  in  such  cases  is  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  ‘ Book  of  the  Farm,’  for  the  skit  in 
lambs.  It  consists  of  an  aperient  combined  with  a gentle  tonic, 
and  may  be  made  by  mixing  together  loz.  of  Epsom  salts  with 
l drachm  of  ginger,  to  which  is  added  one  tablespoonful  of 
sheep’s  cordial,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  brandy  and  sweet 
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spirits  of  nitre.  This  is  to  be  given  when  the  evacuations  are  of 
a yellowish  white  appearance.  When,  however,  they  are  dark 
green,  or  still  worse,  black,  in  which  case  the  matter  is  more 
serious,  give  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  with  a teaspoonful  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  Should  the  diarrhoea  be  but  slight,  and  the  creature 
lively,  with  its  usual  appetite,  no  notice  need  be  taken  of  it ; but 
when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  then  physic  should  be  given  without 
delay.  Diarrhoea  in  full-grown  goats  is  very  common  in  spring, 
especially  with  goats  that  have  been  stall-fed  all  the  winter, 
and  kept  chiefly  upon  dry  food.  The  fresh  spring  grass  in 
March  and  April  is  certain  to  cause  scouring  unless  introduced 
very  gradually,  and  in  very  small  quantities  at  a time ; and 
it  is  often  some  days  before  th  e bowels  can  be  got  into  their 
normal  condition  again.  This  change,  in  fact,  should  not  be 
brought  about  suddenly,  but  by  degrees,  it  being  frequently 
necessary  to  clear  the  bowels  with  a dose  of  linseed,  or  castor 
oil.  For  full-grown  goats,  if  the  purging  be  considerable,  give 
\oz.  of  prepared  chalk,  with,  two  grains  of  opium,  in  a pint 
of  warm  milk,  and  repeat  the  dose  in  two  days  if  the  disorder 
continues. 

There  are  several  remedies  besides  chalk  for  this  complaint ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  for  instance,  is  useful, ‘given  in  small  quantities, 
especially  if  debility  is  present. 

In  Germany  the  following  receipt  is  in  vogue  : — 


Baked  flour  is  a good  thing  to  give  in  such  cases,  and  rice- 
water  as  drink. 

In  dysentery  the  discharges  are  thin  and  slimy,  being  fre- 
quently mixed  with  blood  and  hard  lumps,  and  very  offensive  ; 


Myrtle  berries 
Juniper  „ 
Camomile  flowers 
Prepared  chalk 
Sulphate  of  iron 


Dose  | oz.  twice  a day. 
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the  creature  becomes  weak  and  emaciated,  and  generally  refuses 
lood.  This  disease  may  be  brought  on  from  the  goat  eating 
decayed  and  decomposed  vegetables,  irregular  feeding,  or  results 
from  neglected  diarrhoea.  The  animal  must  be  kept  warm  in 
the  stable,  and  have  a good  bed  of  straw  and  plenty  of  hay.  If 
it  refuse  the  hay,  as  it  probably  will  if  very  ill,  gruel  must  be 
administered  to  it.  In  the  way  of  physic,  |dr.  of  rhubarb  with 
loz.  of  Epsom  salts,  or  2oz.  of  linseed  oil  with  2gr.  of  opium  in 
half  pint  of  linseed  tea,  must  be  given  to  clear  the  bowels,  and 
then  the  following  mixture  to  act  as  an  astringent:  Prepared 
chalk,  loz. ; powdered  catechu,  -Joz.  ; ditto  ginger,  2dr. ; ditto 
opium,  |dr. ; peppermint  water,  half  pint.  Mix  these  ingredients 
well  together,  and  give  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  twice  a day, 
shaking  the  bottle  previously.  Afterwards  a tonic,  composed 
of  powdered  gentian  and  ginger,  commencing  with  Idr.  of  the 
former  and  lscr.  of  the  latter,  and  terminating  with  four  times 
these  proportions  given  in  water,  is  valuable  to  restore  and 
strengthen  the  system. 

Constipation. 

\ 

Constipation  of  the  bowels  only  appears  to  any  extent  in 
kids,  and,  like  diarrhoea,  occurs  mostly  after  weaning,  when  the 
stomach  receives  a change  of  food.  It  is  not  often  dangerous, 
however,  and  will  generally  yield  to  a mild  aperient  in  the  form 
of  an  ounce  of  common  salt,  or,  to  one  slightly  stronger,  as  |oz. 
Epsom  salts,  either  administered  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  warm 
water  or  gruel.  The  diet  should  be  of  a relaxing  character  with 
a bran  mash  every  other  day.  Particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  plenty  of  rock  salt  accessible. 

Catarrh  or  Influenza. 

Goats  that  are  accustomed  to  be  kept  constantly  in  warm 
stables  not  unfrequently  suffer,  if  much  exposed  to  damp  and 
cold,  from  disease  of  the  bfoncliial  tubes  and  affections  of  the 
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respiratory  organs.  Tlio  symptoms  of  catarrli  arc  a copious 
discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  accompanied  by  sneezing; 
the  eyes  have  frequently  a bloodshot  appearance.  With 
bronchitis  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  a 
wheezing  cough  is  present.  1 he  treatment  consists  in  keeping 
the  animal  warm  and  quiet,  feeding  it  on  gruel  and  mashes, 
which,  with  a few  doses  of  Epsom  salts  and  ginger,  will  gener- 
ally effect  a cure.  The  proportions  are  about  loz.  of  Epsom 
salts  to  1 drachm  of  ginger. 

Eoot-Rot. 

When  kept  much  on  low,  wet  ground,  goats  are  liable,  like 
sheep,  but  less  frequently,  to  attacks  of  this  disease,  in  which 
the  hoof  outgrows  its  natural  proportions,  not  having  that 
friction  which  on  rocks  and  hard  ground  wears  down  the  horn 
as  it  forms.  The  outer  portions  of  the  hoof  outgrowing  the 
inner  parts,  or  frog,  the  former  extends  over  the  latter,  which 
becomes  soft,  cracks,  and  lets  in  dirt  and  sand,  which  pene- 
trate to  the  quick,  causing  great  irritation  and  often  ulceration. 
Inflammation  having  set  in,  the  coronet  swells,  and  portions 
or  sometimes  even  the  whole  of  the  hoof  becomes  disorganised 
and  breaks  away.  If  taken  in  time  this  disease  may  be  treated 
successfully,  but  the  task  is  a troublesome  one  and  unpleasant 
to  perform.  The  hoof  must  be  well  and  carefully  pared  with 
a sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to  damage  the  quick  or  bed  of 
the  hom  any  more  than  possible.  The  part  should  then  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  dirt  with  warm  water,  and  dressed 
with  a solution  of  carbolic  acid,  consisting  of  one  part  of  the 
acid  to  20  of  glycerine.  A poultice  of  linseed  meal  may  then 
be  applied  for  one  or  two  days,  after  which  the  foot  should  be 
enveloped  in  cotton  wool  or  tow,  and  enclosed  in  a coarse  bag. 
The  carbolic  dressing  is  to  be  repeated  once  daily.  If,  in  the 
course  of  healing,  proud  flesh  (i.  e.  red  wart-like  excrescences) 
should  appear,  this  must  be  overcome  by  caustic  dressings,  of 
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which  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  most  efficient.  Application  of  the 
caustic  may  be  made  once  daily  until  the  excess  of  growth  has 
been  overcome,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  brought  to  its 
proper  level.  Some  recommend  medicine  to  be  given  internally, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  and  administer  Epsom 
salts,  2oz.  ; sulphur,  loz.  Foot-rot  is  a disease,  however,  which 
may  be  prevented  by  occasionally  examining  the  hoofs  and 
paring  away  any  horn  that  has  exceeded  its  ordinary  proportion. 

Garget. 

Garget,  black  garget,  or  inflammation  of  the  udder,  is  a serious 
ill,  and  if  not  taken  in  hand  early  and  properly  treated,  is  very 
likely  to  end  fatally.  It  may  be  brought  on  from  the  goat 
getting  chilled  by  lying  on  damp,  cold  ground  after  kidding,  from 
blows  to  the  udder,  bad  milking,  or  as  the  result  of  sore  teats 
that  have  been  neglected.  The  first  symptom  of  this  disease 
is  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  mother  to  allow  her  young  to 
suck.  When  this  is  noticed  the  udder  must  be  examined,  and 
if  the  part  feels  hot  and  hard,  it  is  a further  sign.  The  goat 
must  be  separated  from  the  kid  and  kept  shut  up  in  a warm, 
well- sheltered  place.  The  udder  must  be  emptied  frequently. 
A dose  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  administered  and  repeated  in 
three  days,  the  udder,  in  the  mean  time,  being  freely  bathed 
with  hot  salt  and  water.  When  the  inflammation  and  swelling 
have  subsided,  the  gland  may  be  gently  rubbed  with  soap  lini- 
ment once  daily.  If  this  does  not  arrest  the  disorder,  but 
the  udder  turns  black,  the  services  of  a veterinary  surgeon 
must  be  obtained. 


Sore  Teats. 

The  teats  of  a goat  are  sometimes  attacked  with  sores  and 
ulcers,  rendering  both  milking  and  the  natural  sucking  of  the 
kid  most  painful  operations.  The  soreness  is  generally  produced 
by  the  kid  biting  the  teat,  but  other,  and  probably  constitutional, 
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causes  may  bring  it  on.  Although  it  may  be  considered  a com- 
paratively unimportant  affair,  it  nevertheless  requires  attention, 
or,  like  other  simple  disorders,  it  may,  if  neglected,  lapse  into  a 
more  serious  evil.  The  kid  not  being  able  to  suck,  the  milk 
accumulates  in  the  udder,  and,  as  I just  remarked,  garget  may 
ensue.  The  young  goat  must  be  temporarily  removed  from  its 
mother,  and  fed  by  hand  until  the  latter  is  able  to  suckle  it. 
The  teats  should  be  dressed  with  the  following  ointment : — 
Goose  grease,  8oz.  ; camphorated  spirits  cf  wine,  2oz. ; common 
salt,  2oz.  In  mild  cases,  where  they  are  but  slightly  cracked, 
goose  grease  alone  will  often  effect  a cure.  I have  latterly, 
however,  used  vaseline  for  this  purpose,  and  find  it  answers 
perfectly.  The  milk  must  be  drawn  off  twice  daily,  but  the 
operation  should  be  performed  as  gently  as  possible. 

Poisons. 

Although  goats  will  consume  with  impunity  many  herbs 
which,  if  eaten  by  other  animals,  would  rapidly  cause  death, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  a few  which  are  equally  injurious  to 
them — amongst  these  are  the  leaves  of  the  yew,  which,  if  taken 
in  any  quantity,  will  cause  violent  sickness,  especially  when  the 
branches  are  dead.  If  given  at  once,  the  poison  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  administering  strong  doses  of  purgative  medicine,  such  as 
linseed  or  castor  oil,  but  a more  effectual  remedy,  especially 
in  bad  cases,  is  the  stomach-pump. 

Lice. 

These  are  a disgusting  and  troublesome  pest,  and  with  goats 
that  are  much  petted  by  children,  especially  objectionable.  They 
often  appear  in  large  numbers  in  the  hair  of  goats  or  kids  that 
have  got  into  a low  and  poor  condition  from  insufficient 
food  or  sickness.  A good  and  simple  remedy  is  to  sponge  the 
animal  thoroughly  with  tobacco- water,  to  which  a little  spirits 
of  tar  has  been  added,  the  proportion  being  a wineglassful  of 
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the  latter  to  a quart  of  the  decoction  of  tobacco.  Mercurial 
ointment,  diluted  with  seven  parts  of  lard,  is  a very  certain 
killer  of  these  vermin,  but  it  is  a nasty  process  and  a dangerous 
one,  the  ointment  being  very  poisonous.  An  indiarubber 
syringe,  charged  with  some  insect-destroying  powder,  such  as 
that  sold  by  Iveating,  which  on  pressure  is  blown  into  the  hair 
of  the  animal,  has  been  employed  with  advantage  in  some  cases. 
If  goats  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  however,  and  their  coats 
occasionally  brushed  and  combed  out,  such  vermin  will  never 
exist. 

Administering  Medicines. 

A few  words  of  advice  on  this  subject  may  be  useful,  as  much 
depends  for  success  upon  the  manner  in  which  medicines  are 
administered.  Those  of  a fluid  consistence  (and  they  should 
nearly  always  be  administered  in  this  form)  should  be  made  to 
trickle  down  the  gullet  as  slowly  and  gently  as  possible,  for,  if 
poured  hastily  into  the  animal’s  throat,  instead  of  remaining  in 
the  fourth  stomach  or  abomasum,  as  it  should  do,  it  passes  into 
the  rumen,  where  it  lies  inert,  and  is  therefore  comparatively 
useless.  A drench-horn  is  the  proper  utensil  to  employ  in 
administering  fluids,  but  an  old  teapot  with  a small  spout 
answers  the  purpose  very  effectively.  I have  had  goats  which 
would  drink  linseed  tea  or  gruel  like  water,  but  such  accom- 
modating animals  are  not  common. 
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most  favourable  terms,  get  a copy  of  THE  BAZAAR, 
EXCHANGE  AND  MART,  price  2 d.  It  may  be 
obtained  at  any  Bookseller’s  or  Railway  Stall,  or  from 
the  Office  in  London. 


In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  procuring  or  dis- 
posing of  every  description  of  personal  property, 
THE  BAZAAR  gives  a great  deal  of  practical  in- 
formation on  a large  variety  of  subjects  useful  to 
Amateurs,  including 
Advice  on  Goat  Keeping. 


GET  A COPY  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


Office:  170,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


In  cloth  gilt , price  5s. 

CANARY  BOOK: 

Containing  Full  Directions  for  tlie 
Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Manage- 
ment of  all  Varieties  of  Canaries 
and  Canary  Mules,  the  Promotion 
and  Management  of  Canary  Socie- 
ties and  Exhibitions,  and  all  other 
matters  connected  with  this  Fancy. 
By  Robert  L.  Wallace.  SECOND 
EDITION. 

“ This  very  comprehensive  work  . . . 
which  is  one  of  a most  practical  cha- 
racter . . . may  be  safely  consulted  by 
all  canary  fanciers.  ” — The  Field. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

POULTRY  FOR  PRIZES  AND 
PROFIT : 

Contains  : Breeding  Poultry  for  Prizes, 
Exhibition  Poultry,  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Poultry  Yard.  Hand- 
somely Illustrated.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  James 
Long. 

In  paper , price  Is.  6 d. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE  : 

Their  Characteristics,  Points,  and 
Management.  By  Various  Breed- 
ers. Splendidly  Illustrated. 

“ A very  desirable  little  work.” — The 
Queen. 

Vol.  I.  Scientific,  7s.  6 d. ; Vol.  11. 

Practical,  7s.  6d. 

BEES  AND  BEE-KEEPING: 

Scientific  and  Practical.  A complete 
Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Profitable  Management 
of  the  Hive  Bee.  By  Frank  R. 
Cheshire,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  R.  M.  S., 
Lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South 
Kensington. 

In  paper,  price  Is. 

CUCUMBER  CULTURE  FOR 
AMATEURS : 

Including  also  Melons,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  Gourds.  Illustrated. 
By  W.  J.  May. 

“ Evidently  the  work  of  a thoroughly 
practical  writer.” — Brief. 

In  paper,  price  Is. 

VEGETABLE  CULTURE  FOR 
AMATEURS : 

Concise  Directions  for  the  Cultivation 
of  Vegetables,  so  as  to  ensure  good 
crops  in  small  Gardens,  with  Lists 
of  the  best  Varieties  of  each  sort. 
By  W.  J.  May. 

“None  more  simple  and  practically 
useful:" — The  British  Mail. 

In  paper,  price  Is. 

BICYCLES  OF  THE  YEAR: 

Descriptions  of  the  New  Inventions 
and  Improvements  for  the  present 
Season.  Designed  to  assist  intend- 
ing purchasers  in  the  choice  of  a 
machine.  Illustrated.  By  Harry 
Hewitt  Griffin.  (Published 

Annually.) 

“ All  the  necessary  details  receive  full 
attention.” — The  County  Gentleman. 

In  paper,  price  Is. 

TRICYCLES  OF  THE  YEAR  : 

Descriptions  of  the  New  Inventions 
and  Improvements  for  the  present 
Season.  Designed  to  assist  intend- 
ing purchasers  in  the  choice  of  a 
machine.  Illustrated.  By  Harry 
Hewitt  Griffin.  (Published  An- 
nually.) 

“It  is  as  comprehensive  as  could  be 
desired  . . . IVe  can  readily  testify  to 
the  strict  impartiality  of  the  Author.  ” — 
The  Field. 

London : L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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OLDRI 


Why  Does  Hair 
Fall  Off? 

From  many  causes.  Sometimes 
from  local  disturbing  agencies, 
such  as  sickness  ; sometimes  from 
neglect  in  cleansing ; but  more 
frequently  from  decay  in  the  saps 
and  tissues  which  supply  each 
individual  hair.  In  such  case, 

DGE’S 


BALM  OF  COLUMBIA 

Is  an  excellent  corrective  of  the  many  insidious  souroes  of  decay  which 
ruin  nature’s  chief  ornament. 

It  stimulates,  strengthens,  and  increases  the  growth  of  Hair  ; softens 
and  nourishes  it  when  grown ; and  arrests  its  decline.  Besides  this,  it 
acts  on  those  pigments  the  oonstant  supply  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
Hair  retaining  its  colour.  • 

The  Hair  of  the  Head  and  the  Whiskers  and 
Moustachios 

Are  alike  benefited.  For  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  forms  the  basis 
of  a magnificent  Head  of  Hair,  prevents  Baldness  in  mature  age,  and 
obviates  the  use  of  dyes  and  poisonous  restoratives. 


ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  YEARS. 

( A sufficient  guarantee  of  its  efficacy). 

Sold  by  all  Perfumers  and  Chemists  at  3s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  lls.  only. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  Proprietors, 

C.  & A.  OLDRIDGE, 

22,  Wellington  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 


BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Upwards  or  Sixty  Years. 


Catalogue 

of 

Practical  Handbooks. 

*»*  All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


ANIMALS. 


BREAKING  AND  TRAINING  DOGS: 

Being  Concise  Directions  for  the  proper  Education  of  Dors,  both  for  the  Field  and  for 
Companions.  Second  Edition.  By  “ Pathfinder."  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dalziel, 
on  Work  of  Speci  al  Breeds ; TraU  or  Drag  Hounds ; Training  Bloodhounds;  Defenders  and 
Watch-dogB:  Sheepdogs— Stock  Tenders;  L’fe  Savers— Water  Dogs ; Vermin  Destroyers— 
House  Manners ; Behaviour  Out  of  Doors.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d. 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS: 

Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment ; to  which  is  added  a complete  Dictionary 
of  Canine  Materia  Medica;  Modes  of  Administering  Medicines;  Treatment  in  cases 
of  Poisoning,  and  the  Value  of  Disinfectants.  For  the  Use  of  Amatonrs.  By  Hugh 
Dalziel  (Author  of  “ British  Dogs,”  &c.).  NEW,  REVISED,  AND  GREATLY 
ENLARGED  EDITION.  In  paper,  price  Is. ; in  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

“ Will  enable  anybody  who  beeps  a dog  to  deal  with  cases  of  ordinary  indisposition  or  injury.” 
—The  Scotsman. 


OF  ENGLISHE  DOGGES: 

The  Diversities,  the  names,  the  natures,  and  the  properties.  Date  1576.  Reprinted 
verbatim.  [Note.— This  is  the  earliest  book  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Dogs.]  In  boards,  price  2s.  6d. 

“ It  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all." — Live  Stock  Journal. 


KENNEL  DIARY: 

A Register  for  Owners,  Breeders,  and  Exhibitors  of  Dogs,  wherein  they  can  keep  full  par- 
ticulars  of  their  Studs  in  a convenient  and  comprehensive  manner.  Contains:  1.  Index 
Diary;.  2.  Owner’s  Diary;  8.  Breeder's  Diary;  I.  Diary  of  Pups;  5.  Stud  Diary;  6.  Ex- 
hibition Diary;  7.  General  Diary;  8.  Pedigree  Diary;  9.  Receipts;  10.  Expenditure;  11. 
General  Balance  Sheet.  In  cloth,  with  pockets  for  certificates,  3s.  Gd. 

“ The  Editor  has  left  little  room  for  improvement." — Live  Stock  Journal. 

KENNEL  ANNUAL  AND  DIARY  FOR  1886: 

A Record  and  Registry  of  Facts  and  Useful  Information  relating  to  Dogs.  Of  great  value 
and  interest  to  all  Owners,  Breeders,  and  Exhibitors  of  Dogs.  In  cloth,  5s. 

" Contains  a large  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  information.”— Sporting  Life. 

EXHIBITION  ACCOUNT  BOOKS: 

For  UR6  at  all  Dog,  Poultry,  Pigeou,  Rabbit,  and  Cage  Bird  Shows.  In  Four  Books, 
comprising:  I.  Minute  Book:  II.  Cash  Book;  III.  Entries  Book;  IV.  Ledger.  With 
Ful1  Directions  and  Illustrative  Examples  for  Working  them.  N.B.— The  bet  of  Four 
Eoohs  is  kept  in  Three  Series:  No.  1,  for  Show  of  500  Entries,  5-».  the  pet;  No.  2, 
for  1000  Entries,  7s.  Cd.  the  set;  and  No.  3,  for  1500  Entries.  12s  6d.  the  pet.  Larger  sizes  in 
proportion.  The  book*  can  be  had  peparate.  Minute  Book,  No.  1.  1b.  r No.  r,  Is.  3d. : No. 
3,  2p.  Cash  Book,  No.  1,  2s.;  No.  2,  2p.  Gd  ; No.  3.  4s.  Entries  Book,  No.  i,  2s. ; No.  2, 
23.  Gd. ; No.  8,  4s.  Ledger,  No.  1,  2s. ; No.  2,  2s.  Gd. ; No.  3,  4s. 

“ Just  what  are  wanted,  for  a set  of  these  boohs  will  save  a vast  amount  of  labour  and  trouble." 
—The  Stock-keeper. 

All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 

L.  Upcott  Gill,  Publisher,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 


4 Practical  Handbooks. — Animals. 

DISEASES  OF  HORSES: 

Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment ; to  which  is  added  a complete  Dictionary 
of  Equine  Materia  Medica.  For  the  Use  of  Amateurs.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  In  paper, 
price  Is.  6d. 

“ Should,  be  in  the  hands  of  every  horse  owner.” — Sporting  Chronicle, 

PRACTICAL  DAIRY  FARMING: 

A short  Treatise  on  the  Profitable  Management  of  a Dairy  Farm.  Illustrated.  By  G. 
Seaward  Witcombe.  In  paper,  price  Is.  6d. 

“ A mass  of  interesting  material.” — The  Field. 

BOOK  OF  THE  GOAT : 

Containing  full  particulars  of  the  various  Breeds  of  Goats,  and  their  Profi'able  Manage- 
ment. With  many  plates.  By  H.  Stephen  Holmes  Pegler.  THIRD  EDITION,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  with  additional  illustrations.  In  monthly  parts,  price  7d.  To  be  complete 
in  about  Seven  Parts. 

" The  best  book  we  know  on  the  subject."— Chambers’s  Journal. 

BOOK  OF  THE  PIG: 

Containing  the  Selection,  Breeding,  Feeding  and  Management  of  the  Pig;  the  Treatment 
of  its  Diseases;  the  Curing  and  Preserving  of  Hama,  Bacon,  and  other  Pork  Foods;  and 
other  information  appertaining  to  Pork  Farming.  Fnlly  Hlustrated  with  Portraits  of 
Prize  Pigs,  by  Harrison  Weir  and  other  Artists,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c.  In  Monthly 
Is.  Parts  ; or,  complete  in  one  vol.,  15s. 

“ Goes  more  thoroughly  and  completely  into  all  matters  connected  with  swine  husbandry  than 
has  ever  been  attempted  by  any  other  writer.” — Stock-keeper. 

PIG  KEEPING  FOR  AMATEURS: 

A Practical  Guide  to  the  Profitable  Management  of  Pigs.  By  G.  Gilbert  (“Gurth”).  In 
paper,  price  Is. 

" Not  merely  a good  deal  of  useful  and  practical  information , but  many  bits  of  homely  folk* 
ore” — Spectator. 

BOOK  OP  THE  RABBIT: 

A complete  Work  on  Breeding  and  Rearing  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their 
History,  Variations,  Uses,  Points,  Selection.  Mating,  Management,  and  every  other  infor- 
mation. Illustrated  with  COLOURED  PLATES,  specially  prepared  for  this  work,  and 
numerous  Wood  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. 

“ A charming  book  for  rabbit  fanciers.”— Mark  Lane  Express. 

RABBITS  FOR  PRIZES  AND  PROFIT: 

Containing  Full  Directions  for  the  proper  Management  of  Fancy  Rabbits  in  Health  and 
Disease,  for  Pets  or  the  Market;  and  Descriptions  of  every  known  Variety,  with  Instruc- 
tions  for  Breeding  good  specimens.  Illustrated.  By  the  late  Charles  Rayson.  Revised 
by  the  Editor  of  “The  Book  of  the  Rabbit.”  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Gd.  [May  also  be  had 
in  two  parts,  as  follow  : 

“ We  have  often  had  occasion  to  recommend  this  work.” — The  Field. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  RABBITS: 

Including  Hutches,  Breeding,  Feeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Rabbit  Coverts,  Ac. 
Fully  illustrated.  ( Forming  Part  I.  of  “ Babbits  for  Prizes  and  Profit”)  In  paper,  price  Is. 

EXHIBITION  RABBITS: 

Being  Descriptions  of  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits,  their  Points  of  Excellence,  and  how 
to  obtain  them.  Illustrated.  ( Forming  Part  II.  of  " Babbits  for  Prizes  and  Profit”)  In 
paper,  price  Is. 

FERRETS  AND  FERRETING: 

Containing  Instructions  for  the  Breeding,  Management,  and  Working  of  Ferrets.  In 
paper,  price  6d. 

“ Well  worthy  oj  perusal  . . . contains  valuable  information." — Sportsman. 

FANCY  MICE: 

Their  Varieties,  Management,  and  Breeding.  Re-issue,  with  Criticisms,  4c.,  by  Dr.  Carter 
Blake.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  6d. 

*•  Goes  thoroughly  into  the  subject." — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 

L.  Upcott  Gill , Publisher,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 


Large  York  Boar  (from  " The  Book  of  the  Pisr,”  Price  15s.). 
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Practical  Handbooks. — Art  and  Virtu. 
ART  AND  VIRTU. 


PRACTICAL  VIOLIN  SCHOOL  FOR  HOME  STUDENTS: 

A Practical  book  of  Instructions  and  Exercises  in  Violin  Playing-,  for  the  use  of  Teachers, 
Amateurs  Self-learners,  and  others.  By  J.  M.  Fleming  (A.uthor  of  “Old  Violins  and  their 
Makers  ”).  In  demy  4to.  In  parts,  7d.  Monthly. 

OLD  VIOLINS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS: 

Including  some  references  to  those  of  modern  times.  By  James  M.  Fleming  (Author  of 
“Oa  Learning  t.o  Plav  the  Violin.’*)  Illustrated  with  Fac-similes  of  Tickets  and  Sound 
Holes.  &c.  In  the  new  “Renaissance”  binding,  price  6s.  6d. 

“ Embraces  a greater  number  of  features  than  will  be  found  in  any  other  single  volume” 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

MIRROR  PAINTING  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE  : 

A Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Amateurs.  By  Mrs.  Sharp-Aybes.  Price  Is. 

CHINA  PAINTING: 

Its  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Walter  Harvey.  Illustrated.  Ju  paper,  price  la. 

“ Just  what  is  wanted.” — Ladies'  Journal. 

ALL  ABOUT  PAINTING  ON  CHINA: 

With  Twelve  Descriptive  Lessons.  By  Mas.  Conyers  Morrell,  Second  Edition. 
Price  9d. 

ARTISTIC  AMUSEMENTS: 

Being  Instructions  in  Colouring  Photographs,  Imitation  Stained  Glass,  Decalcomanie, 
Queen  Shell  Work,  Painting  on  China,  Japanese  Lacquer  Work,  Stencilling,  Painting 
Magic  Lantern  Slides,  Menu  and  Guest  Cards,  Spatter  Work,  Picture  and  Scrap  Screens, 
Frosted  Silver  Work,  Picture  Cleaning  and  Restoring,  Illuminating  and  Symbolical 
Colouring.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

“ Practical , satisfactory  in  its  treatment,  and  very  interesting .’* — The  Queen. 

DECORATIVE  PAINTING: 

A Practical  Handbook  on  Painting  and  Etching  upon  Textiles,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Paper, 
Vellum,  Leather,  Glass,  Wood,  Stone,  Metals,  and  Plaster  for  the  Decoration  of  our 
Homes.  By  B.  C.  Sawaru.  In  the  new  **  Renaispance”  bindiog,  price  7s.  fid. 

“ Spared  no  pains  to  give  useful  information  as  to  the  various  processes  of  Decorative  Painting  ” 
—Academy. 


Frontispiece,  A (from  “ A Guide  to  the  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  Price  6s.  6d.). 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  COINS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IBELANS,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  tlie  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time,  with  their  value  : _ 

By  Major  W.  Stbwaht  Tir  MUiUHN.  Of  immense  value  to  collectors  aud  dealers.  PLATES 
IN  GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  COPPER.  In  gold  cloth,  with  Bilver  facsimiles  of  coibb, 
price  fis.  fid. 

“ Such  a booh  as  this  has  never  before  been  placed  V'itliin  the  roach  of  the  ordinary  collector . . . 
A model  of  careful  and  accurate  work.” — The  Queen. 

All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 

L Upcott  Gill,  Publisher,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 
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ENGLISH  FOTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN: 

A Manual  for  Collectors.  Being  a Concise  Account  of  the  Development  of  the  Potter's 
Art  in  England.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Marks,  Monograms,  and  Engravings  of  charac- 
teristic Specimens.  New  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  8s.  6d. 

“ The  collector  u ill  find  the  work  invaluable." — Broad  Arrow. 

»->«<■ 

BEES  AND  BIRDS. 


BEES  AND  BEE-KEEPING: 

Scientific  and  Practical.  A complete  Treatise  cn  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  ard  Profitable 
Management  of  the  Hive  Bee.  By  Fiunk  R.  Cheshire,  F.L.S..  F.R.M.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Apiculture  at  South  Kensington.  In  Monthly  parts,  price  7d.  To  be  complete  in  about 
Nineteen  Parts. 

BEE-KEEPING  FOR  AMATEURS: 

Baing  a Short  Treatise  on  Apiculture  on  Humane  and  Successful  Principles.  By  Thomas 
Addey  (the  Lincolnshire  Apiarian).  In  paper,  price  6d. 

"Full  of  useful  information — Bell's  Life  in  London. 

POULTRY  FOR  PRIZES  AND  PROFIT: 

Contains  : Breeding  Poultry  for  Prizes,  Exhibition  Poultry,  and  Management  of  the  Poultry 
Yard.  Handsomely  Illustrated.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  James  Long. 
In  Monthly  parts,  price  7d. 

THE  SITTING  HEN  RECORD: 

Forming  a convenient  Record  of  all  Eggs  Set,  and  supplying  in  a handy  and  concise 
form  Labels,  which  can  be  readily  attached  to  or  above  the  Nest-boxes,  showing  ar  a 
glance  the  number  of  Eggs  under  the  Hen,  the  Variety,  ana  when  they  should  be 
brought  off.  Price— 50  Forms,  6d.;  ICO  Forms,  Is. 

EXHIBITION  ACCOUNT  BOOKS: 

For  use  at  all  Dog,  Poultry,  Pigeon,  Rabbit,  and  Cage  Bird  Shows.  In  Four  Books, 
comprising:  I.  Minute  Book;  II.  Cash  Book;  III.  Entries  Book;  IV.  Ledger.  With 
Full  Directions  and  Illustrative  Examples  for  Working  them.  N.B.— The  set  of  Four 
Books  is  kept  in  Three  Series  : No.  1,  for  Show  or  500  Entries,  5s.  the  set;  No.  2, 
for  1000  Entries,  7s.  6d.  the  sot;  and  No.  .1,  for  1500  Entries,  li's.  fid.  the  set.  Larger  sizes  in 
proportion.  The  books  can  be  had  separate. 

Minute  Book  No.  1,  Is.  0d.;  No.  2,  Is.  8d.;  No.  3,  2a.  rd. 

Ca*h  Book  ...  No.  1,  2s.  (id. ; No.  2.  Vs.  00. ; No.  .3,  4s.  Od. 

Entries  Book  No.  l,  2s.  0d.;  No.  2,  2s.  fid.;  N ».  8,  4s.  Od. 

Ledger  ..  No.  1,  2s.  Od. ; No.  2.  2*.  6d. : No.  3,  4s.  Od. 

“ We  can  recommend  the  booJ«  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended/' — The  Field. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE: 

Their  Characteristics,  Points,  and  Management.  By  Various  Breeders.  Splendidly 
Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.  6d. 

“A  very  desirable  little  work." — The  Queen. 

FOREIGN  CAGE  BIRDS: 

Containing  Full  Directions  for  Successfully  Breeding,  Bearing,  and  Managing  the  various 
Beautiful  Cage  Birds  imported  into  this  Country.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  By  C.W.Gednet. 
Ite  6d^k  ^ 111  ^w0  vols.,  price  8s.  6d.;  in  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  in  one  vol.,  price 

“ Full  of  information  on  every  point." — Public  Opinion. 


PARROTS,  PARRAKEETS,  COCKATOOS,  LORIES,  AND 

Macaws: 

Their  Varieties.  Breeding  and  Management.  Illustrated.  ( Forming  Vol.  I.  of  "Foreign 
Cage  Birds.")  In  doth  gilt,  price  Ss.  6d. 


WAXBILLS,  PINCHES,  WEAVERS,  ORIOLES,  and  Other 

Small  Foreign  Aviary  Birds : 

Vanities,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Beautifully  Illustrated  ( Forming  Vol.  II 
of  "Foreign  Cage  Birds.")  In  cloth  gilt,  price  Bs. 


FANCY  PIGEONS: 

Containing  Full  Directions  for  the  Brooding  and  Management  of  Fancy  Pigeons,  and 
Descriptions  of  every  known  variety,  together  with  all  other  information  of  interest  or 
use  to  Pigeon  Fanciers.  Third  Edition,  bringing  the  subject  down  to  the  present  time. 
<i  J L*TEs  a!K]  other  Illustrations.  By  J.  <J.  Lyell.  In  Monthly  pans,  price  ?d. 

“ One  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  —Bell’s  Lite.  * 


All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 
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Yobkshibe  Fancy  (from  “The  Canary  Book.”  Price  5s.). 

CANARY  BOOK: 

Containing  Full  Directions  for  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  all  Varieties 
of  Canaries  and  Canary  Mules,  the  Promotion  and  Management  of  Canary  Societies 
and  Exhibitions,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  this  Fancy.  By  Robert  L.  Wallace. 
SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED  AND  REVISED,  WITH  MANY  NEW  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of  Prize  Birds,  Cages,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  [May  also  be  had  in  two 
Sections,  as  follow:] 

“ This  very  comprehensive  work  . . . which  is  one  of  a most  practical  character  , . . may  he 
safely  consulted  hy  all  canary  fanciers /* — The  Field. 

All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 

L.  Upcott  Gill,  Publisher,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 
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GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OP  CANARIES: 


Inclnding  Cages  and  Cage  Making,  Breeding,  Managing,  Mule  Breeding,  Diseases  and 
' - ' • , Rats  and  Mice,  &c.  Illustrated.  SECOND  EDITION, 


their  Treatment,  Moulting,  ........  , 

REVISED  AND  GREATLY  ENLARGED. 
In  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 


{Forming  Section  I.  of  the  “ Canary  Book.”) 


EXHIBITION  CANARIES: 

Containing  Full  Particulars  of  all  the  different  Varieties,  their  Points  of  Excellence.  Pre- 
paring Birds  for  Exhibition,  Formation  nnd  Management  of  Canary  Societies  and  Ex- 
hibitions. Illustrated.  {Forming  Section  II.  of  the  “ Canary  Book.*’)  SECOND  EDITION, 
REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 


BRITISH  CAGE  BIRDS: 

Containing  Full  Directions  for  Successfully  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Managing  the  various 
British  Birds  that  can  be  kept  in  confinement.  Illustrated  with  COLOURED  PLATES 
and  rumerous  finely-cut  Wood  Engravings.  By  R.  L.  Wallace.  In  monthly  parts,  price 
7d.  To  be  cc  mplete  in  about  Thirteen  Parrs. 

AMATEUR’S  AVIARY  OP  FOREIGN  BIRDS: 

Or,  how  to  Keep  and  Breed  Foreign  Birds  with  Pleasure  and  Profit  in  England.  Illus- 
trated. By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  F.S.S.,  &c..  Author  of  “Parrots  in 
Captivity,"  and  Editor  of  “ Notes  on  Cage  Birds."  In  cloth  gilt,  price  8s.  6d. 

"Is  worthy  of  a hearty  welcome  from  oil  breeders  and  keepers  of  foreign  birds.” — Live 
Stock  Journal. 


Spice  Birds  (from  " Amateur’s  Aviary  of  Foreign  Birds."  Price  3s.  6d.). 


THE  SPEAKING  PARROTS: 


on  the  Art  of  Keeping  and  Breeding  the  principal  Talking  Parrots  in 
Pri  K^l  Rpss  (Author  of  "The  Foreign  Aviary  Birds,"  “Manual  for 
, MU,%Fc“te  inCc!oih[1".ce  ^^OVllEU  PLATES.  In  Monthly  Parts,  price 

i “nPe  ,S  ^ that  can  be  desired;  the  directions  how  to  feed  and  how  to  keep  foreign  birds  in 
health  are  given  by  the  greatest  authority  living,” — Public  Opinion. 

BIRDS  I HAVE  KEPT  IN  YEARS  GONE  BY: 

GBiEEK>E1BMl AAMD0tF  7Ia  Directions  for  Keeping  them  Successfully.  By  W.  T. 

?•»  v&ZJ *Vxf  oC*  (A™tbor  of  Parrots  in  Captivity.”  **Tbe  Amateur’s 

Alt.  price  ^ U f N°teS  0n  Csge  Blrds*”  *°"  &0•,  With  Coloured  Plates.  In  cloth 

— Stock-keeperSC"!  S°r  anV  0ncw?l0  ts  fond  of  these  household  pets  it  wouldbe  difficult  to  find." 

All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 
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en  and  Chickens  Daisy  (Bei.lis  perennis  pboeifeba).  Flower  op  Antirrhinum  Orontium. 
(From  Vol.  I.  of  " The  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gardening.”  Price  l»s.) 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  DICTIONARY  OP  GARDENING: 

A Practical  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated 
with  upwards  o?  2000  engravings.  Vol.  I.,  A to  E,  552pp.,743  Illustrations,  nowready,  price  15s. 
Yol.  IE,  F to  O.  Also  m Monthly  Parts,  price  is. 

•'  No  work  of  the  kind  could  be  of  more  use  to  the  professional  and  amateur  gardener." — 
Public  Opinion. 

“ The  fullest  information  is  given,  and  the  illustrations,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous,  art- 
first  rate." — The  Would. 

GREENHOUSE  MANAGEMENT  FOR  AMATEURS : 

Descriptions  of  the  best  Greenhouses  and  Frames,  with  Instructions  for  Building  them, 
particulars  of  the  various  methods  of  Heating,  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  most 
suitable  Plants,  with  general  and  special  Cultural  Directions,  and  all  necessary  ir  format  om 
, for  the  Guidance  ot  the  Amateur.  BEOOND  EDITION,  revised  and  enlarged.  Mag- 
niflcently  Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  May.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

**  Ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  everybody.” — The  Queen. 

LILY  OP  THE  VALLEY: 

All  About  It,  and  How  to  Grow  It.  Forced  indoors,  and  out  of  doors  in  various  ways.  By 
William  Roberts,  In  paper  covers,  price  6d. 

“ Lovers  of  these  beautiful  flowers  will  welcome  this  edition." — Paper  and  Printing  Trades 
Journal. 

BULBS  AND  BULB  CULTURE  : 

Being  descriptions,  both  Historical  and  Botanical,  of  the  principal  Bulbs  and  Bulbous 
Plants  grown  in  this  Country,  and  their  Chief  Varieties;  with  Full  and  Practical  In- 
structions for  thf-ir  Successful  Cultivation,  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  Illustrated.  By 
D.  T.  Fish.  In  cloth  gilt,  in  one  vol.,  4415pp.,  price  5s. 

“ One  of  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  books  on  bulb  culture  that  have  been  put  before  the 
public”— Gardener's  Chronicle. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  AND  OLD-FASHIONED  GAR- 

DEN FLOWERS  : 

Descriptions,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  most  desirable  Plants  for  Borders,  Rockeries, 
and  Shrubberies,  including  Foliage  as  well  aB  Flowering  Plants.  Profusely  Dlnstrated. 
By  J.  Wood.  In  cloth,  price  5s. 

“ Seems  particularly  useful." — Athen.i:cm. 

VINE  CULTURE  FOR  AMATEURS: 

Being  Plain  Directions  for  the  successful  Growing  of  Grapes  with  the  Means  and 
Appliances  usually  at  the  command  of  Amateurs.  Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  May.  In  paper, 
price  Is. 

“ Plain  and  practical  ” — The  Queen. 

PRUNING,  GRAFTING,  & BUDDING  FRUIT  TREES: 

Illustrated  with  ninety-three  Diagrams.  By  D.  T.  Fish.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

" O'16  °f  the  few  gardening  boote  lhat  will  suit  everybody  ” — Gardeners’  Magazine. 

GARDEN  PESTS  AND  THEIR  ERADICATION : 

Containing  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Amateur  to  Overcome  the  Enemies  of  the 
Garden.  With  nnmerous  Illustrations.  In  paper,  price  is. 

“ It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  one  would  refer  to  in  emergency." — The  Florist  and  Pomo- 
logist. 

ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEURS: 

of  Orchids  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  Amateur,  with  full 
acceseful  Cultivation.  With  nnmerous  beautiful  Hlustrations.  By 
and  W.  H.  Gower.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. 

" The  joint  work  of  a competent  botanist  , . , and  a successful  cultivator  with  the  experience 
of  a quarter  of  a century.”— Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 
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ROSE  BUDDING: 

Containing  full  Instructions  for  the  successful  performance  of  this  interesting  opera- 
tion. Illustrated.  By  D.  T.  Fish.  In  paper,  price  6d. 

“ Full,  practical  . . . and  contains  many  valuable  hints  ” — Garden. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  : 

Its  History,  Varieties,  Cultivation,  and  Diseases.  By  D.  T.  Fish.  In  paper,  price  6d. 

“ Replete  with  valuable  hints  and  sound  information." — The  Stationeb. 

ARBORICULTURE  FOR  AMATEURS  : 

Being  Instructions  for  the  Planting  and  Cultivation  of  Trees  for  Ornament  or  Uses 
and  selections  and  descriptions  of  those  suited  to  special  requirements  as  to  Soil,  Situation, 
&c.  By  William  H.  Ablett  (Author  of  “English  Trees  and  Tree  Planting,”  &c.).  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

“ Full  of  practical  remarks,  tending  to  make  it  a reliable  and  useful  guide  to  amateur 
gardeners — The  Farmer. 

CUCUMBER  CULTURE  FOR  AMATEURS  : 

Including  also  Melons,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Gourds.  Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  May. 
In  paper,  price  Is. 

“ Evidently  the  work  of  a thoroughly  practical  writer — Brief. 

VEGETABLE  CULTURE  FOR  AMATEURS : 

Concise  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  so  as  to  insure  good  crops  in  small 
Gardens,  with  Lists  of  the  best  Varieties  of  each  sort.  By  W.  J.  May.  In  paper,  price  Is. 
'*  None  more  simple  and  practically  useful — The  British  Mail. 

PROFITABLE  MARKET  GARDENING  : 

Adapted  for  the  use  of  all  Growers  and  Gardeners.  By  William  Earley  (Author  of  “ High 
Class  Kitchen  Gardening,”  &c.J.  In  cloth,  price  2s. 

Ldbour  greatly  assisted  by  a perusal  of  this  work,” — North  British  Agriculturist. 

MUSHROOM  CULTURE  FOR  AMATEURS: 

With  full  Directions  for  Successful  Growth  in  Houses,  Sheds,  Cellars,  and  Pots,  on  Shelves, 
and  Out  of  Doors.  Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  May  (Author  of  “ Vine  Culture  for  Amateurs,” 
“ Vegetable  Culture  for  Amateurs,”  “ Cucumber  Culture  for  Amateurs”).  In  paper,  price  Is. 
•*  This  excellent  little  book  gives  every  direction  necessary — Daily  Bristol  Times  and 
Mirror. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


PRACTICAL  JOURNALISM: 

How  to  Enter  Thereon  and  Succeed.  A Manual  for  Beginners  and  Amateurs.  By  John 
Dawson.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

11 A very  practical  and  sensible  little  book." — Spectatob. 


THE  LIBRARY  MANUAL: 

A Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a Library,  and  the  Valuation  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books. 
By  J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  ” A Guide  to  the  Legal  Profession.  Second 
Edition.  In  cloth,  112pp.,  price  2s.  Cl. 

•'  A most  excellent  and  useful  handbook  ” — Public  Opinion. 

All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 
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CHARACTER  INDICATED  BY  HANDWRITING  : 

With  Illustrations  in  support  of  the  Theories  advanced,  taken  from  Autograph  Letters  of 
Statesmen,  Lawyers,  Soldiers,  Ecclesiastics,  Authors,  Poets,  Musicians,  Actors,  and  other 
persons.  SECOND  EDITION,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  R.  Baughan.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  2s.  Cd. 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION: 

Showing  Clearly  and  Concisely  the  Method  of  Procedure  Necessary  to  Become  a Physician, 
Hurgeon,  Apothecary,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Dental  Surgeon,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Trained  Nurse.  &c.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  the  Continent,  and  the  United 
States.  The  Work  gives  all  Requisite  Information  as  to  Fees,  Books,  Examinations,  Ac, 
By  E.  Wooton  (Author  of  "A  Guide  to  Degrees’*).  Edited  by  Db.  Forbes  Winslow,  Price  5s. 
“ There  is  here  presented,  in  handy  shape , a great  mass  of  information .” — The  Scotsman. 


A GUIDE  TO  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION; 


A Practical  Treatise  on  the  various  methods  of  entering  either  branch  of  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession; also  a Course  of  Study  for  each  of  the  Examinations,  and  selected  Papers  of 
Questions:  forming  a COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LEGAL 
PREPARATION.  By  J H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Just  ready. 


Price  7«*.6d. 

“Anyone  who,  before  entering  on  either  branch  of  the  profession,  desires  information  to 
determine  which  branch  it  shall  be,  will  find  a great  deal  here  that  will  assist  him.” — The  Law 
Student’s  Journal. 


A GUIDE  TO  DEGREES: 

In  Arts,  Science.  Literature,  Law,  Music  and  Divinity,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies. 
*he  Continent,  end  the  United  8tares.  By  E.  Wooton  (Author  of  **  A Guide  to  the  Medical 
Profession,”  &c.).  In  cloth,  price  15s. 

“ Is  a complete  storehouse  of  educational  information .” — The  Graphic, 

SHORTHAND  SYSTEMS:  Which  is  the  Best? 

Being  a Discussion  by  various  English  Authors  and  Experts  on  the  merits  of  the  several 
Styles,  with  Specimens  of  Taylor’s,  Gurney’s,  Pitmau's,  Everett’s,  Janes’,  Pocknell’s, 
Peachey’s,  Guest’s,  Williams’.  Odell’s,  Rtdfern’s.  &c.  Edited  by  Thomas  Anderson 
(Author  of  " History  of  Shorthand,”  formerly  Shorthand  Writer  in  the  Glasgow  Law 
Courts.  Parliamentary  Reporter,  &c.).  In  paper,  price  Is. 

“Is  certain  to  be  very  much  appreciated.” — The  Derby  Mercury. 

LESSONS  IN  SHORTHAND,  ON  GURNEY’S  SYSTEM 

(IMPROVED)  : 

Being  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Shorthand  Writing,  as  used  in  the  Service  of  the  Two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Bv  R.  E.  Miller  (of  Dublin  University;  formerly  Parliamentary 
Reporter;  Fellow  of  the  Shorthand  Society).  In  paper,  price  Is. 

“A  very  entertaining  and  able  little  book.”— Literart  World. 

CHURCH  FESTIVAL  DECORATIONS: 

Comprising  Directions  and  Designs  for  the  Suitable  Decoration  of  Churches  for  Christmas 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Harvest.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

“ Much  valuable  and  practical  information." — Stlvia’s  Home  Jouenal. 


GUIDES  TO  PLACES. 


LAND  OF  THE  BROADS. 

A Practical  Guide  for  Yachtsmen,  Anglers,  Tourists,  and  other  pleasure  seekers  on  the 
Broads  and  Rivers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  With  map,  price  Is.  6d. 

A capital  guide  to  the  angler,  the  yachhvian , or  the  artist.’’— Scotsman. 

WINTER  HAVENS  IN  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH: 

Handbook  to  the  Riviera,  with  a notice  of  the  new  station,  AlaBsio.  Splendidly 
By.80®*  Badohan  (Author  of  "Character  Indicated  by  Haudwiiting,”  “The 
( Northern  Watering  Places  of  France  •’),  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

It  is  a model  guide , and  supplies  a want.”— The  Field. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  FOREIGN  WATERING  PLACES, 

Seaside  and  Inland: 

Contains  Routes,  Climate,  and  Season.  'Waters  recommended  for,  Scenery,  Objects  of 
Interest,  Amusements,  Churches,  Doctors.  Boarding  Establishments,  Hotels,  House 
Agents.  Newspaoers,  &c.  I11  cloth,  pric-i  2 . 

“ We  know  of  no  other  work  in  which  all  this  information  is  to  be  obtained.*  — The  Broad 
Arrow. 


THE  UPPER  THAMES: 

From  Richmond  to  Oxford : A Guide  for  Boating  Men,  Anglers,  Picnic  Parties,  and  all 
Pleasure  Seekers  on  the  River.  Arranged  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  Illustrated  with 
Specially  Prepared  Engravings  of  some  of  the  most  Beautiful  Scenery  and  Striking 
Obiects  met  with  on  the  Thames.  In  paper,  price  Is. ; in  cloth,  with  elastic  band  and 
pocket.  2s. 

“ One  of  the  most  useful  handbooks  to  the  river  yet  published.”— The  Graphic. 


TOUR  IN  THE  STATES  AND  CANADA: 

Ont  and  Home  in  Six  Weeks.  By  Thomas  Greenwood.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  2s.  6d. 

“ We  can  confidently  recommend  this  bool:.” — The  Literary  World. 

SEASIDE  WATERING  PLACES: 


A description  of  Holiday  Resorts  on  the  Coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  including  the  gayest  and  the  most  quiet  places,  giving  full  particulars 
of  them  and  their  attractions  and  all  other  information  likely  to  as-ist  persons  in  selecting 
places  in  which  to  spend  their  Holidays  according  to  their  individual  tastes.  FIFTH 
EDITION,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd. 

“ One  of  the  most  complete  guides  to  our  English  holiday  resorts  that  paterfamilias  could 
desire  Bell's  Life. 


NORTHERN  WATERING  PLACES  OP  FRANCE : 

A Guide  for  English  People  to  the  Holiday  Resorts  on  the  Coasts  of  the  French  Nether- 
lands, Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Brittany.  By  Rosa  Baughan  (Author  of  “ Winter  Havens 
in  the  Sunny  South,”  &c.).  In  paper,  price  2s. 

“ We  have  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work.” — Cook’s  Excursionist. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


HONITON  LACE  BOOH: 

Containing  Full  and  Practical  Instructions  for  Making  Honiton  Lace.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  8s.  6d. 

“ We  have  seldom  seen  a book  of  this  class  belter  got  ■up." — Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger. 

PRACTICAL  DRESSMAKING: 

Being  Plain  Directions  for  Taking  Patterns,  Fitting  on,  Cutting  out.  Making  up,  and 
Trimming  Ladies  and  Children  s Dresses.  By  K.  Munroe.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  that  anyone  should  have  at  hand  to  take  counsel  with.” — The 
Queen. 

ARTISTIC  FANCY  WORK  SERIES: 


A aerieg  of  Illustrated  Manuals  on  Artistic  and  Popular  Fancy  Work  of  various  kinds. 
Each  number  ih  complete  in  lieelf,  and  issued  at  the  uniform  price  of  6d.  Now  ready— 
Macraine  Lace  | Tattiner  I Applique. 


T atting- 

„ , ,,  Crewel  Work 

Will  prove  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  student  of  art  needlework: 
Review. 


Patchwork 


-The  Englishwoman’s 


PRA£mJ£AL  HINTS  on  COFFEE  STALL  MANAGE- 

MENT,  and  other  Temperance  Work  for  the  Laity. 

In  paper,  pnce  Is.  J 

COOKERY  FOR  AMATEURS;  or,  French  Dishes  for  English 

Homes  of  all  Classes  : ° 

TC°°very’  M'ddle-clas,  Cookery.  Superior  Cookery,  Cookery  for  Invalids  and 
price  U Luncheon  Cooker}-.  By  Madame  Valerie.  Second  EditionT  In  paper. 

“ Is  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose." — The  Broad  Arrow. 

INDIAN  OUTFITS  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS- 

By^'an 

Is  thoi  oughly  healthy  in  tone,  and  practical." — Saturday  Review. 

All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 

L.  Upcott  Gill,  Publisher,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 


16  Practical  Handbooks. — Household,  Mechanics. 


LEATHER  WORK  BOOK ; 

Containing  Full  Instructions  for  Making  and  Ornamenting  Articles  so  as  to  successfully 
imitate  Carved  Oak;  specially  written  for  the  use  of  Amateurs.  By  Rosa  Bauguan. 
Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OP  NEEDLEWORK: 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Artistic,  Plain,  and  Fancy  Needlework ; Plain,  practical,  complete,  and 
magnificently  Illustrated.  By  8.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and  B.  C.  Saward.  Accented  by  H.M. 
the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales.  H.R.H.  the  Ducness  of  Edinburgh,  H.R.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany.  Dedicated  by  special  per- 
mission to  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome.  In  demy  4to,  52Spp.,  829  illus- 
trations, extra  cloth  gilt,  plain  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards,  price  21s. ; with 
COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant  fancy  binding,  and  coloured  edges  (for  presentation), 
31s.  Gd.  ALSO  IN  MONTHLY  PARTS,  PRICE  Is. 

“T his  very  complete  and  rather  luxurious  volume  is  a thorough  encyclopaedia  of  artistic, 
plain,  and  fancy  needlework.  . . . After  being  submitted  to  the  severe  test  of  feminine  criticism , 
the  Dictionary  emerges  triumphant.  . . • The  volume,  as  a whole,  deserves  no  small  commenda- 
tion.”— The  Standard, 

**This  volume,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  kind,  is  illustrated  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
. . . It  is  useful  and  concise— in  fact,  it  is  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be.  . , . This  book  has 
endured  the  severest  test  at  our  command  with  rare  success.” — The  Athenaeum. 

SICK  NURSING  AT  HOME: 

Being  Plain  Directions  and  Hints  for  the  Proper  Nursing  of  Sick  Persons,  and  the 
Home  Treatment  of  Diseases  and  Accidents  in  case  of  sudden  emergencies.  By  8.  F.  A. 
Caulfeild.  In  paper,  price  Is.:  in  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

“A  copy  ought  to  be  in  every  nursery.” — Society. 


MECHANICS. 


BOOKBINDING  FOR  AMATEURS: 

Being  Descriptions  of  the  -various  Tools  and  Appliances  required,  and  Minute  Instructions  • 
for  their  Effective  Use.  By  W.  J.  E.  Crane.  Illustrated  with  156  Engravings.  In  cloth 

“ A^ha'ndf  manual  for  the  study  of  an  interesting  and  important  art."- The  Graphic. 

PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  : 

As  applied  to  Farm  Buildings  of  every  description  (Cow,  Cattle  and  Calf  Houses,  Stables, 
Piggeries,  Sheep  Shelter  Sheds,  Boot  and  other  Stores,  Poultry  Houses),  Dairies,  and 
Country  Houses  and  Cottages.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Diagrams  and  Plans.  By 
Robert  Scott  Burn.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

««  A valuable  handbook  for  ready  reference.”— Journal  of  Forestry. 


Plan  of  American  Shooting  Punt  (from  " Practical  Boat  Building  for  Amateurs."  Price  2s.  6J.) 


PRACTICAL  BOAT  BUILDING  FOR  AMATEURS  : 

Containing  full  Instructions  for  Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing 
Boats  &c  Fully  illustrated  with  working  diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.E.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  eriarged  by  Dixon  Kemp  (Author  of  "Yacht  Designing,"  "A  Manual 
of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing,"  ftc.l.  In  cloth  gilt,  pnee  2s  6d.  _ 

“ Possesses  the  great  merit  of  being  thoroughly  practical.  —Bell  s Fife. 
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Button  Hole  Stitch, 'forming  thick  part  of  Lace.  Church  Embroidery  Border  for  Super  Frontal.  Net  Embroidery, 


Practical  Handbooks. — Mechanics. 


PICTURE  FRAME  MAKING  FOR  AMATEURS : 

In8t™oti°os  in  the  Making  of  various  kinds  of  Frames  for  Paintincs. 

JorCr^foV“lS  ”S'&o?dInnSh  sfl?;  prioet.ated-  "y  ^ AUth°r  °'  “ Carpentry  and 

11  The  bo  ole  is  thoroughly  exhaustive." — The  Building  Would. 

WORKING  IN  SHEET  METAL: 

t5.®™*  Practioal  Instructions  for  Making  and  Mending  small  Articles  in  Tin,  Conner 
imatenrs/'  &c  In  paper, “m?  - Editi°n'  By  th°  Author  °‘  i»i 

“ Every  possible  information  is  given."—1 The  Reliquary. 

ART  OF  PYROTECHNY: 

F,?i?,^iiCo,7iprehe?sive  ?,nd  Pra<!t'oal  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Fireworks 
SKf n^M  A TrVp'  ihe  "se  of  Amatcurs  Profusely  Illustrated.  By  W.  H.  Browne^ 
I h.D.,  M.A.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  Second  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

“ A most  complete  little  handbooh."— The  Field. 


CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY  FOR  AMATEURS: 

^n.Ju'^d118  , Descriptions  of  the  various  Tools  required  in  the  above  A rte  together 

wiUi  Practical  Instructions  for  their  use.  By  the  Author  of  41 1 Turning  AmSS  •• 

Working  m Sheet  Metal,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.  * 


Conical  Drill  Chuck  (from  " Turning  for  Amateurs.'*  Price  2s.  6d.). 


TURNING  FOR  AMATEURS: 

Being  D*scriptions  of  t.he  Lathe  and  its  Attachments  and  Tools,  with  Minute  Instruc- 
tions for  their  Eff-^cti^e  Use  on  Wood,  Metal,  Ivory,  and  other  Materials.  NEW  EDITION, 
REVI8ED  AND  ENLARGED.  By  James  Lukin,  B.A.  (Rector  of  Wickford;  Author  of 
“The  Lathe  and  its  Uses,*'  “Carpentry  and  Joinery  for  Amateur*,’ ’’  “Working  in  Sheet 
Metal,*’  “To.vmaking  for  Amateurs,’’  “Picture-Frame  Making  for  Amateurs,”  &c.).  Illus- 
trated with  144  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Cd. 

44  Gives  the  amateur  copious  descriptions  of  tools  and  methods  of  working.” — The  Builder. 

PRINTING  FOR  AMATEURS: 

A Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Printing;  containing  Descriptions  of  Presses  and  Materials, 
together  with  Dotails  of  the  Processes  employed,  to  which  is  added  a Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms.  Illustrated.  By  P.  E.  Raynor.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

“ Concise  and  comprehensive. "—The  Figaro. 

All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 
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WOOD  CARVING  FOR  AMATEURS: 

Containing  Descriptions  of  all  the  requisite  Tools,  and  fall  Instructions  for  their  use  in 
producing  different  varieties  of  Carvings,  mastrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

Will  be  found  of  great  interest."— Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  PIANOFORTES: 

The  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Practical  Management  of  a Piano  without  the  intervention  of 
a Professional.  By  Charles  Babbington.  In  paper,  price  6d.  , 

“ A very  useful  little  tool:.’’— Sylvia’s  Home  Journal. 

MODEL  YACHTS  AND  BOATS: 

Their  Designing,  Making,  and  Sailing.  Illustrated  with  118  Designs  and  Working  Diagrams. 
By  J.  du  V.  Grosvenor.  In  leatherette,  price  5s. 

“ We  can  safely  commend  the  volume,” — The  Graphic.  ^ 

TOYMAKING  FOR  AMATEURS: 

Containing  Instructions  for  the  Home  Construction  of  Simple  Wooden  Toys,  and  of 'others 
that  are  moved  or  driven  by  Weights,  Clockwork,  Steam,  Electricity,  &c.  Dlustrated. 
By  James  Lukin,  B.A,  (Author  of  **  Turning  for  Amateurs  ”).  In  cloth  gilt,  price  4s. 

“ A capital  booh  for  boys  ” — Dispatch. 


NA  TURA  L HIS  TOR  Y. 


i 


Stabling  properly  made  into  a Skin  with  Label  attached  (from  "Practical  Taxidermy  ” 

Price  7s.  6d.). 


PRACTICAL  TAXIDERMY: 

n Amateur  in  Collecting,  Preserving,  and  Setting-up  Statural 
Hjj1  wvJiKC1ITvn8  0 a H'>nd5,  I ally  Illustrated,  with  Engraving*  of  Tools,  Exnmoles, 
Incloth  giltf  price  By  MoNTAGD  b«owne.  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

“ Throughout  the  volume  is  essentially  practical.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

ZOOLOGICAL  NOTES: 

habits,  and  Faculties  of  Snakes,  Marsupials,  and  Birds ; with 
or’Th^Pn  zTM.  t °H°tes  ?uheiS-  ByARTHCR  Nicols,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.  (Author 

Histor^of  the  Earth  In  ? H“  Been  t ut  Together.’’  “ Chapters  from  the  Physical 

History  or  tne  -Earth  In  walnut  or  sycamore,  Svo,  price  7s.  Cd. 

tlJa?^c^auZSm0R  ILgskin-““.1  have  just  opened  your  proofs,  and  am  entirely  delighted  by 
il  l «ter  saui.’’h  * ’ Th®  en,Jramn0  °J  Ihe  cobra— Mr.  Babbage’s— is  the  only  true  draxcing  of 
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NATURAL 

HTIVOEA : 

faculties.  By  Arthur  N icols.  F.G.8.,  F.R.G.8.,  Author  of 


HISTORY  SKETCHES  AMONG  THE  CAR- 

Wild  and  Domesticated.  With  obseryatipus  on  their  habits  and  mental 
" * Zqological^Notes,”  " Chapters 


from  the  Physical  History  of  the  Earth."  “ The  Puzz'e  of  Life,  and  How  it  W been  Put 
together,  and  The  Acclimatisation  of  the  Sulmonidte  at  the  Antipodes— its  History  and 
Results."  Illustrated  by  J.  T.  Nettleship  C.  E.  Brittan,  and  T.  W.  Wood.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  5*. 

This  little  volume  is  full  of  interest.”— Nature. 


BRITISH  MARINE  ALGA!: 

Being  a Popular  Account  of  the  Seaweeds  of  Great  Britain,  their  Collection  and 
Preservation.  Magnificently  illustrated  with  205  engravings.  By  W.  H.  Grattan. 
In  cloth  gilt.  price  5s.  6d. 

“ A really  useful  handbook .” — Public  Opinion. 


COLLECTING  BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS : 

Being  Directions  for  Capturing,  Killing,  and  Preserving  Lepidoptera  and  their  Larne. 
Illustrated.  Reprinted,  with  additions,  from  “ Practical  Taxidermy,’*  By  Montagu 
Browne  ( Author  of"  “Practical  Taxidermy").  In  paper,  price  Is. 

11  One  of  the  handiest  little  helps  yet  published.” — Excelsior. 




SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


PRACTICAL  FISHERMAN: 

Dealing  with  the  Natural  History,  the  Legendary  Lore,  tho  Capture  of  British  Fresh- 
water Fish,  and  Tackle  and  Tackle  Making.  Beautifully  Dlustrated.  By  J,  H.  Keene. 
In  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  10s.  6d. 

“ It  is  by  a thoroughly  practical  angler  , . . Will  form  a valuable  addition  to  the  angler's 
library." — Fishing  Gazette. 

SLEIGHT  OF  HAND: 

A Practical  Manual  of  Legerdemain  for  Amateurs  and  others.  NEW  EDITION, 
REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED.  By  Edwin  Sachs. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  ALSO  IN  MONTHLY  PART8,  price  6d. 

“No  one  interested  in  conjuring  should  be  without  this  work.”— Saturday  Review. 

SKATING  CARDS: 

A 8eries  of  Cards  of  convenient  size  for  use  on  the  Ice , containing  Clear  Instructions  and 
Diagrams,  for  Learning  the  whole  art  of  Figure  Skating.  Tnepe  Cards  can  be  held  in  the 
hand  whilst  Skating,  so  that  the  directions  can  be  properly  followed  at  the  time.  Tinted 
cards,  gilt  edges,  Tound  corners,  inclosed  in  strong  leather  pocket  book,  price  8b.  6d.;  or  in 
extra  calf,  satin  lined  (for  presentation),  price  5s.  6d. 

**  An  ingenious  method  . . . and  the  instructions  are  brief  and  clear” — The  Queen. 

PRACTICAL  BOAT  BUILDING  AND  SAILING: 

Containing  Full  Instructions  for  Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing 
Boats,  &c.  Particulars  of  the  most  suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and 
Instructions  for  their  proper  handling.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Designs  and  Working 
Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.E.,  Dixon  Kemp,  A.I.N.A.,  and  G.  Christopher  Davies. 
In  One  Volume,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s. 

•*  A capital  manual.  , . • All  is  clearly  and  concisely  explained.” — The  Graphic. 

PRACTICAL  GAME  PRESERVING: 

Containing  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground 
Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin ; with  other  information  of  value  to  the  Game  Preserver. 
Illustrated.  Bv  William  Carnegie,  In  cloth  gilt,  demy  8vo,  price  21s. 

“Mr.  Carnegie  gives  a great  variety  of  useful  inf ormation  as  to  game  and  game  preserving. 
. . . . We  are  glad  to  repeat  that  the  volume  contains  much  useful  information  with  many 

valuable  suggestions.  . . . The  instructions  as  to  pheasant  rearing  are  sound  and  nearly 
exhaustive.”— The  Times. 

“ It  is  practical,  straightforward,  and  always  lucid.  The  chapters  on  poaching  and  poachers , 
both  human  and  animal , are  particularly  to  the  point , and  amusing  withal.” — The  World. 


NOTES  ON  GAME  AND  GAME  SHOOTING: 

Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Birds  and  Animals,  and  on  the  Sport  they  Afford  for  the 
Gun  in  Great  Britain,  including  Grou-e,  Partridges.  Pheasauts,  Hares,  Rabbit”,  Quails. 
Woodcocks,  Snipe,  and  Kooks.  By  J.  J.  Manlet,  M.A.  (Author  of  “ Notes  on  Fish  ana 
Fishing”).  Illustrated  with  Sportiug  Sketches  by  J.  Temple.  In  cloth  gilt,  400  pp..  price 


7s.  6d. 

" A thoroughly  practical,  as  well  as  a very 


interesting  booh." — The  Graphic. 
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Stone  Loach  and  Scale. 


Single  Hook  Tying. 


Hkrl  and  Hackle  on  Hook. 


Bobbing  Needle.  The  Obdinaby  Lip  Hook,  Secure. 


(Frcm  the  “ Practical  Fiaherman.”  Price  10s.  6d.) 
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PRACTICAL  TRAPPING: 

iwj*  some  Papers  on  Traps  and  Trapping  for  Vermin,  with  a chapter  on  General  Bird 
ti  rn^raP7Pm,?  Snonncr.  By  W.  Carnegie  (“  Moorman”).  In  paper,  price  Is. 

Cleverly  written  and  illustrated.  — Sportsman. 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY: 

S£ienc.e  a^dcArti  of  Photography,  both  Wet  Collodion  and  the  various  Dry  Plate 
Processes.  Developed  for  Amateurs  and  Beginners.  Illustrated.  By  O.  E.  Wheeler.  In 
<*  ®jd\Prlce  4s-  [May  also  be  had  m Parts  as  under:] 

Alike  valuable  to  the  beginner  and  the  practised  photographer .** — Photographic  News. 

WET  COLLODION  PHOTOGRAPHY: 

( Being  Part  I.  of  “ Practical  Photography  **).  In  paper,  price  Is. 

DRY  PLATE  PHOTOGRAPHY : 

( Being  Part  II.  of  “ Practical  Photography**).  In  paper,  price  Is. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MISCELLANEA : 

{Being  Part  III.  of  “ Practical  Photography  **)-.  In  paper,  price  Is. 


The  Excelsior  Two-Track  Koadster  (from  “Tricycles  of  the  Year,  1885.’*  Price  la.). 


TRICYCLES  OF  THE  YEAR: 

Descriptions  of  the  New  Inventions  and  Improvements  for  the  present  Season.  Designed 
to  assist  intending  purchasers  in  the  choice  of  a machine.  Illustrated.  By  Harry 
Hewitt  Griffin.  (Published  Annually.)  In  paner,  price  Is. 

**  It  is  as  comprehensive  as  could  be  desired  . . . We  can  readily  testify  to  the  strict  impar- 
tiality of  the  Author.**— The  Field. 

LAWN  TENNIS: 

Describing  the  various  kinds  of  Courts  and  how  to  make  them,  and  all  the  Newest  and 
BeBt  Court  Markers,  Racquets,  Poles,  Nets,  Balls,  Scorers,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Price  Is.  (Published  Annunlly). 

“ Contains  a vast  amount  of  practical  information.*’ — Sporting  Life. 

THEATRICALS  AND  TABLEAUX  VIVANTS  FOR 

AMATEURS : 

Giving  full  Directions  as  to  Stage  Arrangements,  “ Making  up,”  Costumes,  and  Acting, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  Chas.  Harrison.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Gd. 

“ Will  be  found,  invaluable." — Coral  Journal. 

All  Books  sent  Carriage  Free. 
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M.  Maries. 

( Showing  Outline  of  Features.) 


M.  Maribs  in  “Olivette.” 

( Make-up  Complete  Kith  Exception  of  Wig ) 


M.  Maribs  in  “Olivette.” 
(.Showing  Finished  Preparation .) 


(From  “Theatricals  and  Tableaux  Yivante  tor  Amateurs.”  Price  2s.  6d.).: 
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BICYCLES  OF  THE  YEAR: 

Descriptions  of  the  New  Inventions  and  Improvements  for  the  present  Season.  Designed 
to  assist  intending  purchasers  in  the  choice  of  a machine.  Illustrated.  By  Harry 
Hewitt  Griffin.  (Published  Annually.)  In  paper,  price  Is. 

-411  the  necessary  details  receive  full  attention — The  County  Gentleman. 

CARDS  AND  CARD  TRICKS: 

Containing  a brief  History  of  Playing  Cards.  Foil  Instructions,  with  Illustrated  Hands, 
for  playing  nearly  all  known  games  of  chance  or  skill,  from  Whist  to  Napoleon  ami 
Patience,  and  directions  for  performing  a number  of  amuBing  Tricks,  Illustrated.  By 
H.  K.  Heather.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

“ Deserves  a large  share  of  popularity." — The  Figaro. 


BOAT  SAILING  FOR  AMATEURS: 

Containing  Particulars  of  the  most  Suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and 
Instructions  for  their  Proper  Handling.  &e.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams.  By 
G.  Christopher  Davies  (Author  of  “ The  Swan  and  Her  Crew,”  &c.:.  In  cloth  gilt, 
once  58. 

•'  We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  young  Yachtsman .** — Sporting  Chronicle. 

SIX  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN: 

Written  specially  for  Representation  by  Children,  and  Designed  to  Interest  both  Actors  and 
Audience.  With  Instructions  for  Impromptu  Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Effects,  and  the  Airs 
of  the  various  Songs.  By  Chas.  Harrison  (Author  of  "Amateur  Theatricals  and  Tableaux 
VivantR").  Price  la. 

“ We  can  heartily  commend  these  six  plays." — Ladies’  Journal. 

BAZAARS  AND  FANCY  FAIRS,  A Guide  To: 

Their  Organisation  and  Management,  with  Details  of  Various  Devices  for  Extracting 
Money  from  the  Visitors.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

“ Most  amusing.  ...  A better  book  cannot  be  purchased.” — Ladies’  Journal. 
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A CLEAR  COMPLEXION. 

PIMPLES,  Black  Specks,  Sunburn,  Freckles,  and  unsightly  Blotches  on  the 
Face,  Neck.  Arms,  and  Hands,  can  be  instantly  removed  by  using  Mrs.  JAMES’S 
HERBAL  OINTMENT,  made  from  herbs  only,  and  warranted  harmless.  It  imparts  such 
a lovely  clearness  to  the  skin  that  astonishes  everyone.  Of  all  chemists,  Is.  ljd.  A box 
(with  directions)  sent  free  from  observation,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  15  stamps  to— 

Mrs.  A.  JAMES,  26S,  Caledonian  Road,  London,  N. 


LUXURIANT  HAIR. 

T ONG,  FLOWING  EYELASHES,  EYEBROWS,  &c.,  are  QUICKLY 
JLi  PRODUCED  by  using  JAMES’S  HERBAL  POMADE.  It  is  invaluable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Whiskers,  Beards,  and  Moustacliios  ; it  causes  the  hair  to  grow  on  bald  places 
and  scanty  partings.  Of  most  chemists,  Is. ; or  a box  of  it  sent  free  from  observation,  post 
free,  for  15  stamps. — 

Mrs.  A.  JAMES,  268,  Caledonian  Road,  London,  N. 


HAIR  DESTROYER. 

JAMES’S  DEPILATORY  Instantly  Removes  Superfluous  Hairs  from  the 
Face,  Neck,  or  Arms,  without  Injury  to  the  Skin.  Of  most  chemists,  Is. ; or  sent, 
with  directions  for  use,  free  from  observation,  post  free,  for  15  stamps.— 

Mrs.  A.  JAMES,  268,  Caledonian  Road,  London,  N. 
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Profusely  Illustrated  with  Charming  Wood  Engravings. 

HARPER’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Notable  Novels  are  printed  in  its  pages  in  serial  form  before  being  published  in  any  other 
way  The  most  brilliant  Writers  of  America  anil  Europe,  in  every  department  of  letters, 
are  its  Contributors ; while  its  Illustrations  are  the  best  work  of  the  most  skilful  Artists 
and  Wood-engravers  of  our  time. 

EACH  NUMBER  AVERAGES  160  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES 
AND  CONTAINS  ABOUT  60  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MORE  THAN  30,000  COPIES  ARE  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

Annual  Subscription,  15s.,  including  postage. 

Half-yearly  Volumes,  December  to  May,  and  June  to  November, 
neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  8s.  6d.  each. 

“ When  the  Public  find  they  can  get,  in  HARPER’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty  royal  octavo  pages  of  Letter-press,  and.  about 
Seventy  Illustrations  for  Is.,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  invest  in  if.”— Illus- 
trated London  News. 

* LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  AND  RIVINGTON,  <• 

CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


LOW'S  * STANDARD  * NOVLLS, 

Small  post  SvOf  cloth  extra , price  6s.  each  (except  where  otherwise  stated). 


By  R.  D.  BLACKMOEE. 

Lorna  Doone.  (Also  an  Illustrated  Edition, 
Alice  Lorraine.  [3is.  Cd.  and  35s.) 

Cradock  Nowell. 

Clara  Vaughan. 

Crips  the  Carrier. 

Erema;  or.  my  Father’s  Sin. 

Mary  Anerley. 

Christowell : a Dartmoor  Tale. 

Tommy  Upmore. 

By  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

Three  Feathers. 

A Daughter  of  Hetli. 

Kilmeny. 

In  Silk  Attire. 

Lady  Silverdale’s  Sweetheart. 

Sunrise. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

A Pair  of  Blue  Eyes. 

The  Return  of  the  Native. 

The  Trumpet  Major. 

Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta. 

A Laodicean. 

Two  on  a Tower. 

By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

Mary  Marston. 

Guild  Court. 

The  Vicar’s  Daughter. 

Adela  Cathcart. 

Stephen  Archer  and  other  Tales. 

Ort8. 

Weighed  and  Wanting. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

Jack’s  Courtship 
A Sea  Queen. 

Wreck  of  the  “ Grosvenor.” 

John  Holdsworth  (Chief  Mate). 

A Sailor’s  Sweetheart. 

The  “ Lady  Maud.” 

LONDON : SAMPSON  LOW,  MAI 

Crown  Buildings  : 


By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL — continued. 

Little  Loo. 

My  Watch  Below 

By  JOSEPH  HATTON. 

Three  Recruits  and  the  Girls  they  left 
behind  them. 

By  CONSTANCE  FENIMORE  WOOLSON. 

Anne ; a Novel. 

For  the  Major.  Illustrated,  uniform  with 
the  above,  price  5s. 

By  HELEN  MATHERS,  Authoress  of 
“ Cornin’  through  the  Rye,”  “ Cherry 
Ripe,”  See. 

My  Lady  Greensleeves. 

By  Mrs.  BEECHER  STOWE. 

My  Wife  and  I. 

Poganuc  People,  their  Loves  and  Lives. 
Old  Town  Folk. 

By  MRS.  RIDDELL. 

Alaric  Spenceley. 

The  Senior  Partner. 

A Struggle  for  Fame. 

Daisies  and  Buttercups. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

A Golden  Sorrow. 

Out  of  Court. 

By  LEWIS  WALLACE. 

Ben  Hur ; a Tale  of  the  Christ. 

By  Mrs.  MACQUOID. 

Elinor  Dryden. 

Diane. 

By  MISS  COLERIDGE. 

An  English  Squire. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  GILLIAT,  M.A. 

A Story  of  the  Dragonadea. 

By  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT. 

Work ; a Story  of  Experience. 

TON,  SEARLE,  AND  RIVINGTON, 

I,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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PARCEL  POST. 


)f  the  GREATEST  SERVICE  to  all  who 
frequently  send  Parcels  by  Post. 

PARCEL  POST 

MSPATCH  AND  CHECK  BOOKS. 


These  are  made  in  three  sizes,  and  either  with  or  without 
he  name  and  address  of  the  user  printed  at  the  foot  of  each 
ibel. 


There  are  three  labels  on  a page,  having-  ample  srace  fnr 

lame  and  address  of  addressee  and  sender,  and  are  READY 
5UMMED  FOR  USE.  They  have  counterfoils  like  bank 
iheques  for  retaining  a record  of  all  parcels  dispatched,  and 
he  addition  of  Certificates  of  Posting. 


PiiAN  of  Book. 


A Parcel  addressed  as 
under  has  been  posted 
here  this  day: — 

Date 


PARCEL,  POST. 


Addreu _ 


A Parcel  addressed  as 
under  has  been  posted 
here  this  day: — 

Date 


PARCEL  POST. 


Addreu— 


A Parcel  addressed  as 
under  has  been  posted 
here  this  day: — 

Date 


PARCEL  POST. 


Addreu _ 


From 


Price. 


l books,  as  above,  with  blank  space  for  sender’s  name 

and  address  100  labels  1/0 

itto  ditto  ditto  250  „ 2/0 

itto  ditto  ditto  500  ,,  3/6 

itto,  but  with  sender’s  name  and  address 

PRINTED  1000  „ 9/0 

Note.— As  these  last  have  to  be  specially  printed,  the 
cost  of  a smaller  number  would  be  very  little  less- 
only,  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  paper  saved. 


Every  advertiser  of  goods  which  can  he  sent  by  Parcel  Post 
ould  use  the  above,  as  it  not  only  ajfords  ready  proof  of  the 
spatch  of  goods , but  gives  at  the  same  time  the  necessary 
dress  labels.  Samples  post  free. 


PARCEL  POST  LABELS. 


We  manufacture  these  in  various  Mate- 
rials and  Sizes.  In  all,  the  words  “ Parcel 
Post”  appear  at  the  top,  then  space  for 
Name,  Address,  and  Stamps,  and  then 
Name  and  Address  of  Sender,  nicely 
Printed. 

ADHESIVE.  Per  1000. 

s.  d. 

White  or  Tinted  Paper,  un- 
gummed   i C 

Ditto  ditto  gummed, 
ready  for  use 5 0 

( These  can  be  had  either  with  or  without  the 
Scale  of  Postal  Charges  printed  under 
“ Parcel  Post.") 

ATTACHING. 


PARCEL  POST. 


o 


From-  A.  B.  SMITH, 

123,  Nosuch-street,  Liverpool, 


Per  1000. 

s.  d. 

Strong  Linen,  with  Eyelet  Hole  10  0 
Ditto  ditto  second  size  8 6 

Manilla  Parchment,  with  Eyelet 
Hole.  ( Recommended  for  its 

strength.) 9 0 

Ditto  ditto  second  size  8 0 

Larger  quantities  at  a reduction  per  1000. 
Special  sizes  and  styles,  or  on  fancy  papers, 
at  equally  low  prices. 


PARCEL  POST  TAPES. 


These  are  very  useful  to  all  who  have 
the  despatch  of  parcels  through  the  Post, 
and  we,  therefore,  for  the  convenience  of 
Sellers  and  Exchangers  through  our  pa- 
per, offer  the  undermentioned.  They  are 
strong,  neat  and  thoroughly  serviceable, 
and  are  equally  suited  to  the  private  desk 
and  the  place  of  business. 

Flat  Tapes,  Jin. 
broad,  marked  in 
inches  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the 
Postal  Charges,  and 
Limits  as  to  Size, 
with  metal  ends. 


3d. 

Postage  Id. 


EE  “BAZAAR”  PRESS,  170,  STRAND;  37,  SURREY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL, 

Known  for  more  than  80  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  of  the 
hair ; it  contains  no  Lead,  Mineral,  Poisonous,  or  Spirituous  ingredients, 
and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of  children.  It  can  now  also  be 
had  in  a golden  colour,  which  is  specially  suited  for  fair  and  golden- 
haired persons  and  children. 

Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d.,  and  21s. 

ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR 

Boautifies  the  complexion  and  removes  all  cutaneous  defects ; it  is  a 
most  cooling  wash  for  the  face  and  hands  during  hot  weather,  and 
eradicates  all  Freckles,  Tan,  Sunburn,  Stings  of  Insects,  &c. 

The  bottle  has  on  it  a 6d.  Government  Stamp. 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO 

Is  the  purest  and  most  fragrant  dentifrice  ever  made ; all  dentists  will 
allow  that  neither  washes  nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for 
polishing  the  teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder.  Such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  provod 
itself  to  be. 

The  box  has  on  it  a 3d.  Government  Stamp. 

ROWLANDS’  EUKONIA 

Is  a bountifully  pure,  delicate,  and  fragrant  Toilet  Powder,  and  has 
lately  been  much  improved.  Each  box  has  inside  the  lid  a certificate  of 
purity  from  Drr  Redwood,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  &c.  Sold  in  three  tints,  white, 
rose,  and  cream,  2s.  6d.  per  box ; double  that  size,  with  puff,  4s. 


Ask  any  Chemist  or  Hairdresser  for  Rowlands’  Articles,  of  20,  Hatton 
Garden,  and  avoid  spurious  worthless  imitations  under  the  same  or 
similar  names. 

Any  of  these  can  be  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  3d.  above  these  prices. 
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Why  many  Persons  Permanently  Submit 


vexatious 

and 


unsightly- 

appear- 

ance 

of 


Art  offers  a remedy," 


“lor  every  defect  of  Nature 


GREY  HAIR 


Rather  than,  attempt  to  Restore  it. 

1st.— Because  the  old  fashioned  and  objectionable  Hair  Dyes  dry  np  and  spoil  the  Hair. 
2nd.— Because  the  majority  of  “ Hair  Restorers  ” bring  the  users  into  ridicule  by  pro- 
ducing only  a sickly  yellow  tint  or  dirty  greenish  stain,  instead  of  a proper  colour. 
The  foUowing  Testimonials  (of  many  hundreds  received)  declare  the  value  of 

LATREILLE’S  HYPERION  HAIR  RESTORER 

As  positively  restoring  grey  or  white  hair  to  the  REALLY  NATURAL  colour,  gloss,  softness,  luxuriance 
and  beauty  of  youth;  it  so  perfectly  accomplishes  its  work  and  fulfils  its  promise,  that  in  brilliant  sun- 
shine, or  under  glaring  gaslight,  the  user  can  alike  defy  detection  in  ever  having  been  grey,  or  used  a 
remedy,  while  as  a nourisher  and  strengthener  of  weak  hair  it  has  no  equal. 

Price  3s.  6d.f  sent  in  return  for  Postal  Order  or  Stamps,  by  the  Proprietors, 
LATREILLE  & CO.f  Walworth,  London,  or  may  be  had  of  Chemists; 

But  it  is  strongly  advised  that  anything  else,  offered  from  interested  motives,  be  resolutely  refused,  as 
Latreille’s  Hyperion  NEVER  DISAPPOINTS.  All  Chemists  can  readily  procure  through  wholesale 
houses,  if  they  have  it  not  themselves  in  stock. 


SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIALS. 


20,  Royal  George-street,  Stockport, 

February  26,  18S0. 

Dear  Sir,— My  hair  went  white  through  trouble 
and  sickness,  but  one  bottle  of  your  Hyperion 
Hair  Restorer  brought  it  back  to  a splendid  brown, 
as  nice  as  it  was  in  my  young  days.  1 am  now  forty 
years  old,  and  all  my  friends  wonder  to  see  me 
restored  from  white  to  brown.  You  can  make 
what  use  you  like  of  this.  Yours  truly, 

(Mrs.)  Maria  Worthington, 


132,  High-street,  Stourbridge,  May  16,  1878. 

Sir,— I find  your  Hyperion  Hair  Restorer  is  a 
first-class  and  really  genuine  article,  and  is  well 
worth  the  money.  After  using  it  thrice,  my  hair 
began  to  turn  the  natural  colour  whereas  before  it 
was  quite  grey ; it  also  keeps  the  hair  from  falling 
off,  and  I shall  always  recommend  it  to  every  one  I 
know.  You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  if  you 
choose.  Yours  truly,  (Mrs.)  M.  Davis. 


Thirsk,  Yorks,  January  26, 1876. 
Dear  Sir,— I use  your  Hyperion  Hair  Restorer, 
and  find  it  everything  which  has  been  said  in  its 
favour.  I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  T.  Coates. 


Porchester,  near  Fareham,  Hants,  Oct. 16, 1875. 
Sir,— Please  send  me  another  bottle  of  your 
Hyperion  Hair  Restorer : it  is  better  than  any  other 
restorer  I have  tried.  Yours  faithfully. 

(Mrs.)  C.  Christie. 


High-street,  Corsham,  Wilts, 

December  2,  1874. 

Dear  Sir,— I enclose  stamps  for  another  bottle 
of  your  Hyperion  Hair  Restorer ; its  clean  qualities 
are  sufficient  to  recommend  it  anywhere. 

Yours  respectfully,  E.  Maynard. 


St.  Heliers,  Jersey, 

August  1,  1873. 

Sir,— Please  send  me  another  bottle  of  your  Hype- 
rion Hair  Restorer : I bear  willing  testimony  to  its 
being  very  pleasant  to  use,  both  as  to  cleanliness 
and  absence  of  disagreeable  smell. 

Yours  truly,  F.  de  Lusignan. 


2,  Fir-street,  Sydenham, 

July  15,  1873. 

Dear  Sir,— I am  most  happy  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  reason  to  commend  your  excellent  Hyperion 
Hair  Restorer,  as  it  has  already  turned  the  grey 
hair  of  a person  fifty-seven  years  old  to  its  natural 
colour.  Yours  respectfully, 

• T.  Whatmore. 

83,  Dewsbury-road,  Leeds, 

May  23,  1873. 

Dear  Sir,— I want  half-a-dozen  more  bottles  of 
your  Hyperion  Hair  Restorer,  some  for  friends  and 
the  remainder  for  myself  : it  is  tho  best  restorer  of 
grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour. 
Yours  truly,  James  Dawson. 


%•  Be  careful  to  ask  for  Latreille’s  Hyperion  Hair  Restorer,  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  also  proprietor  of  .Latreille’s  Excelsior  Lotion,  which  is  a separate 
preparation,  of  universal  repute  for  25  years  past,  as  a JProducer  of  Hair. 
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Celebrated  among  all  classes  of  Society  all  over  the  World  as  the  only  Real  Producer  of 

WHISKERS  AND  MOUSTACHIOS, 

Remedy  for  Baldness,  Weak  and  Falling  Hair,  &c.,  and  Curer  of  Scurf  or  Dandr 


o 

< 

3 

< 


, NOTHING  EVER  INTRODUCED  HAS  BEEN  FOUND  TO  EQUAL 

Latrei lie’s  Excelsior  Lotio - 


Price  2s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Can  be  had  of  any  Chemist,  through  Barclay,  Sanger,  Newbery,  Edwae 
Sutton,  Thompson,  Hovenden,  Maw  & Co.,  or  any  other  Wholesale  Chemist, 

direct  from  the  Proprietors, 

LATREI LLE  & CO.,  Walworth,  London,  S.E 

On  remitting  Postal  Order  or  Stamps. 

CAUTION. — Be  careful  to  ask  for  Latreille's  “Excelsior  Lotion ,”  and  refuse  anyth 
else  that  may  he  offered,  as  the  enormous  success,  extending  over  twenty  years,  has  lec 
many  useless  imitations,  which  can  only  disappoint.  The  title  “ EXCELSI 
LOTION  ” is  a registered  Trade  Mark,  to  copy  which  will  incur  criminal  prosecuU 
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ITo  Jlmateurs. 

Tlie  following  can  be  readily  Procured  or  Disposed  of  by  Amateurs 
and  Private  Persons,  with  Ease,  Economy,  and  Expedition — 


AMATEURS’  WORK.  — Children’s 
Dress,  Colouring  Photos,  Fancy  Work  Pat- 
terns, Dress  Patterns,  Fancy  Work,  Plain 
Work,  and  other  things  the  handiwork  of 
Amateurs. 

AVIARY.— Appliances,  British  Birds, 
Canaries,  Doves,  Foreign  Birds,  Mule  Birds, 
Partridges,  Pheasants,  Eggs. 

BRIC-A-BRAC.— Coins,  Crests,  Curio- 
sities, Medals,  Notes,  Pottery,  Stamps. 

COUNTRY  HOUSE.-Apiary,  Aquaria, 
Badgers,  Cats,  Ferrets,  Foxes,  Guinea  Pigs, 
Hares,  Hedgehogs,  Mice,  Monkeys,  Rats, 
Silkworms,  Squirrels,  Vivarium. 

DOMESTIC.— Bags,  Bedding,  Blinds, 
Boxes,  China,  Clocks,  Culinary,  Cutlery, 
Furniture,  Knitting,  Linen,  Machines, 
Ornaments,  Perambulators,  Provisions, 
Safes,  Screens,  Sewing  Machines,  Stoves, 
TJpholsteiy,  Urns,  Work  Boxes,  &c. 

DRESS.— New  Boots,  Dresses,  Feathers, 
Furs,  Habits,  Hosiery,  Lace,  Linen,  Macin- 
toshes, Mantles,  Materials,  Millinery,  Para- 
sols, Petticoats,  Shawls,  Suits,  Trimmings, 
Uniforms,  &c. 

FARM.— Appliances,  Cattle,  Fodder, 
Goats,  Pigs. 

FINANCIAL.— Businesses,  Chambers 
and  Apartments,  Houses,  Shares. 

FINE  ARTS.— Appliances,  Drawings,  ■ 
Engravings,  Etchings,  Frames,  Oleographs, 
Paintings,  Photographs,  Prints,  Scraps. 

GARDEN.-Appliances,  Blossoms,  Bulbs 
and  Tubers,  Fernery,  Fruit,  Plants,  Seeds, 
Vegetables  and  Herbs. 

JEWELLERY  & PLATE.— Brace- 
lets, Brooches,  Chains,  Ear-rings,  Lockets, 
Pins,  Plate,  Rings,  Sets,  Watches. 

KENNEL.— Appliances,  Beagles,  Boar- 
hounds,  Bulldogs,  Colleys,  Cross  Breeds, 

Dachshunds, Dalmatians, Deerhounds, Foster 

Mothers,  Fox  and  all  other  Terriers,  Grey- 
hounds, Italian  Greyhounds,  Mastiffs,  New- 
foundlands, Pointers,  Pomeranians,  Poodles, 
Retrievers,  Setters,  Sheepdogs,  Spaniels, 
St.  Bernards. 


LIBRARY.— Albums,  Art  and  Virtu, 
Country  Books,  Educational,  Fiction,  Guides 
and  Directories,  History  and  Travel,  Maga- 
zines, Manuscripts,  Maps,  Newspapers,  Old 
Literature,  Poetry  and  Drama,  Religious, 
Scientific  and  Professional. 

MECHANICS.— Fretwork,  Machinery, 
Models,  Printing,  Tools,  Turning. 

MUSIC. — Accordions,  Banjoes,  Bassoons, 
Bells,  Clarionets,  Concertinas,  Cornets, 
Double  Basses,  Drums,  Dulcimers,  Flageo- 
lets, Flutes,  Guitars,  Harmoniums,  Harps, 
Horns,  Metronomes,  Music,  Musical  Boxes, 
Organs,  Pianos,  Piccolos,  Violas,  Violins, 
Violoncellos. 

PIGEONS.— Appliances,  Antwerps  and 
Homers,  Carriers,  Fantails,  Jacobins,  Mag- 
pies, Nuns,  Owls,  Pouters,  Rocks,  Rollers, 
Trumpeters,  Tumblers,  Turbits. 

POULTRY.  — Appliances,  Bantams, 
Brahmas,  Broody  Hens,  Cochins,  Crfeve- 
cceurs,  Cross  Breeds,  Dorkings,  Ducks,  Eggs, 
Game,  Geese,  Guinea  Fowl,  Hamburghs, 
Houdans,  Leghorns,  Peafowl,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Polands,  Silkies,  Spanish,  Turkeys. 

RABBITS.— Appliances,  Angoras,  Bel- 
gian  Hares,  Dutch,  Himalayans,  Lops,  Sil- 
ver Creams,  Silver  Greys. 

RIDING  & DRIVING— Appliances, 
Carriages,  Carts,  Chairs,  Horses,  Rugs, 
Saddlery. 

SCIENTIFIC.  — Botany,  Chemistry, 
Concliology,  Electrical,  Entomology,  Geo- 
logy, Glasses,  Instruments,  Medical,  Micro- 
scopic, Mineralogy,  Natural  History,  Pho- 
tography, Telescopes. 

SPORTS  & PASTIMES.— Angling, 

Aquatics,  Athletics,  Bicycles,  Cricket,  Cro- 
quet, Flags,  Hammocks,  Indoor  Games, 
Magic  Lanterns,  Shooting  (Guns,  Rifles, 
Pistols,  &c.),  Smoking,  Swords,  Tennis, 
Tents,  Theatricals,  Toys,  Tricycles. 

TRADE  APPLIANCES.— Machinery, 
Shop  Fittings,  Vehicles,  and  Various. 


THROUGH 

TEbe  IfSasaar, 

4-  <Ebc  ♦ Eycbangc  ♦ anb  ♦ flDart,  * 

Price  2d., 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls,  or  at  the 

Office:  170,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


A dvertisements. 
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S|eaily  practical  Articles  on  all  sorts  o 
I subjects,  and  such  as  are  of  servic 
'4fj$  to  Amateurs, form  the  staple  of  th 
f Literary  portion  of  “The  Bazaai 
Exchange  & Mart.”  Amongst  th 
Serial  Articles  now  appearing,  o 
arranged  for,  are  the  following  : 


Aids  in  emergencies. 

° Illustrated. 

Amateur  Woodworking. 

Illustrated. 

Bicycles  of  the  Year. 

u l'istratcd. 

Collecting  engravings, 
electro-plating  for  Ama- 
teurs. Illustrated. 

Bouses : Plans,  Bills  of 
Quantities,  and  Cost  of 

Building.  Illustrated. 

Bow  to  Write  a Hovel. 
Practical  Beekeeping, 
engraving  on  Wood. 

Illustrated. 

Fan  Painting.  Illustrated. 
Cactus  Culture.  Illustrated. 


Working  in  Bair.  Illustrate 
Lithography.  Illustrate 

British  Cage  Birds. 

Illustrate 

IHemory  Aids. 

Domestic  Inventions. 

Garden  Work  for  Futui 

effect.  Illustrate 

Poultry  Keeping.  Illustrate 
Provincial  Copper  Coins. 

Illustrate 

Scene  Painting.  Illustrate 
Tricycles  of  the  Year. 

Illustrate 

newest  Fashions.  Illustrate 
Repousse  Work,  illustrate 

&c.,  &c. 


Besides  these  serial  papers,  there  are  Artieh 
on  current  A fusic,  Literature,  Art,  Dress,  Dr  aim 
and  other  matters  of  interest ; and  Notes,  Com 
spondence,  and  Beplies  on  a vast  variety  of  subject 


BUY  A COPY  AND  SEE. 
Price  2d. 

At  any  Newsagent’s  or  liailivay  Bookstall. 


Office  : 170,  STRA-KTO,  LOIfflJOlXr,  "W.C 
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INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

SPRATTS  PATENT, 

Being  the  only  Medal  granted  for  manufactures  of  the  kind. 


Patent  Meat  “Fibrine”  Vegetable 

DOG  CAKES 

(WITH  BEETROOT).  Used  in  the  Royal  Kennels. 

Awarded  over  70  Gold,  Silver,  and  Brome  Medals. 

Purveyors  to  the  Kennel  Club,  Birmingham  National,  Societe 
St.  Hubert,  Cercle  de  la  Chasse,  and  to 
All  the  Principal  English  and  Foreign  Canine  Societies. 


BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS! 

Pushed  by  certain  Dealers  for  the  sake  of  extra  profit. 

See  each  Cake  is  Stamped  “SPRATTS  PATENT”  and  a “X.” 


FOB  CONDITIONING  DOGS ! 

PATENT  COD  LIVER  OIL  DOG  CAKES. 

Of  all  our  AGENTS,  in  71b.  and  141b.  Tins. 

For  Dainty  Feeders,  Delicate  Dogs,  and  assisting  Convalescence.  Invalu- 
able for  Pet  Dogs,  and  also  as  a pick-me-up  for  Sporting  Dogs  on  return 
from  a hard  day’s  work. 

MEDICINES 

For  the  cure  of  Distemper,  Worms,  Mange,  Eczema,  Ear  Canker,  Bheumatism, 
and  the  various  other  Canine  Diseases.  Full  List  post  free. 

" COMMON  SENSE  OF  DOG  DOCTORING 

PRICE  6d.,  or  POST  FREE  8d. 

This  work  contains  120  pages  of  thoroughly  Practical  Information  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  Canine  Diseases  and  Breeding  and  Bearing  of  Dogs. 

DOG  SOAP. 

Non-poisonous,  and  free  from  the  objectionable  smell,  and  danger  in 
use,  of  Carbolic  Acid. 


SPRATTS  3PA.TE3STT,  S.E. 
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